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Who  was  the  first  ^ 

U.S.  foreign  correspondent  to 
reach  exploding  Santo  Domingo? 


Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


30  hours  ahead  of  the  first  pack  of  U.S. 
correspondents— Jules  Dubois  was  in 
Santo  Domingo,  sending  reports  to  the 
Tribune. 

Machine  guns  were  still  chattering  around 
the  airport  when  he  landed  in  a  single¬ 
engine  puddle-jumper  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Dubois  hired  the  little  plane  himself  and 
had  to  persuade  the  dubious  pilot  to  fly 
it  100  miles  over  open  sea  to  Domingo. 

This  is  typical  of  Jules  Dubois.  He’s  the 


Tribune  correspondent  who  scooped  the 
American  press  with  the  first  post  victory 
interview  with  Fidel  Castro  in  1959.  In 
1954,  his  exclusive  news  stories  were 
credited  with  heading  off  a  war  between 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  In  1952,  he 
was  the  first  newsman  into  LaPaz,  Bolivia, 
after  a  bloody  revolution. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Exclusive  reporting  by  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  like  Jules  Dubois,  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


HERE  fS  HOW 


ADVERTISE 
IN  SEATTLE 


In  Seattle,  four  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  SHOPS  are  exelufiive  retailers 
of  the  footwear  that  is  famous  all  over  the  nation  for  style  and  <|uality. 
In  plaeiiifi  its  1964  advertising,  the  management  of  these  <|uality  shops 
naturally  put  nearly  tliree-<iuarlers  of  it  (over  73%)  *»>  the 
newspaper  that  is  the  ehoiee  of  Seattle's  cpiality  stores.  'Flu*  I’ost- 
Intelligencer.  To  reach  the  ipialily  «-onsci()u>.  ahle-to-luiy  |)eo|)le  of  this 
Pacific  Northwest  area.  <all  the  H.  A.  S.  man  for  the  lact>  about  1h»w 
to  ivach  people  who  huy  through  the  P-l. 


Media  Records 
12  months,  1964 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Us  kagtits  Herald-Exaffliner 
Naw  Yark  iSMnat-Amarican 
Saa  Aataata 

San  FrMCisea  Examiaer 


Saa  Francisca  News  Call  Bullatia 
Saattle  PasMataHlfencer 
Havst  Suaday  UtagazlRe  Graap 
Pack— Tha  Cai^  Waakly 


lUbany  Timas-Uniaa 

Mbaay  Kaickarbackar  Naars 

B^awra  Nawt  Amarican 

Nstaa  Racard  Anaricaa  and  Sanday  AdvuHtar 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  oi  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


$ 

^Finaadal  advertisers 
place 

of  their  display  advertising 
TheSnLpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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mats 
a  minute* 
by  the 
M-A-N 
••PUSH 
BUTT#N 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

910  E.  138  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 

-When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  positjon  holding  blanket. 
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JUNE  I 

3-S— Tennesses  Press  Associatiorii,  Riverside  Motor  Lodge,  Gatlinbu-g. 

:  5— Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Sc  tia.  ! 

6- 9 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Concord  Hotel,  ^ 

Kiamesha  Lake.  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel,  Idati-o  Falls,  i 
7-1^— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (news-  J 

papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  .' 

7- 25 — New  York  City  Seminar  in  Interpretive  Writing,  sponsored  by  the  s 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  School  of  Journalism,  Seminar  Club,  New  York  City,  f 

10-12 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi.  ^ 

10- 13 — California  Press  Association,  Giant  Forest  Lodge,  Sequoia  Na.  ^ 

]  tional  Forest.  ; 

;  II— UPl  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  spring  meeting  at  new  plant  of  Framing-  | 

ham  (Mass.)  News  and  Ken's  Steak  House,  Framingham.  I 

1 1- 12— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Fayetteville,  ! 

12-  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

12-13— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writeirs  Seminar,  University  of  i 
Virginia,  Charlottesville, 

16- 19 — National  Editorial  Association  80th  annual  convention  with  Texas 
Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

i  17 — Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's  Hyatt  House,  Palo  Altc, 

1  Calif. 

I  17— California  AP  Editors  Council,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto, 
j  18— Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Winnipeg. 

I  18-19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Polo  Alto. 

18-19 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Summer  Workshop, 
Winslow. 

'  18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake.  ^ 

;  20-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Bald  ti 
I  Peak  Colony  Club,  Melvin  Village,  N.H.  f, 

20-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Jack  | 
Tar,  San  Francisco.  3 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson  j 
Hotel,  St.  Louis.  || 

20- 24— AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25— Edpress  Institute,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 

21- July  2— American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Rico  Hotel,  Houston. 
23-26 — California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  Housei.  Sen  1 
Diego. 

25-26— Pennsylvania  State  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Pittsburgh.  ; 

25- 26— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel,  Gearhart,  Gear-  | 
hart. 

i  25-26— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

1  25-27 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe. 
Stateline,  Nevada. 

26- 29— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27 -  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blairstown,  NJ. 

I  JULY 

12-16 — American  Newspaper  Guild-.  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

22- 25 — Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet- 
j  Ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

i  AUGUST  i- 

2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbis  | 
University,  New  York  City.  0 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otesaga  Hotel,  I 

Cooperstown.  ^ 

8-l(^SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotel. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

I  15-17 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica,  Houston. 

I  16-27— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar.  Columbia 
i  University-.  New  York  City. 

17- 21 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madison, 
Wis. 
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The  Sunday 
circulation  of 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

is  now 

555,155 


This  is  an  increase  of 


in  one  year  . . . 

four  times 
that  of  the  other 
Washington  Sunday 
newspaper. 


Source:  ABC  Publiehere'  SUUemente,  S/Sl/H — ilsilts 


Plain  Dealing 


GET  THE  CATTLE 
OFF  PUBLIC  SQUARE! 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  responsible  newspaper  to 
help  make  its  community  an  attractive  place 
to  live  and  an  exciting  place  to  visit. 

As  early  as  1857  The  Plain  Dealer  made  an 
editorial  protest  againrt  “droves  of  cattle 
which  grazed  on  the  city  square.”  It  promp¬ 
ted  the  introduction  of  an  ordinance  in 
council  “to  restrain  the  people’s  cows  from 
running  at  large  in  the  parks  and  front  yards 
of  the  city.” 

Today,  The  Plain  Dealer’s  interest  in  its 
community  is  stronger  than  ever.  The  PD 
last  year  put  its  editorial  and  promotional 
support  behind  a  new  civic  committee,  de¬ 
signed  to  execute  a  perpetual  campaign  to 
“Brighten  Cleveland  for  its  Bright  Future.” 
Presenting  a  new  face  to  the  nation  is  a 
major  challenge,  but  one  that  had  to  be  met 
since  this  Great  Lakes  city  is  better  known 
for  its  industrial  muscle  than  its  beauty. 

The  Plain  Dealer  focused  attention  on  the 
need  to  beautify  the  metropolitan  area  and 
stimulated  activity  among  individuals,  fami¬ 
lies,  businesses  and  organizations. 

I 

Many  of  the  projects  also  resulted  in  slum 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
areas,  improvement  of  health  and  safety 
standards,  teaching  of  juvenile  decency  and 
fire  prevention. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.  A  lot  remains 
to  be  done.  The  Plain  Dealer  intends  to  see 
that  the  job  is  completed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
responsible  newspaper. 


'  .  ,  /  *  *  * 
rwin  J  l^olumn 

'k  "k  if  'k  if  ir 

EWSPAPERS  OFTEN  compound  costly  college  campaign* 
in  staff  recruiting  by  needlessly  firing  (retiring  js  the 
false  and  euphonious  term  in  odious  vogue)  healthy,  com  'etent 
and  experienced  workers  merely  because  they  have  corn.nitted 
the  unforgiveable  sin  of  having  a  birthday,  usually  the  65th. 
The  knowledge  and  ability  of  these  veteran  newspapermen  is 
thus  foolishly  lost,  to  the  detriment  of  the  profession  and  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  discarded  professionals.  When  a  small 
weekly  ran  a  classified  ad  in  E&P  offering  part-time  work  to 
a  retired  (fired)  newspaperman,  he  received  150  answers,  a 
striking  testimonial  to  the  great  desire  of  those  lost  to  news 
work  to  return  in  any  capacity  and  also  to  E&P’s  matchless 
drawing  power  as  an  advertising  medium.  One  man  aitually 
offered  to  pay  the  weekly  editor  for  the  privilege  of  letting 
him  engage  in  useful  and  rewarding  work  for  three  days  a 
week. 

The  Ogre  at  the  Desk 

Tlie  editors  a  monster 

Wlio'd  love  to  wring  our  necks 

Or  beat  us  with  a  knotted  rope— 

But  he  signs  the  checks. 

The  editor’s  a  rotter. 

He’s  callous  and  he’s  lewd 

And  has  no  sense  of  literature— 

But  he  buys  my  food. 

Tlie  editor’s  an  ogre 
Whose  face  1  plan  to  slap 
Till  payday— when  I  see  that  he’s 
A  rather  nice  chap. 

— Norman  M.  Davis 

Voices  In  The  City  Room 

News  Editor  to  Assistant  News  Editor:  “I  have  to  make  this 
banner  line  fit.  Give  me  a  short  word  for  ‘OK.’  ” 

Guide  to  Visitors;  “Over  there  on  the  left  are  the  rewrite 
men;  they  put  the  libel  in  the  stories.  Over  there  on  the  right 
are  the  copy  editors;  they  take  the  libel  out.” 

Police  Reporter  to  Vacation  Replacement:  “If  you  want  to 
learn  what  to  do,  keep  your  eye  on  that  guy  over  there  smoking 
the  black  cigar.  You  can  pick  up  lots  of  things  from  him. 
But  nothing  that  can’t  be  cured  by  penicillin.” 

Photo  Editor  to  Cameraman  he  just  attached  to  the  midnight 
beat:  “One  thing  you  can  say  about  the  lobster  shift:  it’s  nice 
and  quiet.” 

Cameraman  to  Editor:  “Yeah.  So’s  a  graveyard.” 

First  Copy  Editor  to  Second  Copy  Eklitor:  “This  horseshoe 
desk  is  wasted  during  the  off-hours.  It  would  make  a  damn 
good  blackjack  table,  with  the  dealer  in  the  slot.” 

Veteran  Reporter  to  Cub:  “What’s  a  newspaper  consultant? 
That’s  a  guy  who  gets  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  telling  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  set  his  bylines  flush  left,  headlines  flush  right  and 
overlines  centered.” 

Pal  leaving  Slotman:  “Well,  so-long.  Don’t  take  any  wooden 
heads.” 

City  Editor  discussing  Columnist:  “There  he  goes  crying 
because  they  dropped  his  byline  again.  He  loves  his  name  so 
much  he’ll  just  lie  there  and  admire  it  on  his  tombstone.” 

Rewrite  Man  to  News  Editor:  “That  broad’s  the  best  looking 
girl  reporter  I  ever  saw.” 

News  Eiditor:  “Yeah,  but  her  punctuation’s  lousy.” 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  1965 
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BUSY 

BIRMINGHAM 

Fast  Growing^  Billion  Dollar  Market  On  The  Hovel 

Metropolitan  Birmingham's  Fast  Growing  Economy  Leaps  Ahead  in  1965 

•  •  • 

Effective  Buying  Income  Average  Family  Income  Total  Retail  Sales 

M, 3 14, 000,000— Up  M 02,000,000  ‘6,850— Up  *485  ‘855,000,000— Up  ‘87,000,000 

Total  Food  Sales  Total  Automotive  Sales  Total  General  Merchandise  Sales 

‘200,000,000— Up ‘22,000,000  ‘1 99,500,000— Up ‘26,000,000  ‘1 10,000,000— Up ‘7,000,000 

•  •  • 

Want  More  Information?  Ask  tor  a  showing  of  the  new  14-minute  "Busy  Birmingham" 
movie.  Write  tor  Coverage-Impact  brochure  giving  details  ot  circulation  and  family 
coverage  plus  up-to-date  market  highlights. 


*  Huge,  Health-Giving  14-Block  Medical  Center,  second 
largest  industry,  boosts  Birmingham's  growth  as  Metropolitan 
Center  of  Alobama.  Earmarked  for  future  development  are  30 
more  city  blocks. 

*  Birmingham  Has  Spearheaded  ‘500,000,000  waterway 
development  on  three  surrounding  river  systems.  Multi-purpose 
projects  stimulate  economic  and  recreational  life,  have  attracted 
'673,000,000  for  new  industry. 


(She  ©inrangham  Nero® 

Post-Hcrald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Notional  Representatives 
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editorial 

Freedom  of  Choice 

PRF.siDKNT  Johnson’s  mjiiest  to  Congress  lor  repeal  of  Section  14  (B) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would  outlaw  so-calletl  “right-to- 
work”  laws,  now  existing  in  19  states,  is  an  affront  to  millions  of 
independent-thinking  workers  in  this  cotintry  who  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  forced  to  join  any  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“  ‘Right-to-work’  laws  are  misnamed,”  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  has  stated  editorially.  “They  don’t  guarantee  anyone  the 
‘right’  to  a  job.  What  they  do  guarantee — if  strictly  enforced,  as  isn’t 
always  the  case,  is  the  right  of  a  worker  not  to  be  retjuired  to  join  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  continued  employment.” 

And,  we  agree. 

These  laws  don’t  prevent  anyone  from  joining  a  ttnion.  Nor  do  they 
prevent  unions  from  attempting  to  recrtiit  every  eligible  worker. 
What  they  do  forbid  is  involuntan'  membership.  They  protect  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  workers  to  join  or  not  to  join. 

We  don’t  think  anyone  shoidd  be  required  to  join  any  organization 
in  order  to  get  or  maintain  a  job — and  that  would  apply  equally  to 
joining  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party  in  order  to  be  employed 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  KKK  or  the  ADA  or  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  the  Nazi  Party,  the  teamsters  or  printers  or  pressmen  or 
automobile  workers  or  electricians’  union,  bricklayers,  etc. 

If  unions  have  something  to  sell  to  the  American  working  man  and 
woman  which  makes  union  membership  more  valuable  than  non¬ 
membership  let  them  proceed  to  do  it.  It  is  their  right.  They  should 
stand  on  the  opportunities  and  advantages  they  have  to  offer.  But 
they  should  not  be  sustained  in  perpetuity  by  a  law  which  says  in  effect 
that  a  man  has  to  join  a  union,  if  one  exists,  to  take  the  job  of  his 
choice  wherever  it  may  be. 

Ban  on  Pay  TV  Reversed 

IT  w'as  anticipated  and  inevitable  that  California’s  ban  on  pay 
television,  which  was  approved  by  the  voters  in  that  state  last  Fall, 
should  be  reversed  by  the  courts.  As  E&P  pointed  out,  the  proposition 
which  was  backed  by  theater  owners  in  California  was  a  unique  method 
whereby  one  industry  tried  to  eliminate  and  outlaw  threatened 
comp>etition. 

A  judge  of  California’s  Superior  Court  said  it  violated  freedom  of 
sjjeech.  He  said  the  measure  was  aimed  at  a  “speculative  and  illusory' 
evil”  that  pay  tv  might  destroy  free  television.  “Invention  and  progress 
may  not  and  should  not  be  so  restricted  at  least  when  they  are  cloaked 
with  the  immunity  of  the  fundamental  freedom,”  he  charged. 

The  reversal  should  be  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
eventually  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  hope  that 
will  be  end  of  it. 

IPs  Unanimous 

The  Supreme  Court’s  8-to-O  ruling  that  the  law  requiring  addressees 
to  file  a  special  request  for  Communist  propaganda  mail  limits 
“unfettered  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights”  merits  general  ap¬ 
plause.  Justice  Byron  White  didn’t  participate  in  the  decision  but 
he  condemned  the  statute  when  he  was 'a  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
That  makes  the  court  unanimous,  as  it  should  be,  in  getting  this 
undemocratic  legislation  off  the  books. 
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When  I  teas  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  chili, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thoueht  as  i 
child:  but  when  I  became  a  man.  I  pm 
away  childish  things,  I  Corinthianx  13, 11. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


O  THE  FOURTH  ESTAtll 


Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journaliit| 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdomi 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estata 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2f.l 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faaturai,( 
Tony  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedmaa,| 
Philip  N.  Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian.  L 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr.  I 

Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad-I 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadeitst 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  LAW 

There  should  be  a  law  providing  that  no 
labor  union  may  start  a  business  competi¬ 
tive  with  one  it  has  struck.  Otherwise  a 
union  could  kill  a  business  and  take  over 
its  markets. 

Ray  W.  Sherman 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Short  Takes 


letters 

1  .{ESS  COOPERATION 

You  il  be  interested  in  a  brief  run¬ 
down  what  went  on  here  starting  with 
the  up:  mg  April  24  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Next  il  we  bannered  that  the  rebel  at¬ 
tempt  1  fizzled.  Then  on  Monday,  .April 
26.  tin  ituation  got  bad  and  Tuesday  it 
looked  '  if  thousands  would  be  slaugh¬ 
tered. 

Wedi  ■^day,  .April  28.  Johnson  sent  in 
the  M.wines.  followed  by  the  airborne 
troops,  i  hat  day,  the  Star  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  oi'erations  for  newsmen  from  the 
States,  ."oiith  America,  and  as  far  away 
as  Japan. 

.At  that  moment  there  was  no  way  to  get 
into  Santo  Domingo.  All  reporters  and 
photograjihers  milled  around  the  Star, 
used  it  for  headquarters  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  papers,  magazines  and  press 
associations.  We  directed  them  to  Bosch, 
to  military  public  relations,  etc.,  and  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  make  all  their  calls  (col¬ 
lect)  to  the  States,  put  through  their  calls 
and  otherwise  cooperated  with  everyone. 
Meanwhile,  our  staff  was  putting  out  a 
hell  of  a  newspaper  daily. 

Our  staff  seemed  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  story  was  the  world’s  and  that 
cooperation  was  a  duty.  In  all  the  activity 
there  was  complete  equanimity,  no  snafus, 
just  good  workmanship  which  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  each  and  everyone  of  them. 

:  William  J.  Dorvillier 

i  Editor  and  Publisher, 
i  San  Juan  Star, 
i  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 


Should  a  girl  marry  her  finance  before 
he  goes  into  service? — New  York  Daily 
News. 

• 

Members  and  their  wives  are  requested 
to  bring  their  main  courses,  and  the  men 
will  cook  steaks,  hamburgers,  or  hot  dogs 
on  the  girls. — Saarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune. 


A  CORRECTION 

On  page  130  of  your  April  17  issue,  you 
carry  a  picture  of  Betty  Beale  of  the  W'ash- 
ington  Star  who  was  on  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  to  deliver  a  lecture  April 
8.  In  the  lines  under  the  photo,  you  state 
that  “Miss  Beale  was  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  special  lecturers  sponsored  on  the 
Hoosier  campus  by  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  Times.” 

The  lectures  were  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  tbe  Indianapolis  Star. 

James  E.  Pauloski 

Indianapolis 


The  restaurant  will  meat  40  persons, 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital- Journal. 


A  19-year-old  homesick  Welsh  youth 
who  tried  to  airmail  himself  home  from 
Australia  was  uncreated  here  instead 
Sunday. — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 


It  left  only  four  Jefferson  County  sur¬ 
vivors  in  the  fast-thinking  ranks  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans.  —  Mt. 
Vernon  (Ill.)  Register-News. 


Wc  lilts  Arc  Lviiilon's  I’li'  I’rcss  l{cliiliiins 


CIRCULATION  SERVICE 

tteS 

On  page  36  (May  1)  you  include  an 
l^^  item:  “The  Montreal  Gazette  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  distribution  network  a 
radio  system  unique  in  Canada.”  Please 
note  that  the  Ottawa  Citizen  has  been 
using  a  similar  system  for  more  than  a 
t  year. 

\  Our  city  circulation  supervisors  cruise 
their  districts  in  radio-equipped  cars  and 
receive  instructions  from  a  transmitter  lo- 
orl  cated  in  the  circulation  department.  Com- 
plaints  phoned  in  by  subscribers  are 
transmitted  by  radio  to  the  appropriate 
supervisors  wbo  deal  with  them  immedi¬ 
ately. 

E.  S.  Leigh 

Business  Manager, 

Ottawa  Citizen, 

Ottawa,  Canada 
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At  Is  Pour  In’  As  Baltimore 
Newspapers  Publish  Again 


ITL  Stops  Travel  Cards  and 
Printers  Pass  Guild  Pickets 


Baltimore 

While  (luild  members  con- 
inued  to  walk  in  picket  lines, 
)ublication  of  Baltimore’s  news- 
)a))('rs  with  more  than  600,000 
laily  circulation  resumed  Thurs- 
lay,  May  27. 

First  out,  after  a  38-day 
shutdown  caused  by  a  strike  of 
iuildsmen,  was  the  morning 
■dition  of  the  Sun.  A  24-page 
japcr  came  off  the  presses 
Wednesday,  just  before  mid- 
litrht,  and  independent  circu- 
ation  contractors  distributed 
■oi)ies  to  .stands  and  home-de- 
iveiy  depots.  The  trucks  dis- 
leix'd  in  convoys  accompanied 
)y  police  on  motorcycles. 

The  return  of  union  print- 
>i>  and  other  craftsmen  made 
lossible  the  resumption  of  pub- 
ishing  operations.  Scores  of 
hese  workers  filtered  through 
he  Guild  picket  lines  at  the 
lunpapers’  plant,  beginning 
Tuesday. 

Simultaneously,  the  News 
\mrican  of  the  Hearst  group 
■ecalled  its  full  complement  of 
rnrkers  who  had  been  fur- 
oughed  April  20,  two  days  af- 
er  the  start  of  the  Guild  walk- 
lut  from  the  Sun.  The  manage- 
nent  contended  that  the  print- 
irs  and  teamsters,  by  their  re- 
usal  to  cross  the  Guild  picket 
ines,  had  violated  the  joint 
igreement  which  they  have 
nth  the  Sunpapers  and  the 
iews  American. 

The  Regional  Director  of  the 
national  Labor  Relations 
kard,  John  A.  Penello,  has  set 
une  14  as  the  date  for  a  hear- 
"K  on  his  complaint  that  the 
^ews  American  had  effected  an 
llegal  lockout. 

Ads  Four  In 

Both  the  evening  Sun  and  the 
i«ws  American  brought  out 
»tge  issues  on  Thursday  and 
tinned  a  normal  schedule  of 
ublishing. 

Advertising  was  “pouring 
newspaper  executives  re- 
ixded,  as  local  merchants  hur- 
led  to  revive  sales  promotion 


activity  after  five  weeks  with¬ 
out  the  reppilar  advertising 
media. 

The  first  morning  edition  of 
the  Sun  contained  a  few  na¬ 
tional  ads  and  two  pages  of 
classified,  but  the  evening  paper 
of  64  pages  had  a  large  number 
of  local  store  ads  and  its  cus¬ 
tomary  bulk  of  classified. 

Mark  Collins,  publisher  of 
the  News  American,  said  that 
l)ractically  every  employe  had 
returned  and  the  paper  was 
back  in  “full  operation,”  resum¬ 
ing  publication  with  an  80-page 
edition.  A  catchup  edition  with 
seven  pages  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  shutdown  period 
was  planned  for  Friday. 

State  and  city  officials  at  the 
highest  level  kept  busy  with 
efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute 
between  the  Sun  management 
and  the  Guild  unit  which  be¬ 
came  an  affiliate  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Newspaper  Guild  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  The  News 
American  has  a  contract  with 
an  independent  union  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  staffers. 

Picket  Order  Ignored 

Talks  with  representatives 
of  Mayor  McKeldin  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tawes  on  Wednesday 
were  described  as  “encourag¬ 
ing”  but  no  date  was  set  for 
another  meeting.  Picket  lines 
at  the  Sun  plant  were  greatly 
augmented  by  members  of  other 
unions  and  there  were  several 
incidents  as  printers  slipped 
through  from  a  parking  lot. 

Judge  J.  Gilbert  Pendergast 
issued  a  temporary  order  which 
limited  the  Guild  to  posting 
seven  pickets  at  each  entrance 
to  the  Sun  plant  and  requiring 
them  to  walk  six  feet  apart. 
For  a  time,  despite  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  a  solid  line  of  marchers 
circled  the  building.  Police 
made  no  effort  to  enforce  the 
court  order  and  at  one  time 
Wednesday  night  60  pickets 
assembled  at  one  truck  gate 
while  40  police  looked  on. 

Up  to  Thursday  none  of  the 


teamster  union  members  had 
returned  to  work.  Robert  H. 
Kavanaugh,  promotion  director 
of  the  Sun,  said  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  craftsmen  had  gone 
back  to  work.  Some  remained  in 
the  plant,  sleeping  on  bunks. 
Rehabilitation  of  machinery 
occupied  a  large  force. 

Both  papers  publish  Sunday 
editions — the  Sun  with  340,000 
circulation  and  the  News 
American  with  315,000  —  and 
there  were  said  to  be  enough 
editorial  help  to  prepare  the 
usually  large  papers  for  May 
30.  The  Sun  has  a  considerable 
number  of  non-union  people  on 
the  newsroom  staff  who  have 
been  kept  at  work. 

Travel  (^rds  Cut  Off 

Guild  strikers  directed  blasts 
of  criticism  at  Elmer  Brown, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  for  caus¬ 
ing  the  collapse  of  the  united 
front  against  the  Sun.  The 
return- to- work  movement  be¬ 
gan  a  few  days  after  Mr. 
Brown  notified  the  Baltimore 
union  that  its  members’  travel¬ 
ling  cards,  permitting  them  to 
take  jobs  in  other  plants,  would 
not  be  honored. 

Earlier,  the  ITU’s  executive 
council  had  denied  strike  bene¬ 
fits  to  Sun  printers  who  stayed 
off  their  jobs.  At  the  .same  time 
it  authorized  l)enefits  for  News 
American  printers. 

Meml)ers  of  other  craft 
unions  had  indicated  their  de¬ 
sire  to  remain  at  work  but  the 
Sun  had  to  close  down  when 
the  printers  refused  to  come  in. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
Sun’s  128  years  that  an  edition 
was  missed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  called  by  the  Guild,  local 
Typographical  Union  officers 
appealed  to  the  members  to 
honor  the  contract  and  report 
for  work.  Refusal  to  cross  the 
picket  lines  was  described  as  an 
action  by  individuals. 

Payment  of  strike  benefits  to 
these  printers,  Mr.  Brown  had 
advised  the  local,  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  ITU  law 
but  would  put  the  International 
Union  in  jeopardy  for  damages 
for  supporting  a  strike  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  contract. 
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The  Guild  strike,  Mr.  Brown 
pointed  out,  put  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  a  precarious 
position.  His  message  then 
alluded  to  the  situation  in 
Toronto  where  newspapers  have 
continued  to  publish  despite  a 
walkout  of  printers  that  began 
nearly  a  year  ago. 

“The  Guild  action  in  Balti¬ 
more,”  the  ITU  leader  stated, 
“is  even  more  unpalatable,  more 
incompatible  to  the  ITU  con¬ 
cepts  of  unionism,  when  we 
remember  that  Guild  members 
as  well  as  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  litho  -  engravers 
blithely  crossed  ITU  picket 
lines  in  Toronto  when  none  of 
them  had  signed  contracts. 

“Even  worse,  all  of  these 
crafts  and  the  Guild  negotiated 
and  signed  contracts  behind 
ITU  picket  lines  in  Toronto,” 
Mr.  Brown  .said. 

Several  of  the  craftsmen  go¬ 
ing  into  the  Sun  plant  Wednes¬ 
day  were  hit  by  flying  objects 
but  no  one  was  reported  ser¬ 
iously  hurt.  Four  pickets  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct. 

Harris  Monroe  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  chief  Guild  negotiator,  de¬ 
clared  that  “Guild  leaders  went 
to  jail  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
anti-union  scabs  from  entering 
the  struck  Sunpapers.” 

The  Guild  complained  about 
the  heavy  detail  which  included 
mounted  police  and  dogs. 

Iiilerim  Paper  GontinueH 

A  newly  established  paper, 
the  Baltimore  Tribune,  ceased 
publication  after  four  days  but 
the  Baltimx)re  Banner,  which  is 
manned  by  Guild  members,  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish.  The  Tribune 
was  started  by  Alfred  J. 
Simmons,  who  sold  advertising 
for  a  paper  published  during 
the  122-day  shutdown  of  Detroit 
dailies  last  year. 

The  principal  aims  of  the 
Guild  are  to  achieve  union 
security  through  a  maintenance 
of  membership  clause  and  a 
union  shop  provision  that  nine 
out  of  10  new  employes  must 
join  the  Guild;  and  wage  parity 
with  members  employed  on 
Washington  newspapers.  The 
six-year  experience  minimum 
for  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  was  $150  a  week  here,  as 
compared  with  $175  to  $190  in 
a  new  Washington  Post  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Sun  management  has 
offered  increases  of  $8  to  $10 
spread  over  two  years.  The 
Guild  came  down  to  $172  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Britain’s  Newspapers  Meet 
Technological  Revolution 

I  essential.  The  unions 

Machine  Savings  Split  50/50  warned  that  “paining  such 

^  r  '  fits  as  you  may  have  m 

Five  U.  S.  Observers  Report  pribi?m‘S\ecurin\'^m'i^ioy 


with  the  intention  of  iakii^ 
“recommendations”  wl  a 
lead  to  “increased  effic  icy."  It 
also  can  recommend  m  Mindf  by 
which  benefits  accruing  lom  Ib- 
creased  efficiency  of  p.  duction 
shall  be  shared  by  man  rgements  i 
and  employees. 

Trend  Toward  One  Union 

The  U.S.  observer.s  ext  met 


While  the  technological  revo-  New  York  City,  who  made  the  employment  are  diminishing.” 
lution  in  newspaper  production  trip  as  an  observ’er  took  no  part  o  •  id 

has  not  advanced  in  England  as  in  preparation  of  the  account.  Proprietors  Proposals 


fast  or  as  far  as  it  has  here,  a 
group  of  five  U.S.  observers  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  this  coun¬ 


essential.  The  unions  were  _  ,  _  ,  „  . 

warned  that  “gaining  such  bene-  owar  ne  luon 

fits  as  you  may  have  in  mind  The  U.S.  observ'er.«  pxt  met 
will  be  lost  in  the  more  urgent  with  six  union  officials  in  addi- 
problem  of  securing  employment  tion  to  Mr.  Eastwood.  Tlie  joint 
in  a  field  where  the  avenues  of  report  stated: 
employment  are  diminishing.”  “From  these  discu.-.sions  we 
„  .  ,  „  ,  learned  of  a  trend  toward 

Proprietors  Proposals  merger  among  the  unions  which 


Favors  Unity  Committee 
Commenting  on  the  strength 


The  following  was  proposed  by  all  the  union  repro.sentatives 


the  proprietors: 


believed  would  continue.  Two 


A  smaller  and  higher  paid  mergers 


try  can  learn  from  the  British  of  British  unions  and  the  asso-  force  resulting  in  greater  pro-  and  others  are  Iieing  con- 

on  how  to  meet  the  changes  ciation  of  proprietors,  Mr.  Keel,  ductive  efficiency,  any  savings  to  sidered.  The  impact  of  techno- 
taking  place.  .,,^ho  arranged  the  trip  by  the  be  shared  between  management  logical  change,  which  tends  to 

British  proprietors  and  unions  Americans,  said  in  an  interview  and  employe.  exacerbate  jurisdictional  dis- 

negotiate  economic  matters  on  might  help  the  newspaper  in-  o.  “Realistic  staffing”  achieved  P'lfos,  was  also  cited  as  an  im- 
an  association  basis  and  follow  fiustry  in  New  York  if  the  unity  all  departments  by  a  joint  PoUant  reason  for  this  trend" 
up  with  individual  negotiations  committee  established  by  the  committee  of  union  and  man-  I'l'®  product  of  the  recent 
on  “domestic”  issues,  a  report  ciaft  unions  and  the  Guild  re-  airement  assisted  bv  outside  merger  is  the  National  Graphi- 
issued  by  the  five  revealed.  gained  its  vitality.  management  consultants.  Association  which  combines 


Percentage  Adjustments 


issuea  oy  tne  nve  revealed.  gained  its  vitality.  management  consultants.  Association  which  combines 

Percentage  Adjustments  Now  known  as  the  Newspaper  3.  “No  regular  employe  to  be  compositors  with  pre.ssmen  (or 

Trade  Unions  Council,  it  has  displaced  .  .  .  Agreed  staffing  machine  minders,  as  they  are 

While  economic  settlements  been  presently  weakened  by  a  levels  to  be  achieved  over  a  called), 

have  alw'ays  been  the  same  in  walk-out  of  the  Guild,  stereo-  period  of  time  by  death,  retire-  Following  this  meeting  the 
amount  of  moriey  as  in  this  typers,  drivers  and  paperhan-  ment  and  normal  leaving.  Americans  held  a  confereme 

county,  the  British  follow  the  filers,  and  consists  now  of  the  4  “Reduction  in  the  large  "^j^h  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet.  His 

practice  of  providing  for  per-  printers,  mailers,  photoengrav-  number  of  wage  categories  .  .  P^duction  experts  are  develop- 

centage  adjustments.  Proprie-  gj-s,  electricians  and  machinists.  Basic  w'age  to  be  more  closely  ^  computer  which  will  pro- 

tors  recognize  the  desirability  xhe  pressmen  refused  to  re-  related  to  take-home  money,  and  ^  line-for-line  proof  for 

i  join  the  group  after  the  114-day  to  be  “a  comprehensive  payment  keyboard  operator. 

t  strike  of  1962-63.  for  all  services  to  management  After  leaving  his  office,  they 

in  IS  on  a  g'enera  first  meeting  in  London  other  than  overtime.''  with  J.  N.  Hopwood  of  the 

attended  by  the  Americans  was  5.  Reduction  in  amount  of  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asswia- 
correction  oi  tne  uiirerence  as  r*  r*  b.  ivii*  TTnYBwnnri  tniH  nbnnf 


3.  “No  regular  employe  to  be  compositors  with  pre.ssmen  (or 

splaced  .  .  .  Agreed  staffing  minders,  as  they  are 

i^els  to  be  achieved  over  a  called). 

■riod  of  time  by  death,  retire-  Following  this  meeting  the 
ent  and  normal  leaving.  Americans  held  a  confereme 

4.  “Reduction  in  the  large  with  Lord  Thom^n  of  Fleet.  His 
.mhpr  nf  wa^P  patpcrnrips  .  .  production  experts  are  develop- 


join  the  group  after  the  114-day  fg  be  “a  comprehensive  payment  keyboard  operator 


riKe  01  lybii-brf.  foj.  ajj  services  to  management 

The  first  meeting  in  London  other  than  overtime.” 


After  leaving  his  office,  they 
met  with  J.  N.  Hopwood  of  the 


attended  by  the  Americans  was 


Reduction  in  amount  of  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asswia- 


“the  basis  for  a  claim*  for ^*rther  general  “casual  working”  with  regular  ^ion.  Mr.  Hopwood  told  ^ut 

ad^uiments/’  ^  ^  ^  Printing  _and  staffs  stabilized  as  far  as  pos- 


J  .,u  i  Kindred  Trades  Federation.  This  sible  — - - — j  - - 

tioIs^orSitisT  ^prietorrand'  association  of  16  affiliated  g.  Schemes  to  be  implemented  PaP.®*-^  negotiations  with  the 

uffions  havf icSTgr^^^^^^^^  established  in  1901.  It  provide  benefits  to  those  various  crafts  to  reduce  exce^ 

unions  nave  reacnea  agreement  ^  (formerly  pninloveH  coverinp-  rpfiiinfiancv  manpower, 

on  sharing  machine  savings  on  •  •  .  recent  merger  1  ®*"P*.°^®“  cc^vering  redundancy, 

a  50/50  basis,  but  made  no  pensions  and  sick  benefits.”  Higher  Output  Per  Man 

recommendation  that  thi<?  noliev  .  ®  affiliated  unions  repre-  xhe  memorandum  suggested  a 

be  followed  in  the  United  States  ^®ating  employes  of  the  national  four-year  agreement  when  exist-  At  a  visit  to  the  new  plant  of 
Similarity  of  nroblems  beinc  newspapers  published  in  London,  contracts  expired  in  12  the  Daily  Mirror,  the  Americans 


being  made  by  individual  news- 


Similarity  of  problems  being 
faced  in  New  York  City  (and 
elsewhere  in  the  U.S.)  and  in 
England  indicate  the  desirability 


“Many  of  the  Same  Problems’ 

Negotiations  between  this 


3  *4 -Year  Agreement 


Higher  Output  Per  Man 
1  a 

st-  At  a  visit  to  the  new  plant  of 
12  the  Daily  Mirror,  the  Americans 
were  presented  with  a  memoran¬ 
dum  describing  operations  with 
faster  presses  and  mechanized 


of  maintaining  “a  continuing  jftter  group  and  the  Newspaper 
relationship  so  that  we  can  both  Proprietors  Association  Ltd., 


In  negotiations  that  followed  publishing  equipment  to  produce 
a  money  settlement  came  to  10%  ^  daily  circulation  of  approxi- 


profit  by  mutual  exchanges”,  the  Pi'ssent  “many  of  the  same  prob-  fgj.  ^  contract  of  three  and  a  uiately  5,000,000. 


report  concluded.  lems  the  publishers  and  unions  half  years.  But  it  was  recognized  “We  aimed  to  reduce  staff, 

The  report  made  no  specific  New  York  City  are  facing,  ’  there  was  no  practical  way  to  tie  thus  producing  a  higher  output 


reference  to  the  wages  paid  in  report  said.  a  uniform  percentage  money  P®v  uian  in  the  machine  and  ^ 

England  as  compared  to  the  In  a  memorandum  submitted  settlement  for  all  unions  to  publishing  rooms,”  the  memw- 
U.S.,  nor  did  it  describe  new  to  the  Printing  and  Kindred  manpower  as  manpower  prob-  andum  stated,  “and  to  share  the 
equipment.  Trades  Federation  Feb.  8,  1963,  lems  of  each  union  were  differ-  saved  wages  stemming  from  re- 

It  was  submitted  jointly  by  the  proprietors  proposed  an  ap-  ent.  So  it  was  agreed  to  establish  duced  staffing  between  the  coifr 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  lawyer  and  proach  to  the  problem  of  excess  a  Joint  Board  in  recognition  pany  and  the  men  on  a  oO/w 
labor  mediator;  Herman  E.  manpower.  They  pointed  to  the  that  “mutual  cooperation  in  the  basis.  .  .  . 


Cooper,  attorney,  and  Thomas  economic  decline  of  newspapers  achievement  of  maximum  effi-  “After  a  prolonged  and  some 
J.  Murphy,  executive  vicepresi-  in  the  face  of  new  media  com-  ciency  of  production  is  an  essen-  times  bitter  period  of  negotis- 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  peting  in  news  services  and  ad-  tial  factor  in  the  future  pros-  tions  both  with  our  own  chapels 
New  York;  Bertram  A.  Powers,  vertising.  Circulation,  which  be-  perity  of  the  national  news-  and  the  branch  officials  con- 
president  of  New  York  Typo-  gan  to  fall  in  1957,  has  dropped  paper  industry.”  cerned,  we  were  able  to  introduce 

graphical  Union  No.  6;  and  from  a  peak  of  52,353,000  to  This  Joint  Board  consists  of  a  machine  room  comprehensite 
Asher  W.  Schwartz,  attorney  41,810,000.  Five  newspapers  an  equal  number  of  management  scheme,  which  reduced  our  mn- 
for  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  have  disappeared  and  others  and  labor  representatives  and  chine  room  staffing  from  749  to 


Deliverers  Union  of  New  York  were  in  danger  of  extinction. 


and  Vicinity. 


Price  increases  affect  circula- 


a  neutral  chairman  (Lord  Dev¬ 
lin).  It  is  empowered  to  “ex- 


541  and  to  achieve  a  scheme  ffl 
the  warehouse  which  led  to  » 


John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  tion  and  would  not  be  a  reliable  amine  all  the  circumstances  of  first  stage  reduction  of  pap^ 
the  Publishers  Association  of  solution.  Union  cooperation  was  publication  and  production”  workers  from  828  to  620  on  the 
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Sunday  Mirror  and  from  776  to 
447  on  the  Daily  Mirror.” 

The  memorandum  declared 
that  “members  of  the  unions 
concerned  show  a  noticeably 
better  spirit  stemminK,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  from  re^larization  of 
employmient  and  wages.” 

Interest  in  Arbitration 

On  May  7  the  Americans  had 
lunch  with  executives  of  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Savoy.  Hosts  were 
G.  R.  Pope,  Times;  A.  H.  Bruce, 
Beaverbrook  Newspapers ;  W. 
Mark  Chapman-Walker,  News 
of  the  World;  E.  W.  Cheadle, 
Thomson  Organisation;  R.  A. 
Childres,  Associated  News¬ 
papers;  J.  G.  Evans,  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  J.  L.  Wade,  St. 
Clemens  Press. 

“Our  discussion  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors  developed  considerable 
interest  on  their  part  in  our 
system  of  contract  arbitration 
predicated  on  the  no-strike  or 
lockout  obligation,”  the  joint  ac¬ 
count  continued.  “Collective  bar- 
piining  arrangements  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  not  enforceable  at  law. 
Hence  there  is  no  point  to  a  no¬ 
strike  or  lockout  commitment. 
Nor  is  arbitration  used  exten¬ 
sively  to  settle  disputes  arising 
during  a  contract  term.  .  .  .” 

Consequently,  strike  actions  at 
individual  newspapers  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  separate  agreements 
not  always  consistent  with  the 
pattern  of  the  industry.  Some 
years  ago  the  proprietors  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  strike  at  one  paper 
by  closing  down  all  of  their 
papers  and,  the  report  stated, 
‘‘apparently  it  is  their  determin¬ 
ation  to  do  this  in  the  future.” 

A  second  section  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  the  conference 
May  7-9  on  “Removing  Obstacles 
to  Automation  at  Chalfont  St. 
Giles. 

“Throughout  all  the  discus¬ 
sions,  all  participants  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


In  the  office  of  Lord  Thomson  of  Reef  ere:  (I.  fo  r.)  J.  M.  Bonfield, 
National  Graphical  Association;  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New  York  City 
lawyer  and  labor  mediator;  Herman  E.  Cooper,  counsel 'of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York;  John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City;  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guild;  Lord  Thomson;  Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of 
New  York  Typographical  Union;  T.  J.  Smith,  National  Union  of  Printing, 
Bookbinding  and  Paper  Workers;  Asher  W.  Schwartz,  counsel  to  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union;  and  Sidney  Lipkins,  president,  New 
York  Electrical  Contractors  Association. 


necessary  and  critical  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  advance  automation  but 
that  the  employment  problems  of 
automation  likewise  had  to  be 
solved  if  automation  was  to 
achieve  its  usefulness  in  British 
industries,”  the  joint  account 
said. 

This  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  British  Foundation  on 
Automation  and  Employment 
Ltd.,  a  companion  organization 
to  the  American  Foundation  on 
Automation  and  Employment. 


The  invitation  to  the  Americans 
to  attend  came  from  the  late 
John  I.  Snyder  Jr.,  co-chairman 
of  the  American  organization, 
which  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
labor  and  management. 

Mr.  Kheel  is  an  officer  of  the 
American  foundation.  He  said 
the  British  discussion  was  re¬ 
corded  and  the  American  ob¬ 
servers  were  asked  not  to  make 
any  release  on  proceedings  until 
they  were  edited  and  published. 


Automation:  British 
Union  View  Changing 


London 

Britain’s  newspaper  industry 
is  turning  to  automation  to  com¬ 
bat  the  rising  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  all  indications  are  that 
trade  unionists,  hitherto  sus¬ 
picious  of  automated  machinery, 
will  be  a  lot  more  cooperative 
in  aiding  the  transition. 

A  review  of  the  harsh  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  which  face  the  mass¬ 
selling  Fleet  Street  national 
dailies,  and  an  indication  of  big 
changes  in  the  methods  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  which  are  to 
come  was  gfiven  recently  by  Ger¬ 
ald  Byrne,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists. 

Mr.  Byrne  told  the  journal¬ 
istic  union’s  annual  convention; 
“In  Fleet  Street  generally  a 
dour  struggle  is  going  on  for 
survival  with  money  being 
poured  out  in  advertising  for 
circulation  and  for  support.  This 
cannot  continue  at  the  pace  now 
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set,  for  if  it  does  there  can  be 
only  one  ending,  more  papers 
going  to  the  wall. 

“I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  the  moguls  who  are 
planning  for  our  future  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  the  red  light  and  are 
now  off  on  another  tack  called 
‘decentralization’  for  want  of  a 
better  word.” 

This  meant  a  huge  print  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  produced  in  London  and 
a  spreading  of  the  print  load 
around  the  country  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  said. 

“I  am  afraid  it  will  not  help 
those  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  unions,”  he 
said,  “with  manning  agreements 
in  Fleet  Street.  Over  the  next 
10  to  16  years  London  print 
orders  may  shrink  by  half,  and 
in  some  cases  by  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  present  output  of 
production. 


“High  costs  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  ultimately  transportation 
costs  have  brought  this  about. 
It  has  become  too  expensive  to 
print  millions  of  papers  in  Lon- 
den  and  then  transport  them  by 
train  at  ever-increasing  freight 
cost  to  readers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“So  we  will  soon  see  ‘elec¬ 
tronic  scanners’  reading  whole 
newspaper  forms  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  transmitting  them  by 
coaxial  cable,  instead  of  as  in 
Japan  by  wireless,  to  Manches¬ 
ter,  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Bristol  or  Cardiff,  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh,  Belfast  and  any 
number  of  other  centers  where 
they  will  be  received  on  film  in 
relatively  short  time  and  etched 
by  process  workers  on  to  plates 
that  will  be  ready  for  running 
straight  away  in  the  machine 
room,  and  if  desired  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  local  news  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  centers  of  reproduction. 

“So  we  have  a  late  Fleet 
Street  paper,  complete  with 
local  news,  yes  and  pictures,  re¬ 
produced  and  ready  for  sale  in 
the  big  provincial  centers  with 
comparatively  short  rail  and 
road  runs  to  get  the  papers  dis¬ 
tributed.” 

There  would  be  more  work,  he 
said,  for  in  addition  to  a  full 
neet  Street  staff  to  produce 
the  papers  there  would  be  small 
ancillary  staffs  operating  in 
each  provincial  center  for  each 
paper.  And  the  saving  in  costs 
in  the  machine  and  publishing 
rooms  would  be  of  such  an  or¬ 
der,  allied  to  rail  freight-saving, 
that  there  would  be  handsome 
dividends  even  after  the  cost  of 
etching  and  machining  locally 
had  bwn  met. 

• 

Kelly-Smith  Named 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune,  announced  this  week 
the  appointment  of  Kelly-Smith 
Company  as  national  advertising 
representatives. 

It 


Supreme  Court  Voids 
Communist  Mail  Curb 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  on 
Monday  (May  24)  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law  which  permitted  the 
Postmaster  General  to  destroy 
allepe<l  communist  propaganda 
mail  from  abroad  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

The  Court’s  judgment — made 
unanimously  by  eight  Justices 
— was  welcomed  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  and  by  the 
press. 

Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  .said:  “Despite  its 
good  intentions,  the  law  has 
proved  practically  unworkable 
and  was  a  harassment  to  seri¬ 
ous  scholars  and  newsmen.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  Postmaster 
(Jeneral,  I  have  lieen  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  this 
program  on  freedom  of  speech.’’ 

Two  cases  were  heard  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  is.sue.  (E&P,  May 
22).  The  first,  brought  by  Cor¬ 
liss  Lamont,  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Basic  Pamphlets,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  statute  after  the  post 
office  held  up  deliverj'  of  a  copy 
of  the  Peking  Rexnew.  In  the 
second,  Leif  Heillierg,  a  San 
Francisco  toolmaker,  challenged 
post  office  action  in  holding  up 
a  Chinese  Communist  pamphlet 
in  Esperanto. 

“We  conclude  that  the  act  as 
construed  and  applied  is  un¬ 
constitutional  liecause  it  re¬ 


quires  an  official  act  (returning 
a  reply  card)  as  a  limitation 
on  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
the  adressee’s  First  Amendment 
rights,’’  the  Court  said  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
which  administered  the  1962 
.statute,  announced  that  it  had 
immediately  discontinued  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  statute. 

The  Government  had  argued 
that  the  requirement  to  return 
a  postal  card  to  get  delivery  of 
the  mail  was  only  an  inconveni¬ 
ence,  not  an  abridgement  of  a 
constitutional  right. 

But  the  Court  said  that  “the 
addressee  carries  an  affirmative 
obligation  which  we  do  not 
think  the  Government  may  im¬ 
pose  on  him.  This  requirement 
is  almost  certain  to  have  a  de- 
terent  effect,  especially  as  re- 
sjiects  those  who  have  .sensitive 
positions. 

“Their  livelihood  may  be  de- 
l>endent  on  a  security  clearance. 
Public  officials,  like  school  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  no  tenure,  might 
think  they  would  invite  disaster 
if  they  read  what  the  Federal 
Government  says  contains  the 
seeds  of  treason. 

“The  regime  of  this  act  is  at 
war  with  the  uninhibited,  robust, 
and  wide-open  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion  that  is  contemplated  by 
tbe  First  .Amendment.’’ 


Quirks^  Quotes  and  Qualms 

By  Michael  J.  Ogden 

It  may  be  there  are  those  who  think  I  have  quirl-  Of  I 
course  I  do.  After  all,  they  are  my  years  of  challeng  and  I 
I  change.  For  instance —  | 

I  love  them,  but  I  think  that  all  photographers  ipso 
I  facto,  are  screwballs. 

I  I  think  that  when  libel  becomes  a  factor  after  a  story 
i  has  been  published,  it  turns  out  that  no  one  on  the  copy  I 

\  desk  has  ever  handled  that  particular  story,  I 

I  I  think  that  all  circulation  men  are  a  law  unto  them-  | 

I  selves.  They  are  every  bit  as  gloomy  as  ad  men  when  I 

making  pr^ictions.  But  when  circulation  does  reach  a  j 
I  new  peak,  it  is  always  circulation  that  has  managed  the  j 

I  feat,  this,  I  suppose,  despite  the  barriers  put  up  by  the  | 

I  news  and  editorial  department. 

I  I  think  that  news  editors  frequently  confu.se  what  edi-  | 

j  torial  writers  are  interested  in  with  what  the  public  is  ! 

i  interested  in.  I 

I  I  know  that  we  sometimes  play  on  Page  One  stories  | 
I  which  have  bemused  the  editorial  department  .so  much  that  \ 

I  we  get  confused  and  think  the  public  cares. 

I  I  had  one  boss  who  ate  every  day  at  the  same  club  \ 
I  with  the  same  group  of  three  or  four  cronies.  No  matter  \ 

I  what  the  luncheon  discussion,  upon  his  return,  I  would 
I  1)6  greeted  with,  “Let’s  get  after  such-and-such.  The  whole  I 

-  town’s  talking.’’  \ 

=  More  quirks:  I 

I  The  women’s  department.  I  love  women.  But  if  there  i 

I  is  one  think  I  have  learned,  it  is  that  you  need  the  grace  | 

I  of  an  Anthony  Eden,  the  homespun  integrity  of  an  Eisen-  I 

I  hower,  the  bland  obstinacy  of  a  Chou-En  Lai,  the  forensics 

I  of  a  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  tough  stubbornness  of  a  Lyn-  | 

don  Johnson,  the  relentless  brutality  of  a  Torquemada,  in 
f  order  to  keep  peace  among  the  women  on  the  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦  ; 

Maybe  I  will  have  better  luck  wdth  the  newspaper  of  i 
,  tomoiTow,  if  I  can  stand  that  many  more  years  of  chal-  j 

?  lenge  and  change.  One  thing  the  experts  tell  us  about  the  | 

-  newspaper  of  tomorrow  is  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  i 

•  any  “higgledy-piggledy”  presentation  of  the  day’s  news  1 

I  with  the  stories  and  illustrations  filling  in  the  chinks 

I  around  the  advertising  on  the  inside  pages.  Instead,  the 
I  news  department  is  going  to  dummy  the  pages,  grouping 

I  the  related  stories,  channeling  the  news  flow  from  Page 

I  One  throughout  the  paper.  Only  then  will  the  advertis- 
I  ing  be  permitted  to  ooze  like  hot  lava  into  the  remaining 
I  space.  This,  of  course,  will  be  mostly  in  the  back,  out  of 
I  the  way  of  a  proper  display  of  the  news. 

I  What  I  have  learned,  if  I  have  learned  anything,  is  that 
I  a  good  newspaper  is  a  complete  newspaper,  that  it  has 

I  standards  of  taste  and  selectivity,  that  popularity  is  not 

I  the  answ’er. 

:  *  i|c  4c 

I  After  3  times  10  years  of  challenge  and  change,  I’m 
I  wrestling  with  problems  no  one  ever  thought  to  tell  me 
I  about.  All  I  had  in  mind  originally  was  to  get  into  a  news- 
I  paper  way  of  life — you  know — where  you  keep  a  prisoner 
incommunicado  in  a  rolltop  desk  until  your  paper  hits  the 
f  street.  Or  you  tie  up  a  telegraph  wire  by  transmitting  the 
Old  Testament  over  it. 

Instead,  a  whole  new  world  is  unfolding,  Computeriza- 
I  tion  of  copy,  electronic  light  rays  with  which  editors  will 
I  make  up  pages — a  new  communications  field  where  things 
I  will  go  in  one  end  and  come  out  another  in  a  way  I  can- 
I  not  even  fathom,  no  less  believe  in. 

I  At  least,  if  my  luck  holds,  it  won’t  be  my  problem, 
i  it’ll  be  yours.  f 

I  ,  I 

(Excerpts  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ogden,  who  is  | 
executive  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin, 

I  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference  May  15  at  Univer- 
I  sity  Park,  Pa.) 

I 
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GOLDEN  PEN  OF  FREEDOM  award  it  presented  by  Claude  Bellanger, 
left,  president  of  FIEJ,  to  C.  Esmond  Wickremesinghe  of  Ceylon  at  the 
Federation's  meeting  in  Munich. 
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l(i  igham  Urges  More 
Pr  ess  Discipline 


London 

Barr’.  Bingham,  editor  and 
publish*'!  of  the  Louisville  (Ky,) 
Cvurifr  I  on  nial  and  Times,  told 
the  International  Press  Institute 
here  this  week  that  editors  and 
publishers  must  puard  aprainst 
allowing  press  freedom  to  dete- 
I  riorate  into  press  license. 

Speaking  l>efore  250  delegates 
from  37  countries,  he  warned 
that  this  was  a  job  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  and  should  not  become 
the  official  action  of  govern¬ 
ments. 

.Mr.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the 
executive  Iward  of  IPI,  made 
these  points: 

“Every  thoughtful  journalist 
wll  admit  that  there  is  a  line 
somewhere  lieyond  which  press 
freedom  deteriorates  into  press 
license.  The  difficulty  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  where  that  line 
truly  runs.” 

“We  don’t  want  government 
to  draw  it  for  us,  heaven  forbid. 
We  mu.st  draw  it  ourselves,  then. 
If  we  reject  outside  discipline, 
as  we  always  must,  then  we  have 
need  to  accept  self-discipline.” 

“Press  freedom  is  a  living 
and  demanding  cause,  not  a 
craven  idol.  Its  perpetual  chal¬ 
lenge  takes  many  forms  in  many 
different  areas  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Bingham  said  {wwerful 
forces  are  working  against  press 
freedom  in  many  new  countries. 
"Some  of  the  forces  are  directed 
from  outside,”  he  said.  “Some 
spring  from  the  inner  drives  of 
nationalism. 


Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
and  Times,  opens  the  14th  gen- 
•ral  assembly  of  the  International 
•  Press  Institute  in  London.  He  is 
j  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 


“In  such  situations,  our  most 
direct  contribution  is  to  offer 
sound  technical  training  to  jour¬ 
nalists  who  are  assuming  new, 
unfamiliar  responsibilities.  Such 
training  will  give  a  journalist  an 
understanding  of  what  a  free 
press  really  means.  Certainly  it 
will  equip  him  to  operate  in 
freedom  if  he  can  win  that 
opportunity,” 

Mr.  Bingham  .stressed  that  the 
IPI  is  engaged  in  training 
courses  for  journalists  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Harsh  Libel  I..aws 

Lord  Shawcross,  a  former 
British  Attorney  General  and 
head  of  an  inquiry  into  the  press 
in  1961  and  1962,  called  for 
changes  in  the  British  libel  law 
to  “soften  its  impact  on  the 
press.” 

But  his  comments  were  di¬ 
rected  more  toward  matters  of 
“qualified  privilege”  in  report¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  the  related 
subject  of  press  comment  before 
criminal  trials.  Lord  Shawcross 
said  he  preferred  the  British 
system,  which  strictly  prohibits 
pre-trial  publicity.  However,  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  British  approach 
best  for  other  countries. 

Of  the  British  scene,  he  said 
the  law  has  “gone  wrong”  in 
making  it  too  hard  for  news¬ 
papers  to  establish  the  defense 
of  truth  in  what  they  print  and 
in  “awarding  damages  in  sums 
wholly  excessive  and  bearing  no 
relation  whatever  to  any  damage 
actually  sustained.” 

He  proposed,  first,  that  the 
British  press  be  privileged  to 
publish  critical  statements  by 
government  officials,  judges  or 
other  public  figures.  He  sug¬ 
gested,  as  a  qualification,  that 
any  such  statement  must  have 
been  published  without  malice 
and  that  the  paper  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  apologize  if  the  state¬ 
ment  turns  out  to  have  been 
false. 

U.S.  System  Cited 

He  pointed  out  that  such  qual¬ 
ified  privilege  to  report  legal  or 
political  news  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Lord  Shawcross 
said  that  the  courts  might  find 
it  part  of  the  law  here,  too,  but 


Text  of  Walter  Lippmann’s 
address  to  IPI  will  be  found  on 
page  64. 
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Among  the  American  delegates  to  the  IPI  meeting  at  Grosvenor  House 
in  London:  From  the  left — Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  AP; 
Stanley  Swinton,  assistant  GM  of  AP;  John  Lloyd,  of  AP,  London;  and 
Talbot  Patrick,  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 


AP's  Malcolm  W.  Browne  reports 
on  reporters'  problems  in  covering 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 


that  Parliament  should  make 
certain  by  statute. 

Lord  Shawcross  was  critical 
of  the  role  of  juries  in  libel 
cases — one  of  the  last  kinds  of 
civil  actions  in  which  Britain 
still  uses  juries.  He  said  they 
were  “often  prejudiced  against 
the  press,”  and  that  higher 
courts  should  have  power  to 
correct  their  damages  awards, 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
said  different  conditions  in  the 
U.S.  required  more  press  scru¬ 
tiny  of  criminal  proceedings. 

Malcom  Browne,  Associated 
Press  reporter,  said  both  sides 
in  the  Viet  Nam  war  tried  to 
use  the  press  as  a  psychological 
weapon. 

Lord  Thomson,  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  said  publishers  should 


continually  strive  for  full  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  but  they  must 
l>e  prepared  to  accept  compro¬ 
mise  with  this  principle  in 
newly  emerging  nations. 

After  reiterating  his  doctrine 
of  editorial  autonomy  for  each 
newspaper  within  his  group,  the 
Canadian-born  owner  of  about 
120  newspapers  in  eight  coun¬ 
tries  said  he  was  convinced  that 
in  countries  where  the  people 
are  relatively  less  sophisticated 
and  less  politically  experienced, 
“criticism  of  government  may 
legitimately  be  subjected  to 
some  degree  of  restriction.” 

“Some  of  the  journalist  in 
these  developing  countries,”  he 
said,  “do  not  have  a  sufficient 
background  to  enable  them  to 
restrain  themselves  from  de- 
.structive  or  inflammatory  criti¬ 
cism  which,  exposed  to  popula¬ 
tions  which  have  not  yet  learned 
the  art  of  political  stability, 
could  lead  to  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Lester  Markel,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  named  chairman  of  a  new 
IPI  Advisory  Committee  which 
was  being  set  up  to  suggest 
projects  for  the  organization. 
Mr.  Markel  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  founders  of  the  Institute. 
• 

$11,000  ill  Awards 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Scholarship  awards  totaling 
more  than  $11,000  capped  an 
evening  of  recognition  for  about 
100  students  at  the  41st  annual 
University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Journalism  awards  banquet 
May  22, 
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CIRCULATION 

Lovas  Sees 
Threats  in 

Merchandise  Sampling  in 
newspapers  was  strongly  con¬ 
demned  this  week  at  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting  at 
Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

The  speaker  was  Stephen  E. 
Lovas,  circulation  director  of 
Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  who  warned:  “I 
believe  that  if  we  permit  sample 
food  products  or  other  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  inserted  into  a  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  we  will  prostitute  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  newspaper  carrier  boy 
system  that  has  been  the  very 
life  blood  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

Admitting  that  advertisers 
gain  considerable  impact  from 
such  operations,  Mr.  Lovas 
painted  a  picture  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  men,  the  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  who  were  awaiting  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  convert  “thousands 
upon  thousands  of  newspaper 
carrier  boys  into  the  largest  and 
most  economical  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  direct-sampling  army  any¬ 
body  in  the  dry  cereal  or  tooth 
paste  business  ever  had  thoughts 
of.” 

All  it  required,  he  stressed, 
would  be  selling  a  few  hundred 
publishers  on  the  idea  of  having 
their  newspaper  carrier  boys  de¬ 
liver  the  sample  merchandise 
along  with  their  newspapers, 
either  inserted  or  otherwise. 
“Colonel  Cornflakes  will  save  a 
mint  of  money,  the  boys  will 
make  a  few  shekels,  even  the 
newspapers  can  be  cut  in  for 
some  easily  earned  dough,”  he 
added. 

Painful,  Costly  Trap 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  not  an 
original  idea,”  Mr.  Lovas  chal¬ 
lenged.  “It  has  been  put  forth 
periodically  over  many  years  by 
many  different  people.  News¬ 
papers,  up  to  this  point  have 
refused  to  walk  into  what  was, 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
painful  and  costly  trap.  But  now 
it  is  being  tried  again  and  some 
are  falling  for  it,  though  it 
promises  nothing  but  trouble  for 
publishers  as  w’ell  as  circulation 
people.” 

Stressing  that  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  sampling  were  the 
same  everj’where,  Mr.  Lovas 
went  on  to  speak  of  those  spe¬ 
cifically  threatening  New  York 
state  publishers.  He  cited  a  New’ 
York  law’  which  forbids  “un¬ 
authorized  advertisements  in 
publications,”  then  asked  this 
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Serious 

Sampling 

question:  “If  we  allow  sample 
food  products  or  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  inserted  into  our 
newspapers,  then  what  on  earth 
will  prevent  our  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys  from  making  private 
deals  with  drug  stores,  butchers, 
bakers  and  politicians  for  in¬ 
serting  merchandise  or  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  newspaper  without 
the  publisher’s  consent?” 

Most  circulation  men,  he  said, 
would  be  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  arose  and  the  cancel¬ 
lations  which  resulted,  when  “an 
opposition  political  party  in¬ 
serted  its  literature  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  Of  course,  neither  the 
publisher  or  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  had  allowed  it  but,  some 
clever  ward  leader  had  sold  one 
or  more  carrier  boys  a  package 
for  some  small  stipend  and  no 
amount  of  talk  could  convince 
the  customer  that  you  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  part  in  the  deal.” 

Mr.  Lovas  cited  a  further 
threat  in  sampling  operations. 
He  said  that  after  considerable 
research  “I  find  also  that  we  can 
get  into  serious  trouble  with  the 
Post  Office  authorities  and  very 
well  can  lose  our  Second  Class 
mailing  privileges  if  we  insert 
sample  food  products  or  other 
merchandise  in  the  newspaper.” 

Printed  Sheets  Only 

Quoting  a  letter  written  by 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  in  1934,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  about  inserting 
“swatches”  in  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Lovas  said  that  the  law.  Act  of 
March  3,  1879,  embodied  in  Sec¬ 
tion  520  P.L.  and  R.,  “requires 
that  a  publication,  to  be  entitled 
to  transmission  in  the  mails  at 
the  second-class  rates  of  postage, 
must  be  formed  of  printed  sheets 
only.” 

Mr.  Lovas  .said  that  with  the 
basic  concept  of  the  newspaper- 
boy  delivery  system  changed  by 
“virtually  making  him  a  peddler 
of  sardines,  or  cornflakes,  or 
soap,  or  toothpaste,  I’d  hate  to 
have  to  convince  a  judge  that  the 
boy  was  simply  an  independent 
contract-carrier  of  the  paper.” 

He  urged  circulators  not  to 
tamper  with  the  independent 
relationship  they  now  enjoyed 
with  their  carrier  boys.  “I 
suggest  that,  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  ourselves  messed  up  with 
these  sampling  programs  for 
other  businesses,  we  stick  to  our 
own  business,  concentrating  on 
improving  our  own  product  and 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


i  The  Substance,  Not  The  Shad*  w 

By  Wallace  Carroll 

?  Every  one  of  us  who  loves  and  believes  in  newspuiicrs 
I  will  welcome  the  new  technology  in  the  production  de- 
I  partments  as  we  welcome  the  new  techniques  in  the  ,ews 
I  room, 

I  Still,  for  all  those  who  report,  write  and  edit  the  news, 

I  the  truly  significant  departure  in  the  coming  years  will 
I  lie  elsewhere. 

I  If  I  am  right,  this  great  development  will  be  —  it  must 
I  be  —  the  cultivation  by  every  newspaperman  of  a  pa.ssion- 
?  ate  interest  in  the  meaning  and  the  substance  of  the  news, 

I  in  the  essential  truth  of  what  we  print,  in  the  relevance 
I  of  that  essential  truth  to  the  questions  that  the  American 
I  reader  will  want  answered. 

I  Now  don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  inferring  that 
I  newspapers  have  been  indifferent  to  the  truth.  But  news- 
I  papers  have  inevitably  mirrored  to  a  great  extent  the 
1  interests  and  tastes  of  their  audience.  And  given  the 
nature  of  our  audience  in  years  past,  I  think  we  have 
often  been  inclined  to  reach  for  the  angle  instead  of  the  | 
]  essence,  for  the  alluring  shadow  instead  of  the  substance,  i 
j  Thus  we  have  given  our  readers  a  glittering  mosaic  of 
events  which  never  quite  comes  together  in  a  coherent  | 
I  picture.  We  have  given  them  “stories”  but  we  have  not 
?  always  given  them  continuity  and  a  sense  of  direction. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  new  generation  and  a  new 
audience.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  second  World  War,  the 
I  American  reader  considered  himself  a  spectator  —  a  spec¬ 
tator  who  could  view  the  world  arena  from  a  safe  and  j 
I  sanitary  place  in  the  grandstand.  But  today  the  American 
■  reader  is  the  leading  protag’onist  in  the  world  arena.  And 
even  in  his  own  community,  which  he  once  considered  so 
:  sheltered  from  trouble,  all  kinds  of  new  and  complex  prob- 

^  lems  are  coming  at  him.  = 

I  The  new  journalism  will  be  inspired  by  a  passionate  in-  I 
=  terest  in  the  substance  of  the  news.  And  this  interest  will  j 

be  shared  not  only  by  nosy  and  well-informed  reporters  I 
out  on  the  periphery  but  by  nosy  and  well-informed  desk-  i 
men  and  editors  in  the  news  room. 

Deskmen  will  no  longer  be  the  eunuchs  in  the  harem,  ! 
mildly  aware  of  what  is  going  on  but  unable  to  derive  | 
much  enjoyment  from  it,  ! 

I  In  fact,  deskmen  will  have  a  creative  role  to  play  in  i 
I  the  new  journalism.  For  its  most  exciting  element  will  be  1 
I  the  interplay  of  effort  among  reporters,  deskmen  and  edi-  I 
j  tors,  all  equally  inquisitive  and  knowledgeable,  in  separat-  | 
ing  the  substance  from  the  illusory  shadow  and  bringing  | 
the  reader  a  coherent  account  of  contemporary  events.  j 
If  I  am  right,  all  of  this  will  have  its  effect  on  the  teach-  j 
,  ing  of  journalism. 

I  As  in  the  newspapers,  technique  will  be  subordinated  j 
i  to  substance.  Without  pointing  a  finger  at  any  school,  I  j 
would  say  that  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  courses 
I  on  how  to  be  a  foreign  correspondent,  how  to  write  dra- 
I  matic  criticism,  how  to  write  a  sports  column  and  how  to  | 
I  use  a  computer  to  find  the  correlation  between  the  farm  | 
I  vote  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  butter  and  egg  quotations.  I 
I  In  the  place  of  such  “how  to  do  it”  courses,  I  would  like 
I  to  see  schools  of  journalism  sponsor  more  courses  that 
I  will  bring  together  all  the  resources  of  the  university  —  I 
the  economists,  scientists,  historians  and  others  —  to  turn  \ 
out  news  men  who  will  indeed  be  equipped  to  clarify  the 
trends  and  issues. 

I  Beyond  this,  I  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  more  done 
I  to  provide  cram  courses,  refresher  courses,  for  newspaper 
I  men  and  w’omen  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  ten, 

1  fifteen,  twenty  or  more  years. 

Such  is  the  new  journalism,  with  its  promise  and  its 
problems,  as  I  discern  it. 

(.Mr.  Carroll  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Pulitzer 
Memorial  Lecture  which  he  gave  May  21  at  the  Columbia  j 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.) 
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Uni  ed  Klans 
Sd«'  Papers 
bi  vlabama 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

I'nitea  .  Ians  of  America  Inc., 
of  Tu.s< .  )Osa,  filed  a  million- 
doHar  I'J'ol  suit  this  week  in 
cir<uit  i.iiiit  naminf?  the  Bir- 
miiiRham  Xews  Inc.  and  Leonard 
Chambhc  religion  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
among  the  defendants. 

Other  defendants  are  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  Inc.,  Temple  Emanu- 
E1  Inc.  of  Birmingham,  Sher¬ 
man  Raffcl  of  the  University  of 
.41abama  Medical  Center,  and 
Rabbi  .Milton  L.  Grafman  of 
Temple  Einanu-El. 

The  complaint  charges  that 
Rabbi  Grafman  and  Dr.  Raffel 
said  in  public  addresses  that  the 
Klan  was  an  organization  which 
distributed  and  inculcated  bigo¬ 
try  and  hatred  among  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  U.S.  The 
same  accusations,  it  alleges, 
were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Region,  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
on  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Reports  of  the  talks  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Birmingham  News, 
a  Newhouse  newspaper,  and  in 
the  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

.According  to  the  complaint 
filed  by  Matt  H.  Murphy  Jr., 
general  counsel  for  the  United 
Klans  of  America,  “plaintiff 
claims  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  defamatory  statements  it 
lost  many  members  of  its  organ¬ 
ization,  suffered  great  disrepute 
and  was  irreparably  injured  and 
damaged.” 

It  is  asserted  that  the  news¬ 
papers  were  jiart  of  the  conspir¬ 
acy  against  the  plaintiff. 

If  the  case  goes  to  trial,  it 
would  not  be  unlikely  for  the 
defense  attorneys  to  insist  upon 
production  of  the  Klan’s  mem- 
|!>er.';hip  list,  in  view  of  the  claim 
to  loss  of  membership. 


New  Firm  Takes  Over 
Hartley  Newspapers 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Papers  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office  this 
week  requesting  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Spectator  Printing  and 
jPublishing  Company.  The  firm 
J^ill  continue  to  publish  the  eight 
Hartley  Spectator  Newspapers 
now  published  by  Hartley  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company. 
Incorporators  are  C.  Carlton 
Hartley,  Wes  Kreger  and  Robert 
iReider. 


Scholarship  Honors 
James  Wright  Brown 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  James  Wright  Brown 
Scholarship. 

The  scholarship,  amounting  to 
$1,000  a  year  has  been  provided 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  as  a 
memorial  to  its  late  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board, 
James  Wright  Brown.  It  is  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  enrolled  in  journalism  at 
Columbia  on  a  basis  of  need 
and  merit. 

In  announcing  the  scholar¬ 
ship,  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 
said: 

“We  are  proud  to  have  the 
James  Wright  Brown  Scholar¬ 
ship  honoring  the  memory  of  a 
good  and  much  respected  friend 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“We  are  also  grateful  to  have 
this  assistance  from  EDITOR  & 
Publisher  at  a  time  when  the 
School  is  turning  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  field  for  support  of  its 
educational  activities.” 

• 

McMahon  Beats  Hunt 
For  Typos’  Presidency 

Chicago 

James  McMahon,  58,  a  leader 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union’s  Progressive  Party, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Chicago  Local  No.  16. 

He  defeated  Fred  R.  Hunt 
Jr.,  president  of  the  6,100-mem¬ 
ber  union  since  1959,  by  a  vote 
of  1,937  to  1,845.  Mr.  Hunt,  a 
member  of  the  Independent 
Party,  has  run  unsuccessfully 
for  president  of  the  ITU.  Mr. 
McMahon,  who  moved  up  from 
vicepresident  of  the  local,  is  a 
composing  room  employe  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times. 

Others  elected  were  Larry 
O’Neill,  Progressive,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  George  M.  Bante,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer;  Jerry  Musil,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  recording  secretary  and 
organizer,  and  John  Colbert, 
Progressive,  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  George  J.  Cooper  of 
Allen  Kander  Associates  of  New 
York  City. 

• 

Wisconsin  Leader 

Milwaukee 

Don  MacGregor,  publisher  of 
the  Pa/rk  Falls  Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association  at  the 
112th  annual  convention  here 
May  21-23.  First  vicepresident 
is  Robert  Gauger,  'Whitehall 
Times. 


Tv’s  Clark  Returns 
To  Print  on  N.  Y.  Post 


Blair  Clark 
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Blair  Clark,  47,  former  news¬ 
paper  owner  and  television  ex¬ 
ecutive,  return¬ 
ed  to  print 
journalism  this 
week.  Dorothy 
Schiif,  editor-in- 
chief  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
New  York  Post, 
announced  he 
had  joined  the 
evening  tabloid 
as  associate 
publisher. 

“A  new  type  of  journalism” 
that  has  emerged  as  a  result  of 
tv  competition  is  one  reason 
bringing  Mr.  Clark  back  into 
the  newspaper  field  after  12 
years  with  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  It  involves 
greater  emphasis  on  interpreta¬ 
tion,  opinion,  and  explanation 
now  that  the  electronic  media 
get  the  first  play  of  news,  he 
said. 

“I  think  the  Post  is  a  fine 
paper  and  has  done  remarkably 
well,”  Mr.  Clark  said.  “It  hap¬ 
pens  that  its  views  fit  very  well 
with  mine.  Mrs.  Schiff  and  I 
have  a  strong  identity  of  views.” 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Schiff 
denied  that  any  financial  inter¬ 
est  was  involved  in  the  move. 
Mr.  Clark’s  family  amassed  a 
fortune  in  the  1880’s  through 
the  Clark  Thread  Company. 

Mr.  Clark  in  1946  founded  the 
New  Ha/mpshire  Sunday  News 
in  Manchester  with  B.  J.  Mc- 
Quaid.  It  was  capitalized  for 
$50,000.  After  buying  his  part¬ 
ner’s  interest  he  sold  it  in  1948 
at  a  profit  to  William  Loeb  and 
Leonard  V.  Finder  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader. 

“I  am  just  an  employe  of  the 
Post,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 

His  position,  he  said,  involved 
both  editorial  and  publishing 
ends  of  the  business. 

His  first  newspaper  job  after 
he  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1940  was  as  a  reporter  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  At 
Harvard  he  was  president  of  the 
Crimson. 

He  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
as  a  private.  After  five  years 
he  was  mustered  out  a  captain. 
He  served  with  the  Third  Army 
in  Europe. 

After  disposing  of  the  New 
Hampshire  paper,  he  became 
business  manger  and  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Star,  then  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Boston 
Traveler.  He  joined  the  foreign 
staff  of  CBS  in  1953  and  became 
general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News  in  1961. 


Mr.  Clark  quit  CBS  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  went  on  vacation  in 
Mexico.  Returning  to  New  York 
two  months  ago,  he  began  talks 
with  Mrs.  Schiff  that  led  to  his 
present  position. 

Mr.  Clark  is  divorced  from 
his  wife.  He  has  two  sons,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Cameron. 

• 

UPl  Assigns  Brydoii 
To  Southwest  Division 

Dallas 

Donald  J.  Brydon  has  been 
appointed  executive  assistant  of 
the  Southwest  Division  of 
United  Press  International,  Di¬ 
vision  Manager  William  C.  Pay¬ 
ette  announced  May  22. 

Mr.  Brydon  joined  the  Divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  at  Dallas  from 
Tokyo,  where  he  had  been  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager  for  Asia 
since  1962.  The  42-year-old  news 
executive  joined  UPI  at  St. 
Louis  in  1947.  Prior  to  going  to 
Japan  in  1962,  he  had  been 
regional  executive  in  Iowa,  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  He  is  a  native  of 
Bloomfield,  Mo.,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

His  father,  D.  R.  Brydon, 
edited  weekly  newspapers  in 
Missouri  for  30  years  and  then 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

• 

Booth  Newspapers 
Executives  Named 

Detroit 

Changes  at  the  executive  level 
in  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  were 
announced  this  week  by  George 
P.  McCallum  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Michigan  group. 

John  A.  McDonald  retires  as 
board  chairman  June  1  after  a 
44-year  career  with  the  Booth 
newspapers.  He  continues  as  a 
director. 

Gordon  T.  Craig  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  a  vicepresident,  was 
made  executive  vicepresident, 
and  James  E.  Sauter  of  Ann 
Arbor,  personnel  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  was  appointed  vicepresident 
for  employe  relations. 

• 

Doctor  of  Commerce 

St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Henry  A.  Satterwhite,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era  and  board  chairman  of 
Allegheny  Airlines,  will  be 
honored  by  St.  Bonaventure 
University  at  its  105th  com¬ 
mencement  on  Sunday,  Jime  6, 
with  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  commercial  science. 
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Resurgence 
Just  Begun, 
Ad  Men  Told 


Victoria,  B.  C. 

Newspapers  have  entered  the 
threshold  of  a  resurgence  that 
will  be  history-making  in  scope, 
according  to  Harold  V.  Manzer, 
advertising  director,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal. 

Their  advertising  strength  is 
greater  than  ever  before  and 
major  competitors  face  some 
•worrisome  situations,  he  told  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Television’s  soaring  time  and 
production  costs  have  resulted 
in  multiple  sponsorships  which 
one  agency  executive  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  “dividing  the  benefits 
and  fractionating  the  value,’’  he 
pointed  out. 

Magazines  are  not  continuing 
1964’s  gains,  he  added.  Many 
have  gone  into  zoned  editions 
and  more  such  moves  are  to  be 
expected.  But  by  regionalizing 
the  magazines  desert  their  orig¬ 
inal  concept  of  national  coverage 
of  national  markets  and  admit 
newspapers  were  right  all  along 
in  contending  all  business  is 
local,  Mr.  Manzer  declared. 

Meanwhile  an  Elmo  Roper 
survey  shows  that  on  Sunday 
mornings  as  many  people  are 
reading  newspapers  as  are  tuned 
in  on  all  electronic  media,  radio 
and  television  combined,  Mr. 
Manzer  said. 

Last  year’s  retail  linage  gain 
of  5%  above  1963’s  record  was 
made  despite  “all  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  low  cost  shoppers, 
throw-away  circulars,  direct 
mail,  spot  radio,  spot  television 
and  all  competing  media,”  he 
stressed. 

“More  merchants  bought  more 
space  in  new'spapers  because 
they  found  it  produced  more 
results,”  he  declared  in  chal¬ 
lenging  competing  media  “who 
covet  newspaper  rapport  with 
retailers”  to  “make  what  they 
can  of  that.” 

Newspaper  advertising  men 
have  a  right  to  be  gratified — but 
not  satisfied — he  said  in  warning 
against  the  loss  of  perspective 
and  on  the  perils  of  prosperity. 

“You  may  be  a  peacock  today 
and  a  feather  duster  tomorrow,” 
he  warned,  in  urging: 

— definite  plans  to  step  up 
staff  selling  skills. 

— bids  for  recoveries  of  lost 
accounts  based  on  a  10-year 
study  of  account  mortality 
tables. 

— a  review  of  proven  ad  sales 


aids  as  a  mental  Spring  tonic, 
“for  old  ideas  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fade  away.” 

And  he  nominated  for  oblivion 
the  ad  director  with  “tunnel 
vision,  that  condition  that  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  see  only  what  is 
immediately  in  front  of  him  and 
in  a  very  narrow  range.” 

•  *  * 

The  Seattle  Times  won 
PNNAEA’s  award  for  single 
color  with  a  Bon  Marche  ad, 
“Stringing  Pastels  by  Gorland” 
and  the  Oregonian  took  multi¬ 
color  reproduction  honors  for 
Armour’s  “Hot  Dog”  copy. 

Promotion  laurels  went  to  the 
Spokane  Times  for  its  Spokane 
Area  Development  campaign. 

Dale  A.  Dixon,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  was 
elected  president  of  the  inter¬ 
national  regional  NAEA  organi¬ 
zation.  He  succeeds  Frank  A. 
McGirr,  Ca/gtarj/  (Alta.)  Herald. 
E.  (Sid)  Sidaway,  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Press,  is  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent  with  Del  Jackson,  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


Alaska  €^ts 
Sunday  Paper 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
morning  daily,  will  go  on  a 
seven-day  basis  June  13,  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Brown,  publisher,  has 
announced. 

The  News  switched  from  the 
afternoon  to  morning  field  April 
13,  1964. 

The  new  Sunday  News  will 
feature  two  staff-produced  tab¬ 
loid  magazines  and  full-size 
color  comics.  Alaska  Living, 
listed  as  Alaska’s  only  weekly 
magazine  devoted  to  statewide 
topics,  personalities  and  events, 
will  move  to  the  Sunday  package 
from  the  Saturday  edition. 

In  addition,  a  new  magazine 
geared  to  world  and  national 
events  will  be  launched  under 
the  name  Prism. 

The  News  is  in  its  19th  year 
of  publication.  It  began  as  a  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  in  1946  and  entered 
six-day  publication  a  year  later. 
The  News  is  a  member  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

• 

Air  Series  Wins  Prize 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Aviation  and  Space  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  gave  its  Strebig 
Memorial  Award  this  week  to 
David  H.  Hoffman  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  aviation 
safety.  Dorothy  Marie  Hor- 
zempa  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register  -  Republic  received  a 
prize  for  articles  on  general 
aviation. 


McCann-Erickson  agency  is  asking  newspaper  reprc  nitativei 
to  furnish  rates  for  an  8-page,  preprinted  supplemerL.  Buick. 
.McC-E  climt,  would  like  to  insert  tabloid-size  preprint'  in  ne^g. 
papers  to  introduce  new  models  next  Fall.  Reps  see  a  tro  d  amon| 
car  manufacturers  to  pre-printed  supplements. 

*  *  * 

The  Marathon  Products  group  of  the  American  Can  Jompanj 
in  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  is  preparing  to  market  a  strobos  'opic  light 
unit  which  it  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Jmimal-Standard.  The  device  enables  newspapers  to  )nanually 
control  register  cut-off  on  color  preprints.  (Called  the  Marathon 
Hi-Fi  SpectaGard  Kit,  it  will  be  priced  at  $250,  when  available, 
and  consists  of  the  following:  register  light  unit,  instructioi 
manual,  and  a  5,000  impression  SpectaColor  test  roll.  Meanwhile 
Willard  C.  Worcester,  publisher  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  otM 
Evening  Press,  told  E&P  some  of  his  production  people  havt 
invented  an  in-register  control  unit  which  costs  less  tlian  $40. 
Mr.  Worcester  said  pressroom  superintendent  A1  Meier  has  mad* 
test  runs  at  30,000  p.p.h.  and  up  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
holding  register. 

*  4c  % 

Francis  J.  Kenny,  manager  of  sales  development  for  Millioi 
.Market  Newspapers  in  New  York,  has  left  this  job  lo  become 
research  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Mr.  Kenny  headet 
the  research  department  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
five  years  during  his  12-year  association  with  that  paper. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  D.  Murray,  publisher  of  the  Rockaway  Beach  (N.  Y.) 
Wave,  was  elected  president  of  Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  pub 
lisher-owned  national  advertising  representative.  Billings  in  1961 
increased  12.7%  over  the  previous  year  for  the  126  paid  circula¬ 
tion  community  newspapers. 

*  *  ■!< 

Bulova  jewelers,  who  ran  12-paRe  supplements  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  and  the  New  York  Post  on  May  5  and  6,  and  i 
16-pager  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  May  11,  plan  to  expand 
the  idea  to  50  cities  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  Fall,  .4rthiu 
Schwartz,  ad  manager,  told  E&P.  About  75%  of  the  ad  space 
in  the  supplements  is  placed  by  local  jewelers  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  Bulova,  the  rest  is  editorial. 

*  *  • 

A  trend  toward  premium  mechandising  by  retail  outlets  in  liet 
of  issuing  trading  stamps  was  noted  by  Van  T.  Pender  of  the 
National  Silver  Company  in  a  talk  before  the  Merchandising 
Executives  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  Incentive  Merchandising  maga 
zine  reports.  Mr.  Pender,  whose  firm  planned  and  supplied  premi¬ 
ums  to  the  70-unit  Food  Giant  Markets  chain,  said  the  use  ol 
double-truck  color  newspaper  ads  and  a  teaser  campaign  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  promotion  in  17  newspapers  “will  probably  become 
the  format  for  the  continuity  promotion  field.”  The  merchandise 
offered  by  the  chain  was  sold  out  after  the  4th  day,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Reeves,  for  the  past  14  years  manager  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  Chicago  office,  has  been  elected  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  the  agency  and  John  Monsarrat,  now  management  super¬ 
visor  in  the  New  York  office  where  he  is  head  of  the  Liggett  4 
Myers  account  team,  has  been  reassigned  as  Chicago  manager 
Mr.  Reeves  will  continue  in  the  Chicago  office. 

*  *  » 

George  A.  Kibby  has  joined  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  as  an  accouff 
executive,  it  was  announced  by  Philip  E.  Bash,  president  of  the 
Chicago-based  advertising  agency.  Mr.  Kibby  has  been  with  the 
former  MacFarland-Aveyard  agency,  recently  merged  with  Earl* 
Ludgin  &  Company. 

*  *  * 

Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago  pharmaceutical  manufac¬ 
turer,  has  developed  a  new  long-acting  proprietary  analgesic, 
called  Stendin,  for  distribution  by  Lever  Brothers.  It  is  the  firt 
analgesic  product  of  its  kind  to  be  made  available  to  the  puWx 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  is  the  agency;  Brian  BarUi 
account  executive. 

*  *  » 

Wm.  Philip  Smith  has  been  appointed  vicepresident  for  adve^ 
tising  and  public  relations  of  Arnold  Bakers  Inc.  At  West, 
and  Bartel  before  he  joined  Arnold  Bakers  in  November,  1964,  h 
was  vicepresident  for  communications. 
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Newspaper  I  Seeks  $100  Million  Ads 


Harold  H.  Jaeger,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  ot  News¬ 
paper  I  (left),  is  out  in  the  field  with  Walter  C.  Kun,  president,  telling 
agency  and  advertiser  executives  "what  we  are." 


Preprint  Rate  Card 
Uniformity  4-A  Goal 


N(  paper  I  is  taking:  orders 
for  a  f  its  30  newspapers  from 
live  .ior  agencies  on  a  trial 
ba.si.'  -iarold  H.  Jaeger,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
inaiia  .  r.  reported  this  week. 

The  •  xperiment  started  Feb.  1, 
when  erders  amounted  to  $39,- 
t»00  from  one  agency.  Business 
increa  ed  each  month,  running 
approximately  $1,500,000  for 
May,  Mr.  Jaegers  said.  By  July 
I,  it  IS  expected  that  orders  will 
lie  running  at  a  rate  of  $2,000,- 
000  a  month. 

“Our  object  is  to  handle  about 
$100,1)00,000  a  year  in  national 
advertising,”  Mr.  Jaeger  said. 
“It  may  take  us  two  years  to 
reach  this  volume.” 

.Spveilic  .Assignments 

The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to 
ascertain  how  the  centralized 
ordering  and  billing  works  in 
actual  practice,  using  electronic 
(lata  i)rocessing  equipment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Jaeger.  Also 
being  tested  is  the  elaborate 
data-i)hone  wire  network  which 
links  the  Newspaper  I  news¬ 
papers  with  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  offices  and  major  ad 
agencies. 

Other  than  the  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  which  handles  the 
Newspaper  I  account,  names  of 
the  agencies  participating  in  the 
experiment  were  witheld.  All 
agencies  are  being  solicited. 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresident 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Newspaper  I’s  president,  Mr. 
Jaeger,  David  Greier  and  Don 
West,  staff  members,  started 
Feb.  15  making  introductory 
presentations  to  advertising 
agencies.  During  the  first  month 
(Feb.  15  to  April  15)  22  pre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  16 
agencies.  Some  were  visited 
twice  in  order  that  the  story 
might  l)e  told  to  different  groups. 
From  April  26  to  May  14  pre¬ 
sentations  were  made  to  nine 
Chicago  agencies  and  three  in 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Jaeger  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  50  agencies 
ia  Chicago  have  already  been 
covered.  A  presentation  was 
made  recently  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  Detroit. 

This  week  Mr.  Kurz,  Mr. 
Jaeger  and  F.  H.  Stapleford  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  are 
making  presentations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

These  presentations  have  won 
praise  from  media  executives. 
Many  have  led  to  specific  assign¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Jaeger  said. 

“What  we  have  been  trying  to 
do,  and  we  believe  we  have  been 
succeeding,  has  been  to  broaden 
buyer’s  knowledge  of  the  useful- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Suggested  additions  to  news¬ 
paper  rate  cards  to  provide  uni¬ 
formity  on  space  and  handling 
costs  of  preprint  color,  Specta- 
Color  and  Multi-page  inserts 
have  been  prepared  by  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Designed  to  fit  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  rate  card  form  for  news¬ 
papers  recommended  by  the 
4-A’s,  the  proposals  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  committee  as  “a 
check  list  of  items  most  critical¬ 
ly  needed,  and  not  an  argument 
to  change  newspaper  policies.” 
Associate  Media  Directors  James 
North  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  Thurman 
Pierce,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  comprise  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  drafting  the  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Two  sections  are  recommend¬ 
ed:  (1)  when  the  advertiser 
supplies;  (2)  does  not  supply 
the  printed  material. 

When  the  advertiser  supplies 
the  priftted  material,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  section  7  of  the  rate 
card  be  headed  “SpectaColor 
rates  and  data.”  Days  of  the 
week  available  is  the  first  infor¬ 
mation  desired.  Next  is  sought 
the  gross  press  run  including 
overrun  for  spoilage,  etc.,  with 
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the  understanding  that  it  will 
necessarily  be  approximate  since 
press  runs  vary. 

Space  is  next  provided  for  the 
newspaper’s  rates  (printing 
costs  not  included)  morning, 
evening,  M/E  combination,  and 
Sunday.  The  rate  listing  allows 
for  frequency  discounts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper’s  own  pat¬ 
tern. 

“The  above  rates  cover  all 
charges  including:  stuffing/han- 
dling  charge,  paper  and  ink  al¬ 
lowance,  color  premium.  No 
charge  for  strikein  or  overprint 
in  black  (mat  supplied  by  the 
advertiser) the  suggestion 
continues. 

“Overprint  in  one  color  and 

black  $ - .  ( Specify  any 

items  not  commissionable.)  Lin¬ 
age  applies  against  current  con¬ 
tracts  and  earns  the  discount (s) 
applicable  to  the  contract.” 

A  footnote  explins  that  where 
a  scale  of  discounted  rates  is 
shown  on  the  card  as  indicated, 
the  statement  “earns  the  dis¬ 
count  (s)  applicable  to  the  con¬ 
tract”  would  not  be  used.  How¬ 
ever,  the  statement  “linage  ap¬ 
plies  against  current  contract” 
is  important  in  either  case. 

Next  information  is  wanted 
on  agency  commission,  cash  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Preprint 
Concessions 
Are  Scored 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  growing  use  of  pre-prints 
as  a  jiart  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  .sales  picture  should 
be  discouraged,  Carl  M.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  said  here  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  14th  annual  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association. 

“I  know  that  I  am  not  going 
to  1)6  too  popular  in  this  point 
of  view,”  he  said,  “but  we  must 
know  from  experience  that  the 
auction  block  is  not  a  firm  or 
sound  platform  from  which  to 
conduct  either  market  or  media 
selection.  If  we  place  our  prod¬ 
uct  there  for  barter,  we  will 
only  compound  confusion. 

“This  year  as  in  every  year 
we  should  reappraise  our  atti¬ 
tude  about  the  product  we  sell. 
VVe  have  been  forced  to  consider 
and  adopt  sliding  national  rates. 
Now  special  concessions  for  pre¬ 
prints  are  here.  Management 
judgment  should  be  firm  as 
these  are  considered.  I  know 
that  I  will  not  be  too  popular 
in  declaring  that  these  conses- 
sions  should  not  be  granted. 
But  such  is  my  belief.” 

Mr.  Gillespie  said  that  the 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  would 
be  smaller  and  more  carefully 
planned.  He  said  that  advertis¬ 
ers  would  become  more  skillful, 
getting  more  out  of  each  inch  of 
space. 

Neal  Gordon  Honored 

A  special  “award  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,”  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
ever  given  by  the  New  Jersey 
group,  was  presented  to  M.  Neal 
Gordon,  “dean”  of  Metro  Serv¬ 
ice  representatives. 

The  audience  of  some  350 
newspaper  men,  many  accom- 
pani^  by  their  wives,  gave  Mr. 
Gordon  a  standing  ovation  when 
Neill  H.  Massey,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bordentown 
Register,  called  him  to  the  dais 
to  receive  the  award.  It  was  a 
carefully  gilded  mat  of  a  full 
newspaper  front  page  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  NJPA  magazine. 

On  the  back  of  the  framed 
award  was  a  message  signed-  by 
members  of  the  group.  The  head¬ 
line  over  the  front  page,  in  72- 
point  type,  read,  “NJPA  Hon¬ 
ors  Metro’s  Neal  Gordon.” 
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ness  of  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Jaeger  said.  “The  next  step  is 
to  make  presentations  on  indi¬ 
vidual  brand  situations  and 
already  that  step  is  being 
taken.” 

Ser»'ice  Broadened 

Mr.  Kurz  has  been  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  these  early 
presentations.  Soon  additional 
personnel  will  be  engaged,  Mr. 
Jaeger  said. 

Mr.  Jaeger  said  that  the 
“.ser\Mce  will  be  broadened  in 
stages.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  rush,”  he 
said.  “We  have  proceeded  slowly 
and  are  building  solidly.” 

The  first  year  was  devoted  to 
making  deep  research  studies  of 
the  26  markets  covered  by  the 
30  new.spapers  in  the  group,  and 
to  setting  up  “Information  Cen¬ 
tral.”  The  research  was  made 
by  SRDS  Data  Division,  A.  C. 
Nielsen,  and  BRI  (Brand  Rating 
Index).  Facts  have  lieen  ob¬ 
tained  related  to  the  26  markets 
on  some  1,000  brands,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  markets  have  l)een 
defined  in  terms  of  the  users  of 
125  different  products.  Compara¬ 
tive  data  have  been  obtained  on 
about  300  media  vehicles. 

“Qualitative  studies  of  con¬ 
sumer  motivations  have  been 
made,”  Mr.  Jaeger  said.  “The 
varying  roles  of  tv  and  news¬ 
papers  have  been  measured  in 
order  that  media  analyses  could 
be  tailored  to  specific  objectives.” 

Information  Provided 

Information  Central  was  set 
up  to  provide  fast  service  on 
metropolitan  marketing  data  and 
other  information  on  Newspaper 
I’s  markets.  Cost  estimates  can 
be  made  and  mechanical  and 
availability  information  obtained 
rapidly  over  the  data-phone  net¬ 
work.  It  is  also  used  for  placing 
orders  and  billing. 

“One  agency  asked  us  to 
figure  costs  on  a  special  insert 
order,”  Mr.  Jaeger  said.  “We  got 
it  for  them  within  48  hours.  We 
were  told  it  would  have  taken 
them  at  least  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  Information  Central,  and 
that  they  obtained  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  they  expected.” 

Mr.  Jaeger  described  as  a 
“very  much  postponed  decision,” 
whether  or  not  Newspaper  I 
will  add  other  newspapers  to  its 
list.  It  is  a  question  that  may 
be  answered  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  he  indicated. 

The  present  30  papers  are  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Buffalo  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


Clevebind  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Denver  Post,  Detroit 
News,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Houston  Chronicle,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  &  News,  Kansas 
City  Star  and  Times,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  <£-  Times,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  Newark 
News,  New  Orleans  Times  Pica¬ 
yune  &  States-Item,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Arizona 
Republic  &  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Portland  Oregonian,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch/Pioneer  Press,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Seattle  Times,  and 
Washington  Post. 

The  presentation  notes  that 
this  is  an  “identifiable  unit  of 
newspaper  circulation  delivering 
25%  of  the  daily  and  40%  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  readers 
in  America.” 

The  ABC  circulation  is  12,- 
960,835  daily  and  15,874,889 
Sunday.  According  to  studies  by 
the  SRDS  Data  Division  this 
circulation  represents  24,428,000 
daily  readers  and  34,226,000 
Sunday  newspaper  readers. 
Total  revenue  of  the  30  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  amounts  to  about  $1,- 
000,000,000,  of  which  $800,000,- 
000  comes  from  advertising. 

In  26  Metro  Markets 

The  26  metropolitan  markets 
Newspaper  I  covers  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “The  Intense  Half” 
of  urban  America,  with  its  base 
of  43,933,000  households.  It  has 
50%  of  the  urban  households 
and  50%  of  urban  people  15 
years  of  age  and  older.  It  has  50 
food  chains  with  16,000  stores, 
56%  of  the  discount  houses,  and 
71  %  of  the  shopping  centers. 

Dr.  Paul  Fine  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Dr.  Harry  Miller  of 
Hunter  College  made  280  depth 
interviews,  contrasting  dwellers 
in  metropolitan,  smaller  urban, 
and  non  urban  centers. 

“These  studies  show  that  the 
metropolite  is  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality  type,”  the  presentation 
states.  “He  and  she  are  located 
principally  in  the  ‘intense  half’ 
and  have  different  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  mass  culture  and  different 
responses  to  advertising. 

“The  non-metropolite  has  un¬ 
critical  acceptance  of  products 
and  advertising  within  the  mass 
culture,  while  the  metropolite  is 
positive  about  benefits,  but 
highly  selective  about  their  use. 

‘The  Mclropolilc’ 

“The  metropolite  is  responsive 
to  different,  unique  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  themes;  sensitive  to 
aesthetics.  He  or  she  examines 
the  appeals  in  terms  of  how  they 
fit  their  personal  life-style.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  non-metro¬ 


polite  is  responsive  to  status  ap-  households  as  an  examp!  \  the 
peals,  big  company  names  and  reach  to  households  on  Beverly 
.sentimentality.”  Hillbillies  was  extended  71% 

The  presentation  seeks  to  and  Ed  Sullivan  69%,  acce.ding 
show  through  these  studies  that  to  SRDS  Data  Division  Life, 
the  “metropolite  approaches  a  Look,  Saturday  Evenino  Post 
purchase  decision  iwsitively,  reach  51%  of  aluminu-n  foil 
using  selective  criteria;  acts  using  households,  but  with 
creatively  to  obtain  the  ‘Ijest’  re-  Newspai)er  I  added  7..%  is 
gardless  of  convenience  or  new-  covered. 

ness;  doesn’t  just  accept  brand  Dr.  Saul  Ben-Zeev  and  Dr. 
name  backing  as  sufficient  rea.son  Irving  White,  of  Creative  Re- 
to  buy;  but  is  confident  in  (his  search  Associates,  were  engaged 
or  her)  own  ability  to  select  to  make  a  study  of  the  >oles  of 
what  is  ‘best’  by  personal  stand-  newspapers  and  tv  for  brand 
ards.”  adv^ertising.  They  found  that 

From  this  base,  the  presenta-  readers  of  newspaper  ads  tend 
tion  endeavors  to  prove  that  to  be  active.  They  use  the  news- 
“three  of  the  five  top  brands  paper  ads  as  an  information  tool, 
and  eight  of  the  10  top  brands”  selecting  what  they  want  and 
in  the  11  product  categories  need  from  advertisements.  Be- 
“have  a  lower  share  of  product-  cause  they  see  tv  messages  in  an 
users  among  metropolites  than  atmosphere  of  entertainment, 
non-metropolites,  even  though  viewers  tend  to  l)e  passive,  and 
there  are  more  product  users  in  their  response  to  commercials  is 
the  ‘intense  half’  than  in  the  “.sequential  and  rigid.” 
other  half.”  “In  tv  the  technique  or  form 

Using  specific  media  vehicles  of  the  commercial  may  determine 
such  as  the  Beverly  Hillbillies,  acceptance  or  rejection,  whereas 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show,  Bonanza,  readers  expect  information  in 
Dr.  Kildare,  Ed  Sullivan,  and  newspaper  ads  and  accept  or 
such  magazines  as  Life,  Look,  reject  the  message  on  the  basis 
Reader’s  Digest,  McCalls,  Better  of  its  content,”  the  study  showed. 
Homes  &  Gardens  and  Ladies  “While  tv  tends  to  more  effec- 
Home  Journal,  studies  made  for  tive  in  gaining  awareness  of 
Newspaper  I  by  SRDS  Data  brands,  newspaper  ads  tend  to 
Division,  show  that  while  the  be  more  effective  in  relating 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  group  brands  to  individual  nee<ls. 
cover  60%  of  the  intense  half  “When  the  two  media,  news- 
(21,527,000  households  or  39%  papers  and  tv,  act  in  concert, 
of  the  U.S.)  and  the  daily  54%  the  combined  effect  is  more  than 
for  a  net  of  66%,  the  range  for  the  effect  of  each.  .  .  .  Both 
the  other  media  is  from  17%  to  media  have  a  contribution  to 
32%.  make  at  each  point-in-time  along 

Graphs  are  presented  to  show  the  buying  continuum  to  crea- 
how  addition  of  Newspaper  I  tion  of  sale.” 
extends  the  reach  significantly  In  summary,  the  presentation 
among  the  intense  half  house-  states  that  newspapers  “en- 
holds.  Other  graphs  break  this  hance  the  total  communication 
down  by  products.  effect  by  their  ability  to  act  in 

concert  with  tv  in  moving 
Unit  Costs  Compared  buyers.” 

Unit  costs  per  household  and  • 

costs  per  thousand  are  com-  New  Plant  Record 
pared.  Unit  costs  of  Newspaper 

I  are  $34,130  daily  and  $38,120  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sunday  for  1,000  lines  black  The  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
and  white.  This  amounts  to  organization  set  a  new  produc- 
$2.63  (CPM)  and  $2.46  by  tion  record  for  the  week  ending 
households  for  the  dailies;  and  May  23  by  printing  1102  full 
$2.40  (CPM)  and  $2.30  by  pages.  The  mark  set  without  the 
households  Sundays.  The  unit  benefit  of  holidays  broke  a  1050- 
costs  per  commercial  minute  for  page  record  set  during  the  1963 
five  tv  shows  are  all  higher.  Thanksgiving  season.  The  high- 
ranging  from  $45,000  to  $50,000.  light  was  the  134-page  Wednes- 
Costs  per  thousand  by  house-  May  19  issue  of  the  San 

holds  for  Petticoat  Junction  is  Jose  Evening  News  with  873 
$3.42;  Dr.  Kildare,  $3.30;  Ed  columns  of  full-ren  ads  for  a 
Sullivan  $2.74;  and  Bonanza  total  of  262,783  lines. 

$2.46.  • 

In  the  “intense  half,”  News-  ^  ^  Seminar 

paper  I  extends  the  reach  of 

Beverly  Hillbillies  68%  and  Ed  The  American  Press  Institute 
Sullivan  72%.  Among  magazines  of  Columbia  University  has 
surveyed.  Life  and  Reader’s  scheduled  an  additional  seminar 
Digest  get  a  66%  extension  of  for  Chief  News  Executives  of 
reach  when  coupled  with  News-  newspapers  under  50,000  circu- 
paper  I,  while  Look  is  extended  lation,  Oct.  11-22.  The  June  21- 
63%.  July  2  seminar  for  Chief  News 

Taking  aluminum  foil  using  Executives  is  oversubscribed. 
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More  than  ten  million  readers  each  day  judge  Copley 
News  Service  reports  appearing  in  more  than  one  hundred 
newspapers  subscribing  to  CNS.  These  progressive  news¬ 
papers  are  providing  their  readers  with  more  news,  better 
news,  news  in  depth.  All  Copley  News  Service  features 
are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Send  for  sample  re¬ 
ports  and  rates.  Write  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
Judge  for  yourself. 


New*  Bureau*:  Hong  Kong  •  Tokyo  •  Wa*hington,  D.C.  •  Springfield,  Illinoi*  • 
Sacramento  *  Lo*  Angele*  •  Miami  •  San  Diego  •  Mexico  City  •  Caraca*  •  Rio 
de  Janeiro  •  Bueno*  Aire*  •  Pari*  •  Beirut  • 
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Rate  Card 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

count,  closing  date,  and  mate¬ 
rial  delivery  date. 

Under  mechanical,  data  is  de¬ 
sired  on  roll  size  (width) ;  page 
cut-off,  winding  specifications, 
eye  mark  repeat  length,  storage 
facilities,  if  any;  and  material 
delivery  address.  Also  requested 
is  the  maximum  image  specifica¬ 
tion. 

Section  8  in  the  rate  card 
would  be  devoted  to  Hi-Fi  Rates 
and  Data.  The  proposed  word¬ 
ing  states:  “Rates  —  full  page 
—  same  as  SpectaColor  (or  de¬ 
duct  from  or  add  $ -  per 

page  to  SpectaColor  cost)  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  terms  ‘of  con¬ 
tract  as  shown  for  SpectaColor 
in  7.” 

Preprinted  multi-page  insert 
rates  and  data  is  Number  9.  It 


mittee  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  April  19,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Julian  Sloan,  staff 
executiv'e  of  the  4-A’s,  they  were 
“enthusiastically  received.” 

Both  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  handling  pre¬ 
prints.  Both  see  the  trend  for 
this  form  of  newspajjer  adver¬ 
tising  increasing.  Mr.  North, 
with  BBDO  for  five  and  a  half 
years,  said  that  “determining 
costs  and  availability  are  the 
two  over-riding  problems.” 

Mr.  Pierce  has  been  with  JWT 
for  10  years.  After  .serving  in 
marketing  and  as  head  of  print 
media  research,  he  liecame  a 
media  buyer  in  1956,  He  has 
been  an  associate  media  director 
since  1963.  RCA,  a  JWT  ac¬ 
count,  has  used  multi-page  ad 
in.serts  in  240  newspapers. 

“In  one  recent  large  cam¬ 
paign,  the  preparatory  work 
consumed  four  and  a  half 


CONGRATULATIONS — William  M.  Litvany,  president  ol  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  (right),  shakes  hands  with  Donald  6.  Gomes, 
vicepresident  of  Vornado  Inc.,  following  Mr.  Gomes'  talk  at  the  NJPA's 
Advertising  Conference.  At  left  is  Walter  P.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  advertising  director  of  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News. 
Mort  Magitson,  advertising  manager  Vornado  stores,  second  from  left. 


opens  with:  (Standard  850  line 
10"  X  12%"  page  trim  size  of 
insert  10%"  x  12%")  days  of 
week  available  is  desired  and 
rates  per  number  of  pages. 

EnUiusiasUcallr  Received 

These  proposals  are  presently 
being  circulated  to  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives’  Association. 
They  were  presented  to  the 
NAEA  Agency  Relations  Corn- 


months,”  Mr.  Pierce  said.  “In 
spite  of  this  preparatory  work, 
after  the  ads  ran,  we  had  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  bill 
to  our  «lient,  because  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  arising  from  incom¬ 
plete  cost  data.” 

Both  see  an  increasing  trend 
in  use  of  SpectaColor,  Hi-Fi  and 
multipage  inserts.  Mr.  North 
quoted  Starch  showing  how 
SpectaColor  can  “out-perform 
the  same  ad  in  a  magazine.” 


TH£  ALTOONA  FAMILY 
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PAPn  po 
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j  ^  “Take  him 
I  along  on  your 
^  route  so  he'll 
/  learn  there's 
just  one  in 
Altoona!" 


.  .  .  AND  THAT’S  THE  ALTOONA  MIRROR! 

The  birds  who  mastermind  big  national  advertising  programs 
soon  learn  the  MIRROR  gets  results  when  you’re  testing  in 
Pennsylvania.  Why?  Isolation,  high  purchasing  power,  typical 
distribution,  cooperative  retailers,  and — of  course — coverage. 
The  ALT<[)ONA  MIRROR  reaches  82.1%  of  homes  in  the 
market,  98%  of  city  families!  That’s  no  mynah  achievement. 


The  problem,  they  agree, 
.stems  from  questions  involving 
five  or  more  elements  of  cost 
that  must  be  covered  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  investigating  the  use  of 
preprinted  color  ads. 

“When  a  considerable  number 
of  newspapers  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  preprinted  adver¬ 
tising,  literally  thousands  of 
communications  are  required 
over  and  above  the  standard 
contracts  required  for  the  same 
campaign  in  ROP,”  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  states  in  a  preface  to  its 
proposals. 

“We  recommend  that  all  items 
to  be  billed  by  the  medium  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  record  on  the 
rate  card,  thereby  giving  agency 
and  advertiser  the  same  con¬ 
fidence  in  these  rate  quotations 
as  it  has  in  other  customary 
quotations. 

“With  such  information  on 
the  rate  card,  the  agency  can 
quote  to  the  client  before  the 
advertising  appears,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  charges  that  will 
appear  on  the  bill  from  the 
newspaper.  It  is  important  that 
an  exact  amount  —  a  dollar 
rate  and  not  a  Cost  per  Thou¬ 
sand  —  be  quoted.  .  .  . 

“We  urge  that  newspapers 
w’hich  accept  and  offer  to  run 
a  preprinted  advertising  insert 
recognize  that  the  advertiser  is 
making  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  in  material  and  printing 
and  that  it  is  vital  that  prom¬ 
ised  dates  for  running  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  be  honored.” 

An  Advantage 


that  exist  between  newspa¬ 
pers.  .  .  .” 

Jeremy  Sprague,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  is  chairman  of  the 
4-A  committee  on  newspapers. 
J.  M.  Moynihan,  Campbell- 
Ewald,  is  vicechairman.  Other 
members  attending  the  April 
meeting  included  Charles  A, 
Eaton  Jr,,  Warwick  &  Legler 
Inc.;  Alvin  E.  Frifield,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding;  Mr.  Pierce; 
Louis  R.  Spino,  Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell  Inc.;  William  Watts,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles; 
Joseph  St.  Georges,  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

John  Reid,  Boston  Globe, 
heads  the  advertising  agency  re¬ 
lations  committee  of  the  NAEA. 
Other  members  are:  Robert 
Alander,  Charlotte  Observer  & 
News;  Lester  Barnhill,  Miami 
Herald;  Phil  Daniels,  Ottaway 
Newspapers;  Ed  Dierker,  Day- 
ton  Newspapers;  Merrill  Du 
Bois,  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales;  Carl  Flynn,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une  and  World;  James  Gedi- 
man,  Hearst  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice;  Lou  Heindel,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News;  Jack  Kauffmann, 
BoA  ANPA;  Fiske  Lochridge, 
Katz  Agency;  Charles  B.  Lord, 
Indianapolis  Star  &  News; 
Frank  Losch,  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Post  Gazette;  John  Rohde, 
Katz  Agency;  Frank  Rook, 
Providence  Journal  -  Bulletin; 
Jack  Sachs,  Washington  Post; 
Frank  Stapleton,  Branham  Co.; 
Jack  Thees,  Million  Market 
Newspapers;  Fee  Tomei,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SRttrot 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


I  In  a  supplementary  statement, 
I  Mr.  Pierce  called  attention  to 
the  system  newspapers  follow 
I  of  reporting  ROP  costs  in  a  rate 
card  format. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  rate  card 
format  is  well  adapted  to  re- 
j  fleeting  the  numerous  differences 


Movie  Exploiter 

Charles  M.  Powell  has  been 
appointed  national  exploitation 
manager  of  Columbia  Pictures. 
He  rejoins  Columbia  from  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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In  Dallas’  City  Zone, 
families  who  read... 


Texas  Torrents  Swell  Rivers 
Beyond  Banks,  Rout  Families 

9-liich  Deluge  7l!ZZ 
i  Rocks  Killeen;  Customer’s 

R  Cars  Derailed  Often  Kooky 


Raw  Cottmf$n  Furmilurt  Star*  Root 


Enthudam  for  Moisture  ‘Stray’  Blast 


have 

$45,575,176 

more  annual  income 
than  families  who  read 
Dallas’  other  paper! 

Comput*d  from  ABC  Publlthar*'  Stat*m*nt(, 

Carl  J.  Nalson  Survay, 

Buraau  of  Labor  Statlalic*  Raport  237-20. 


That'S  why  News  readers  in  Dallas'  City  Zone  out-  anxious  to  spend.  This  opulence  of  News  readers, 

spend  Times  Herald  readers  by  almost  $16  million  extended  to  a  circulation  superiority  of  nearly  40,000 

a  yearl  The  News,  with  its  circulation  more  concen-  in  Market/Dallas  beyond  the  City  Zone,  makes  the 

trated  at  higher  income  levels,  affords  its  advertisers  News  basic  to  your  every  selling  effort  in  North  Texas, 

greater  selectivity  for  reaching  those  both  able  and  as  well  as  the  Dallas  City  Zone. 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  NaMonal  Raprasantativa 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Raprasantativa 


Southern  Agency  Ho-hums  25th  Year 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  the  pattern  of  progress,  the 
events  of  the  past  are  but  the 
foundation  for  buihiing  a  bet¬ 
ter  future. 

That’s  the  philosophy  of  the 
people  at  Liller  Neal  Battle  & 
Lindsey,  Inc.,  Atlanta-headquar¬ 
tered  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency,  which  is  obser\’- 
ing  its  25th  anniversary. 

This  thinking  is  exemplified  in 
several  advertisements  prejjared 
by  the  agency.  One  ad,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  headlined:  “We’re  25. 
Ho  Hum,”  and  the  Iwdy  copy 
says,  in  part: 

“Twenty  -  fifth  anniversaries 
are  something  you  shout  about 
when  you  have  nothing  else  to 
say.  'That’s  why  we  ho-hum 
ours.  We’re  more  interested  in 
the  25  years  ahead. 

“We’ve  arrived  at  that  happi¬ 
est  of  states  for  an  ad  agency 
.  .  .  the  time  when  rock  solid 
experience  combines  with  free¬ 
wheeling  youth  ...” 

Since  proof  of  that  assertion 
is  in  action  and  results,  not  con¬ 
versation,  LNBL  held  a  series 
of  open  house  events  to  give 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  agency  in  action,  getting 
story  highlights  of  its  past, 
present,  and  ever-growing  po¬ 


tential,  and  meeting  in  person 
Messrs.  Lillier,  Nean,  Battle  and 
Lindsey. 

A  series  of  the  open  house 
events,  where  guests  could  ask 
questions,  peek  into  all  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  see  creativity  at  work, 
was  held  in  mid-May  for  clients, 
press  representatives,  advertis¬ 
ing  media  representatives  and 
suppliers. 

These  visitors  were  welcomed 
to  the  headtjuarters  operation  of 
a  bustling  agency  which  today 
has  a  staff  of  close  to  100  per¬ 
sons,  full  agency  sendee  branch 
offices  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  special  ser\’ice 
offices  in  NYC  and  Dallas,  Tex. 

$10  Million  Billings  Seen 

Billings  of  LNBL  last  year 
were  approximately  $8.5  million, 
and  the  word  is  that  in  this  25th 
anniversary  year  the  billings 
will  pass  the  $10  million  mark 
for  a  total  of  55  clients. 

LNBL’s  total  billings  have 
grown  steadily  since  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  beginning,  reflecting  not 
only  the  addition  of  new  and 
larger  clients  but,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  sales  growth  of  long¬ 
time  clients. 

The  agency  is  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  it  should  render  a 


complete  marketing  ser\'ice. 
That  is,  everything  from  origi¬ 
nal  product  concept  through 
packaging,  pricing,  sales  organi¬ 
zation  and  market  testing — as 
well  as  creative  and  sales  pro¬ 
ducing  advertising  itself  —  has 
its  effect  upon  the  total  market¬ 
ing  effort. 

On  that  belief,  the  agency 
strives  to  initiate  effective  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  on  its  own,  and 
members  of  the  staff  are  always 
available  to  work  with  the  client 
in  the  field. 

Another  hallmark  of  the 
agency’s  success  is  its  creativ¬ 
ity.  The  creative  director  in  the 
Atlanta  office  supendses  fully 
staffed  copy  and  art  depart¬ 
ments  in  Atlanta,  Tampa  and 
Richmond.  Members  of  these  de¬ 
partments  have  won  a  clutch  of 
awards  for  their  advertisements 
and  commercials,  plus  having 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clients’ 
sales  go  up  and  up. 

A  ‘First’  in  Television 

Acting  on  the  belief  that  re¬ 
search  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  LNBL  maintains  a 
separate  research  department 
which  is  experienced  in  all  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  advertising 
and  market  research.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  first  Southern  agency 
to  place  tv  ads  for  clients. 

Backing  up  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  and  creative  effort,  the  agen¬ 
cy  has  highly  qualified  and  ex¬ 
perienced  production  personnel 
who  maintain  strict  supendsion 
over  every  job. 

In  most  production  jobs,  the 
agency  works  with  the  best 
available  sources  in  the  South. 
However,  when  highly  special 
techniques  and  facilities  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  job  best,  the 
agency  seeks  leading  production 
talents  in  New  York,  Hollywood, 
or  wherever  they  may  be. 

Another  first  in  the  South  for 
LNBL  was  the  creation  in  1943 
of  a  separate  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  which  has  grown  to 
the  status  of  a  full  division  of 
the  agency’s  operations,  headed 
by  a  vicepresident. 

Some  clients  are  sen-ed  as 
both  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  accounts,  while  a  few  en¬ 
gage  the  PR  sendees  only.  De¬ 
partments  staff  members,  all 
with  long  experience  in  the  field, 
perform  all  the  publicity  func¬ 
tions  of  writing  and  placing 
news  stories,  working  with  edi¬ 
tors,  handling  press  parties  and 
special  events.  More  important, 
however,  the  PR  account  execu¬ 
tives  give  clients  experienced 
counsel  in  those  phases  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  which  result  in 
building  and  maintaining  a  good 
corporate  name. 


Began  As  Parlnersliip 

The  agency  was  found  d  in 
Atlanta  25  years  ago  as  a  oart- 
nership  of  C.  K.  Liller,  Kenneth 
Harris  and  W.  W.  Neal.  Jim 
Battle  joined  the  partner.'-' hip  a 
year  later  when  Harris  left  to  go 
into  fine  art.  All  three —  Liller, 
Neal  and  Battle — are  on  tlie  job 
today — along  with  Dan  Lindsey 
— continuing  to  give  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  vigor  in  directing  the 
operations  of  LNBL. 

The  fourth  name  in  Liller 
Neal  Battle  &  Lindsey,  Inc.,  was 
added  in  1958  when  the  .Atlanta 
agency  merged  with  Lindsey 
and  Company,  of  Richmond, 
which  had  been  formed  by  Dan 
Lindsey  in  1942. 

The  next  big  step  in  LNBL’s 
expansion  was  the  acquisition  in 
1960  of  R.  E.  McCarthy  and  As¬ 
sociates,  of  Tampa,  an  agency 
which  than  had  been  in  business 
for  28  years.  This  office  today 
is  headed  by  G.  L.  Watts,  a  vice- 
president  with  long  exi)erience 
with  LNBL. 

The  agency  was  changed  from 
a  partnership  to  corporate  sta¬ 
tus  at  the  time  of  the  merger 
with  the  Lindsey  firm.  The  top 
corporate  officers  then  and  now 
are:  Mr.  Liller,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Mr.  Neal,  president;  Mr. 
Battle,  senior  vicepresident  and 
art  director;  Mr.  Lindsey,  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  office,  and  Howard  Axel- 
berg,  executive  vicepresident. 

'Tlie  Principals 

Mr.  Liller,  a  native  of  Key- 
ser,  W.  Va.,  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  his  career  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  in  1926  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1929  he  was  transferred 
to  Ayer’s  New  York  office  as  an 
account  executive  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1937  when  he  took 
the  position  of  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  McKee,  Al¬ 
bright  &  Ivey.  Two  years  later 
he  came  to  Atlanta  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  then 
Freitag  Agency  which  he  left 
in  1940  to  form  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Neal  was  bom  at  Ker- 
nersville,  N.  C.,  but  grew  up  in 
Greensboro.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  where  he  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Following 
various  advertising  experience, 
he  joined  the  Freitag  Agency 
where  he  worked  prior  to  for¬ 
mation  of  the  partnership. 

A  native  of  Meigs,  Ga.,  Mr. 
Battle  subsequently  moved  to 
Atlanta  where  he  attended  old 
Boys  High  School  and  Lewis 
{Continued  on  page  24) 


at  Black  and  White  rates 


The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  now  accepting  Spec- 
tacolor  .  .  .  brilliant,  full  color  rotogravure  that 
matches  the  most  expensive  magazine  color.  And 
you  can  call  for  color  whenever  you  want  it  in  the 
Beacon  Journal  .  .  .  full  or  spot  color  also  avail¬ 
able  in  every  issue,  daily  and  Sunday.  For  addi¬ 
tional  detailed  information,  please  write  or  call 
us,  or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  National 
Representatives. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

JOHN  S  KNIGHT,  President  and  Editor 
,  Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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IS  MY  FACES  RED! 


I  blush  at  the  most  recent  Media  Records  Color  Advertising  report. 
I’m  only  second!  It  shows  me  second  in  the  morning  field  and 
second  in  the  evening  field  among  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1965. 

LEADING  NEWSPAPERS,  ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISING 

First  3  months,  1965.  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Morning  Evening 

Miami  Herald  Omaha  World-Herald 

LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT  LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAM 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Los  Angeles  Times  Cleveland  Press 

Chicago  Tribune  Milwaukee  Journal 

Such  popularity  must  be  deserved.  And  it  is!  Only  the  morning 
Independent  and  the  evening  Press-Telegram  cover  the  important 
Southern  section  of  the  sprawling  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area. 
But  that’s  not  all.  We  have  the  equipment  and  the  know-how  to 
print  color  beautifully . . .  and  we  do  it! 

Join  our  many  happy  color  advertisers. 

Long  Beach,  California 


Represented  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company 


Independent,  Press-Telegram  §  The  News 


MEDIA  BUYER . 


One  of  ii 


Newspapers  Scored  On  Auto  Ad  Policy 


Local  automobile  dealer  ads 
are  giving  the  town  car  sales¬ 
men  a  poor  reputation,  and  much 
of  it  is  due  to  newspaper  policy, 
Peter  A.  Berla,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Carl  Ally 
Inc.,  says. 

He  is  responsible  for  placing: 
copy  for  Volvo,  the  Swedish 
automobile.  In  addition  to  direct¬ 
ing  the  advertising  of  Volvo  Inc., 
in  this  country,  Carl  Ally  also 
has  the  accounts  of  three  Volvo 
distributors. 

“A  question  of  how  to  define  a 
local  retailer,”  says  Mr.  Berla, 
“is  what  is  causing  the  trouble. 

“We  w'ould  encourage  dealers 
to  use  much  more  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  than  we  do,  but  if  an 
agency  places  the  ad,  mo.st  news¬ 
papers  will  increase  the  rate 
from  local  to  national.  Some 
newspapers  charge  local  dealers 
the  national  rate  if  he  uses  fac¬ 
tory  copy.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  w-hat  rate  the  dealer  has 
earned.  Some  have  pretty  good 
discounts,  since  they  are  using 
over  200,000  lines  a  year. 

Crude  Block  Ads 

“It  .seems  that  to  keep  the  rate 
they’ve  earned  they  must  make 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers 'with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EBflsMrliit  far  the  firapbic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Man.  02110 
Coda  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-173S 


’  tising  at  lower  costs  than  we  pers,  we  are  able  to  .  what 

can,”  he  said.  our  competitors  are  doin  which 

Mr.  Berla  said  all  the  agency’s  we  appreciate,”  Mr.  6ei  .said, 

clients  at  some  time  or  other  use  “Generally  speaking,  ^et 

newspaper  space.  Among  them  more  than  enough  information 
are  Scandinavian  Airlines  Sys-  from  the  representatives  lo  help 
tern  (SAS);  Vescony  Inc.,  sell-  us  make  .sensible  decisions, 
ing  the  Vespa  scooter;  Stroh  “Some  newspapers  aie  more 
^  V  Brewery’s  Goebel  Beer;  Quality  cooperative  and  more  informa- 

\  Importers  Old  Bushmill’s  Irish  tiv’e  than  others.  One  very  help- 

Whiskey;  and  the  U.  S.  Servica-  ful  one  that  pops  into  my  mind 
tor  Company,  makers  of  a  device  is  the  representative  of  t  he  Bur- 
tor  calculating  the  hourly  use  lington  Free  Press.  He  seems  to 
of  automobile  engines.  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  adver- 

So  far  this  year  SAS  has  tisers.  I  think  that  national  ad- 
placed  newspaper  advertising  in  vertisers  often  expect  more  from 
more  than  30  cities.  newspapers  than  they  .ire  en- 

Peter  A  Berla  said  he  was  im-  titled  to  get.” 

...  1 1  1  pressed  by  the  presentation  made  Mr.  Berla,  34,  has  been  in 

up  their  own  block  type  ads,  or  ^  Million  Market  Newspapers  agency  work,  selecting  media, 
use  ones  the  newspaper  sales-  ^  ^  he  left  the  Air  Force  in 

man  lays  out  for  them  or  mats.  .  T-  loc^ 

c?  *  .1  „  1  theme  of  the  presentation,  as  uo'*. 

So  vou  get  the  screaming  black  ...  ..  ..  ^  .  . 

tvpe,  veiling  ‘I’ll  lieat  any  re-  remembered  - 

tailer  in  town’  or  something  it  >s  that  newspapers  in  a  local  -  ,  y- 

equallv  bad,  in  place  of  the  good,  "‘tuation  tend  to  cover  the  up-  I SOr 

clean  attractive  selling  conv  an  tricorne  people  efficiently  and  (Contmiied  from  ,>nge  22 

agenc  hlr prepared  ^  effectively.  One  fault  he  found  _ 

‘‘  ‘Sspapers  mu.st  share  the  circulation  of  Gregg  Art  School.  He  began  his 

blame  for  this.  What  is  the  basis  magazines  was  quoted  whereas  career  in  the  advertising  field 
for  earning  a  local  rate?  I  can  magazines  were  being  bought  for  ,vith  Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills, 
see  no  logic  in  raising  the  rate  their  national  long  term  impact,  Atlanta,  in  1923.  Mr.  Battle  re- 
from  what  a  dealer  has  earned,  a.  mained  there  until  1926  when  he 

just  because  a  national  adver-  “For  some  purposes  undoubt-  went  with  the  James  A.  Greene 
tising  agency  has  prepared  or  newspapers  are  by  far  and  &  Company  agency.  He  joined 

has  scheduled  the  copy.”  away  the  best  place  in  which  to  the  partnership  in  1941. 

Mr.  Berla  said  Volvo  distrib-  advertise,”  Mr.  Berla  said.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  bom  at 
utors  invest  about  24%  of  their  “From  an  advertising  agency  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  following 
total  appropriation  in  newspa-  Pomt  of  view,  all  media  can  be  his  graduation  frorn  Washing- 
pers,  with  about  600  to  800  lines  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  ton  &  Lee  University  he  was 
a  month  in  a  single  paper  in  20  It  depends  on  marketing  con-  employed  in  1930  by  BBDO  in 
markets  An  exception  to  the  siderations  of  the  moment,  the  New  Aork.  Five  years  later  he 
SSe  paper  rurirLos  A^^^^^^^^^  type  of  copy,  the  goal,  the  became  associated  with  War- 
where  papers  in  surrounding  amount  of  money  available  and  wick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  at  Richmond, 
communities  are  also  used,  a  number  of  other  factors,  which  He  subsequently  set  up  the  Rich- 
Funds  invested  locally  are  about  medium  is  selected.”  mond  office  for  Houck  and  Com 

equally  divided  between  news-  „  ...  „  ,  ,  , 

papers  and  broadcast  media,  Mr.  epresen  a  ives  e  p  agCTcy.  f  f 

Berla  said.  Mr.  Berla  said  he  is  in  touch  Axe  berg,  a  n^ive  of 


{Continued  from  pnge  22) 


Funds  invested  locally  are  about  medium  is  selected.”  mond  office  for  Houck  and  Com 

equally  divided  between  news-  „  ...  „  ,  ,  ,  P^^^ 

papers  and  broadcast  media,  Mr.  epresen  a  ives  e  p  agCTcy.  f  f 

Berla  said.  Mr.  Berla  said  he  is  in  touch  Axelberg,  a  n^ive  of 

Mr.  Berla  said  that  in  Volvo’s  with  about  40  representatives  -  rw  qhH 

national  schedule  newspapers  do  each  week.  About  six  out  of  10  ,  ®  orpe  ni\  si  y 

■  c  ii,  .Liu  1.  iju  holds  a  law  degree  from  the  At- 

figure  ^  all  at  the  moment,  would  be  representing  newspa-  ^aw  School.  He  is  a  mem- 


“This  is  because  the  local  deal-  per^  he  estimated 
ers  can  place  their  own  adver-  “By  bringing  in  their  newspa-  the  newly- 

-  formed  agency  in  1941,  he  was 

A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO  employed  by  the  Dupont  Co.  in 

BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  .  Gibbstown,  N  J. 


Comstock  wanted  to  make  sure  he  could  do  it.  It  is  easy  to  make  out 
a  $5,000  check  in  West  Virginia  as  long  as  you  don’t  fill  in  the  last 
line.  That’s  where  they  get  you.  The  editor  didn’t  fill  out  that  line; 
he  wrote  an  editorial  instead.  Corny  as  a  Lippmann  Column,  but  ef¬ 
fective.  “Everybody  who  can  see  his  two  hands  before  him,  put  a 
buck  in  each  and  send  it  in  and  cover  this  check.’’  And  the  money 
rolled  in.  Now,  the  editor  was  in  New  York  and  on  Long  John’s 
show  while  the  campaign  was  going  on.  He  wondered  if  an  appeal  for 
Jinx  was  made  over  Long  John’s  show,  would  hard-boiled  New  Yorkers 
give  like  kind-hearted  mountain  people?  He  had  an  idea  because  he 
had  a  phone  call  at  his  hotel  before  going  to  the  studio.  “My  name 
is  Harold  Russell,  does  that  mean  anything?”  The  editor  said  he  knew 
some  Russells  who  lived  on  Hell’s  Half  Acre,  up  the  hill  from  Camden- 
on-Gauley.  “Think,”  the  man  said.  “No  arms.  Academy  winner.”  That 
rang  the  bell.  Amputee  in  “Best  Years  of  Our  Lives.”  “Yeah,”  said 
Harold  Russell.  “I  have  been  reading  about  Jinx  Hinkle.  I  would  like 
to  come  to  Richwood  and  cheer  him  up.”  “Come  on,”  the  editor  said. 
“But  don’t  worry  about  cheering  Jinx.  He’ll  cheer  you.”  Long  John 
listened  and  then  quietly  said,  “On  this  show  we  don’t  beg.  What’s 
this  about  your  paper  having  a  fight  with  the  New  Yorker  Magazine?” 
The  editor  told  him  about  that,  and  then  about  the  time  he  made  the 
paper  really  smell,  and  about  the  trouble  he  got  into  telling  people 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo, 

(.Idvertisement) 


employed  by  the  Dupont  Co,  in 
Gibbstown,  N.  J. 

Among  the  long-time  ac- 
fiii*°in"’fhe  1^  counts,  and  the  year  the  agency 

out  that  line;  was  appointed,  are:  Colonial 

re'*'him, '’put*  a  Stores  Incorporated,  Atlanta- 

tnd  the’  money  headquartered  supermarket 

’an°a"p*peii’Tor*  chain,  1940;  U.  S,  Brewers  As- 

J  New  Yorkers  sociation,  Inc,  (Ga.,  Fla,  and 

Ifo.  ^My““aTO  S,  C,  Divisions),  1940;  Armour 

•  said  he  knew  Agricultural  Chemical  Co,,  an 

wfimer^That  operating  division  of  Amour 

’  “Yeah,”  swd  and  Co,,  Chicago,  1941;  Robert 

the'^itor‘’saw!  &  Company  Associates,  1941; 

J.”  Long  John  Trust  Company  of  Georgia, 

ter'i^ag^llc?’’  1942;  The  Southern  Company, 

e  he  made  the  parent  firm  of  Georgia,  Ala- 

I»ama,  Gulf  and  Mississippi 
'  ■  "■  power  companies,  1948,  and  The 

Bank  of  Virginia,  1950. 
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Awards  and  Rewards . . . 
Hand  in  Hand 
In  Rochester,  New  York 


Awards 

Community  Service  Award  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  to  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

General  Excellence  Award  (Typography) 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association  to 
The  Times-Union. 

1965  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  lews  to  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Rewards 

Combined  daily  circulation  of  274,000 

for  The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

—a  new  record  high. 

Sunday  circulation  above  206,000  for  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle- a  new  record  high. 


The  Times-Union 

Urmorral  mid  (iriironiclc 

Rochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the 

Piiiifzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 


Represented  by  Gannett  Advertisinjt  Sales  Inc.,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Syracuse,  Detroit, 

West  Const  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Railroad  Passengers 
Lured  Via  Personals 


All  railroads  want  more  jias- 
sengers.  Many  seek  them  via 
newspaper  and  electronic  media 
advertising.  But  two  companies, 
the  affiliated  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail¬ 
roads,  have  now  decided  to 
spread  the  net  wider  by  intro¬ 
ducing  their  quest  into  the  “Per¬ 
sonals”  columns  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

This  reflection  of  faith  in  clas¬ 
sified  made  itself  evident  this 
week  when  a  series  of  specially 
prepared  advertisements  was 
previewed  in  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  of  Akron,  Ohio,  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Prospective  railroad  passen¬ 
gers  read  about  C&O-B&O’s 
“Red  Circle  Fares”  in  some  new 
and  different  ways.  These  fares, 
which  are  good  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  offer 
travellers  savings  of  31 
cent  in  coaches  and  Pullmans  on 
both  the  B&O  and  C&O. 

The  railroads’  <  ' 

made  best  use  of  the  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  classified  sec¬ 
tions.  Through  personal  mes¬ 
sages,  a  mythical  Marcia  was 
advised  that  her  boy  friend 
would  follow  her  anjrw’here  be¬ 
cause  the  money  he  saved  on 
Red  Circle  Fares  allowed  him  to 
pay  for  the  license  and  the 
preacher. 

Then,  Bill  Bailey  was  asked 
to  please  come  home,  “or  else 
the  whole  family  is  coming  to 
see  you.”  They  can  afford  to,  on 
Red  Circle  Days,  suggested  the 
advertisement. 


;  ETHICS  MADE  EASY 
If  any  CAMs  are  thinking  of 
updating  their  “Standards  of 
Acceptance,”  the  job’s  been  sim¬ 
plified  considerably. 

Except  for  localization,  just 
about  everything  that’s  on  the 
books  regarding  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  ethics  will  be  found  in 
the  “Code  of  Ethics  and  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Acceptance  for  Classified 
Advertising,”  produced  in  book¬ 
let  form  recently  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Classifie<l 
P®*""  Advertising  Managers,  Inc. 

Copies  are  available  for  one 
dollar.  Checks  should  l)e  made 
copywriters  payable  to  ANCAM,  Inc.,  and 
forwarded  to  the  organization’s 
secretary.  Max  Taylor,  CAM  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Another  good  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  excellent  “Stand¬ 
ards  of  Acceptance”  booklet 
produced  by  the  Oklahonui  City  practice. 

(Okla.)  Daily  OklaJwman  and  Budd  Gore,  vicepresident  of 
Times.  Halle  Bros,  in  Cleveland,  was 

It’s  broken  dow'n  into  eight  main  speaker, 
categories  —  Announcements  Almost  100  retailers  bought 
Schools  and  Training,  Employ-  tickrts  to  the  seminar  that 
ment.  Rentals,  Business  Oppor-  started  Tuesday  noon  with  lunch 
tunities.  Merchandise  for  Sale,  ended  after  dinner. 
Automotive  and  Real  Estate.  A  Bureau  of  Advertising  film 

And  besides  the  main  booklet,  strip,  “How  to  Move  More  Mer- 
CAM  Edgar  Stanley  has  made  chandise”  was  shown  after 
up  individual  folders  for  the  lunch.  On  several  occasions  dur- 
various  categories.  ing  the  film,  Hari'is,  Pifer  or 


Kendall  Somers,  advertising  manager  of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Republican- 
Courier,  illustrates  a  point  about  copy  for  local  merchants. 


y  when  you 
/  spark  the 
/creative 
I  selling  of 
g'EXTM  , 

linage  j 

fwith . . .  / 


Druggists^  Ad  Dollars 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Community  drug  stores  spend 
only  1.5  percent  of  total  sales 
for  advertising,  compared  to  2.2 
percent  by  the  drug  store  chains, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Be¬ 
tween  76  and  85  percent  of  the 
$60  million  which  drug  stores 
spend  annually  for  advertising 
goes  to  newspapers,  and  most  of 
this  to  publications  in  towns  of 
between  20,000  and  50,000  popu¬ 
lation. 
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It  depends  on  the  noses  you  want  to  count.  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  is  made  up  of  St.  Louis  City  and  six 
surrounding  counties.  St.  Louis  city  and  county,  is  where 
7  out  of  10  people  live,  where  more  than  75%  of  the 
retail  sales  are  made,  and  where  the  Post-Dispatch  has  a 
home  readership  of  71%  daily  and  87%  Sunday. 

In  the  remaining  five  counties  there  are  less  than  200 
people  per  square  mile  and  more  than  68%  of  the 
area  is  farms  and  forests.  To  reach  and  sell  the  heart  of 
America’s  8th  market,  you  need  only  the 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  By  Far  Where  the  Sales  Are 

MEMBER:  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


SOURCES:  R.  L.  POLK,  SALES  MANAGEMENT  MAGAZINE 


THE  WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Wasting 
thousands  of 
dollars  on 
ink  mist 
clean-up  ? 

Let  Dynapure  filter  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  See  Dynapure  in  action  .  .  . 
booths  167-168-169  AN  PA  Show, 
Chicago,  June  20-24.  (A  joint  effort 
of  Electro  Dynamic  and  Liquid  Car¬ 
bonic  Divisions.) 

GENERAL 

DYNAMICS 
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Not  Selling  Markets, 
Adman  Tells  Weeklies 

By  Rirk  FritMiman 


A  Detroit  adv’ertising  execu¬ 
tive  took  a  look  at  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  what  he  saw  in  the 
medium  today  was  not  encour¬ 
aging. 

Watts  Wacker,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media, 
marketing  and  research  of  D.  P. 
Brother  &  Company,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  workshop  conducted  by 
Wayne  State  University’s  Press 
Club  recently.  His  topic  was 
“Weekly  Newspapers,  the  For¬ 
gotten  Medium.” 

Why  Not 

Mr.  Wacker  talked  specifically 
of  why  many  advertisers  elect 
not  to  advertise  in  weeklies. 

He  asked:  “When  has  the 
publisher  of  any  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  this  group  called  on  a 
national  advertiser?  How  often 
have  weekly  newspapers  put  on 
any  type  of  presentation?  How 
often  has  any  group  of  weekly 
newspaper  put  together  any 
type  of  even  primary  research 
on  how  well  an  advertisement 
does  in  his  paper  or  how  much 
duplication  he  had  with  the  big 
city  papers?” 

Mr.  Wacker  descril)ed  the 
type  of  media  men  that  weekly 
newspapers  were  dealing  with. 
Fairly  young.  Weaned  and 
brought  up  on  electronic  media. 
Caught  in  a  vortex  of  sight, 
sound  and  motion  and  pictorial 
journalism  in  magazines.  Ex¬ 
posed  daily  to  the  big  city  news¬ 
papers. 

“If  they  subscribed  to  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  which  in  most 
cases  they  did  in  their  suburban 
town,”  Mr.  Wacker  continued, 
“it  was  buried  under  a  stack 
of  trade  papers  and  compli- 
mentarj*^  magazines.  And  they 
were  seldom  able  to  dig  through 
the  pile  to  the  Evanston  Review 
or  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  or  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric. 

“Though  most  newspaper  buy¬ 
ers  who  work  for  ad  agencies 
had  been  sold  hard  on  the  week¬ 
ly  press  by  ANR,  their  bosses 
knew  it  was  expensive  from  an 
agency  standpoint  to  put  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  a  list  of  weekly 
newspapers.  And  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  were  convinced 
that  they  didn’t  need  weekly 
newspapers  —  all  they  had  to 
,  do  was  buy  newspapers  in  the 
100  top  marTtets  and  some  50,- 
000-watt  radio  stations  and  that 
would  cover  the  small  towns 


both  suburban  and  geoponically 
oriented.” 

Mr.  Wacker  said  the  cost 
squeeze  within  the  agencies 
themselves  was  forcing  their 
managements  to  take  the  most 
efficient  way  to  show  a  profit  in 
market  planning  and  media  se¬ 
lection. 

Complaints 

He  listed  the  following  com¬ 
plaints  which  came  up  from 
clients  or  agency  management 
when  weekly  newspapers  were 
discussed  as  an  important  part 
of  a  media  mix : 

•  Positioning  two  automobile 
ads  on  the  same  page. 

•  Not  following  instructions 
on  orders  or  proofs  resulting  in 
an  incorrect  imprint. 

•  Not  having  the  name  of  the 
paper  city  or  state  on  the  tear 
page  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
tear  sheet  identification. 

•  Someone  asking  why  should 
we  pay  $8  a  thousand  for  a  300- 
line  advertisement  in  a  weekly 
when  we  are  buying  the  big  city 
paper  for  $4-a-thousand  for  an 
1,800-line  advertisement. 

•  An  ad  manager  or  account 
man  who  thinks  all  weekly  re¬ 
production  is  poor. 

“Maybe  suburban  areas 
should  have  their  own  little  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  or  their 
representative,”  Mr.  Wacker 
said.  “Suburban  papers  could 
certainly  make  quite  a  case  for 
themselves  in  the  selling  and 
marketing  of  many  types  of 
products.” 

Mr.  Wacker  also  suggested  a 
study  by  suburban  newspaper 
which  would  point  out  what  size 
advertisements  are  best  and  how 
frequently  an  adv’ertiser  has  to 
run  in  a  weekly  to  gain  maxi¬ 
mum  impact. 

“I  have  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  national  business  that 
could  be  gotten  by  suburban 
weeklies  if  they  presented  them- 
.selves  as  a  group  with  some 
basic  research  revolving  around 
frequency,  right  size  of  adver¬ 
tisement  for  maximum  impact 
and  duplication  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  particularly 
among  certain  socie-economic 
groups,”  Mr.  Wacker  added. 

Networks 

He  also  suggested  a  network 
of  weeklies  in  college  towns,  an¬ 
other  in  resort  areas;  a  third 


in  county  seats;  and  a  irth 
located  on  important  be  ;  of 
water  “for  the  people  iiing 
boating  equipment.” 

30  Weeklies  Offer 
One-Order  Ad  Plan 

Carlsbad.  :.  M. 

With  the  endorsement  f  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Asso;  .ation, 
a  statewide  advertising  sales 
organization  for  weeklie.s  has 
been  established  here,  ('ailed 
New  Mexico’s  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Service,  it  aims  io  sell 
advertising  space  to  regional 
and  national  advertiser.s  for  30 
weekly  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Mainz,  former 
advertising  executive  in  the 
West  Texas-New  Mexico  area, 
owns  and  operates  the  .service 
with  a  one-order,  one-statement, 
one-payment  plan. 

Advertisers  may  send  in  an 
order  for  either  the  “Big  30 
Plan”  or  the  “Tailor-Made 
Plan”  (for  5  weeklies  or  more) 
along  with  the  required  number 
of  mats,  which  Mrs.  Mainz  chan¬ 
nels  to  individual  weeklies. 
Qualified  agencies  will  receive 
15%  commission. 


Eastern  Led  Airlines 
In  Newspaper  Ads 

Eastern  Airlines  led  the 
transportation  industry  in  ex¬ 
penditures  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  1964,  with  an  in- 
v'estment  of  $3,938,955  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

In  leading  all  other  carriers. 
Eastern  ranked  16th  among  the 
top  100  newspaper  advertisers 
in  the  nation,  the  report  indi¬ 
cated,  being  exceeded  only  by 
General  Motors,  Ford  and 
Chrysler,  in  that  order,  and  sev¬ 
eral  distilling,  food  distribution, 
tobacco  processing,  tire  and  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturing  companies, 
and  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Nine  airlines  were  listed 
among  the  100  top  companies, 
and  accounted  for  a  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  expenditure 
of  over  $25,600,000  during  the 
year. 


New  PR  Director 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways  has 
named  Donald  P.  Rosendale  its 
director  of  public  relations,  with 
additional  duties  in  the  areas 
of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
for  Butler  Aviation  Company. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  with  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company. 
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What  can  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
do  for  me? 
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PLENTY! 

If  you’re  in  the 
Drug  or  Cosmetic 
Industry! 


Assist  your  sales  staff  by  supplying  a  1965  route  list 
of  1,962  retail  drugstores  in  the  Philadelphia  Retail 
Trading  Area  •  Familiarize  your  organization  with 
other  distribution  outlets  through  our  updated  Super¬ 
market  and  Shopping  Center  books  •  Furnish  you 
with  complete  and  accurate  socio-economic  infor¬ 
mation  about  Delaware  Valley  in  a  comprehensive 
market  volume  •  Apprise  druggists,  supermarket 
executives  and  other  buyers  of  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  drug  and  cosmetic  edition  of  our 
‘‘Tested  Selling  Ideas”  newsletter  •  Measure  the 


readership  of  your  Inquirer  advertisement  with  our 
exclusive  Exposure/Ratings  service  •  Offer  you  the 
added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color,  SpectaColor  and 
TODAY  Rotogravure  Color  •  Keep  you  oriented  to 
audience  characteristics  of  print  and  broadcast 
media  in  semi-annual  Media  Mix  summaries  •  Pub¬ 
lish  an  annual  show  directory  for  the  Philadelphia 
Cosmetic  Association  •  And,  as  Philadelphia’s  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  medium  for  33  consecutive  years, 
SELL  YOUR  DRUGS  AND  TOILETRIES. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


PROMOTION 

Here  Comes  The  Bride 
To  See  Paper’s  Show 

By  George  Wilt 


More  than  750  ‘prooms-to-be’ 
went  out  with  the  boys  a  couple 
of  Thursday  nights  ago.  Why? 
Because  their  future  brides  had 
a  previous,  pressing  engagement. 

The  bride-elects  Avere  busy 
being  briefed  on  everything 
from  wedding  cakes  to  home 
decor  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  “Bridal  Show,”  a 
program  of  advice  on  weddings 
and  marriage  held  in  the  Shera- 
ton-Palace  hotel’s  Gold  Ball¬ 
room. 

Plans  for  the  “Bridal  Show” 
began  last  fall,  when  the  Chron¬ 
icle  added  a  special  “Bridal 
Bonanza”  to  its  roto  schedule 
for  1965.  Advertisers  greeted  the 
idea  of  the  supplement,  and  the 
seminar,  with  enthusiasm — and 
linage.  As  arrangements  for  the 
event  took  shape,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  was  a  definite 
need  in  the  Bay  Area  for  an 
overall  promotional  effort  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  summer  and 
fall  bridal  market.  Everyone 
approached  to  participate  in  the 
show  cooperated  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  from  the  advertisers  who 
were  offered  display  space  and 
use  of  the  resulting  prospect 
lists,  to  the  San  Francisco 
fashion  industry  which  fur¬ 
nished  wedding  and  trousseau 
apparel  for  a  40-minute  fash¬ 
ion  show  which  formed  part  of 
the  program. 

When  readers  were  invited  to 
make  reserA'ations  for  the 
“Bridal  Show”  in  the  Bonanza 
Section,  the  response  was  over¬ 
whelming,  with  requests  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  Northern 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

InvMtigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Ta  kata  la  taath  artth  marfcatlai. 
aSaartlalat.  aaMliklat  saS  sraakla 
aria  la  Aaatralla  tasS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Annuel  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  SU.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


California.  Within  a  week  the 
Chronicle  published  a  notice  that 
the  tickets  were  all  gone. 

Local  department,  home  fur¬ 
nishing  and  specialty  stores 
which  tied-in  with  window  and 
in-store  displays  reported  an 
immediate  frenzy  of  activity  in 
their  bridal  registries  and 
salons,  both  in  ticket  requests 
and  sale  of  merchandise. 

The  brides-to-be  browsed 
through  25  displays  ranging 
from  diamond  rings  and  wedding 
cakes  to  sterling  silver  and 
home  furnishings  before  attend¬ 
ing  the  three-hour  program 
moderated  by  Chronicle  colum¬ 
nist  Monique  Beniot.  Speakers 
included  society  editor  Frances 
Moffat  on  wedding  etiquette,  A1 
Crow  of  the  Chronicle’s  travel 
department  on  honeymoons,  food 
editor  Jane  Benet  on  equipping 
a  kitchen  and  learning  to  cook, 
Stephanie  Stefanssen,  associate 
editor  of  Bonanza  Magazine,  on 
interior  decorating,  and  the 
Chronicle’s  syndicated  columnist 
Count  Marco  on  “How  to  Please 
Your  Husband.” 

Commentary  for  the  fashion 
show  was  shared  by  associate 
fashion  editor  Joan  Chatfield- 
Taylor  and  Nerice  Fugate 
Moore,  head  of  a  San  Francisco 
charm  school  and  model  agency. 
Door  prize  at  the  show  was  a 
frothy  wedding  gown  by  a  top 
designer. 

Reaction  to  the  “Bridal  Show” 
can  be  summed  up  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  promotion  director 
of  one  of  San  Francisco’s  lead¬ 
ing  stores:  “I  am  sure  the  Show 
will  become  an  annual  affair,  and 
we  couldn’t  be  happier.” 

The  Chronicle  didn’t  say  any- 


NEWS-JOllLPM 

Single  Rate  Plan 

Only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  U.S.A.  Economical 
lor  national  advertisers— all 
rates  local. 

For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


of  population,  income  and  sales 
statistics  are  some  more  unusual 
collections  of  figures — such  as 
postal  receipts,  school  i  urolL 
ment,  assessed  real  estate  valu-* 
ations,  and  bridge  traffic.  All 
statistics  are  presented  fi'r  sij 
to  eight  years,  showing  the  nar- 
ket’s  growth.  The  back  jiage  of 
the  brochure  tells  about  thd 
Daily  News’  coverage  of  tho 
market.  Copies  are  availablo 
from  Stan  Fagerstrom,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

«  *  * 

HOUSEHOLDS— The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Montreal  (Que.)  Go- 
zettc  households  are  described 
in  a  folder  released  last  week.; 
Comparisons  are  shown  in  chart) 
form,  comparing  Gazette  house¬ 
holds  with  Gazette  non-readers, 
by  language  (more  than  half  of 
the  English-speaking  and  almost 
one-sixth  of  French  bi-linguals 
read  the  Gazette  regularly) ;  by 
family  size  (Gazette  families 
average  2.1  children) ;  by  home- 
owners;  car  ownership,  and  by 
ownership  of  a  variety  of 
appliances. 

«  *  « 

EUROPEAN  VISIT— “Where 
did  you  go?”  asks  a  16-page 
booklet  produced  by  Booth, 
Michigan  Newspapers.  “Eu¬ 
rope,”  it  replies.  The  booklet  re¬ 
ports  the  account  of  a  European 
trip  of  a  group  of  Michigan 
farmers,  engineers,  teachers, 
professional,  business  and  politi¬ 
cal  leaders.  Bud  Vestal,  Booth 
Newspapers  Lansing  Staff  mem¬ 
ber  gives  an  account  of  the  trip, 
reports  the  opinions  and  obser¬ 
vations  he  gathered  from  th* 
men  who  participated  in  1965 
Operation  Europe.  The  Iwoklet 
is  reprinted  in  the  interest  of 
Michigan’s  export  trade  and  its 
development. 

*  «  * 

JUMBO  LETTER  —  Ron 
Hurta,  Detroit  Free  Press  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  supervisor, 
reported  a  sensational  two  to 
three  percent  return  from  a 
mailing  to  130,000  rural  route 
boxholders  in  outstate  Michigan 
where  home  delivery  of  Detroit 
newspapers  is  not  available.  A 
jumbo  letter,  17  by  22  inches, 
offered  six  full  months  of  mail 
delivery  for  $5,  paid  in  advance. 
The  letter  was  folded  down  to 
8‘/i-by-ll  inches  and  mailed 
addressed  to  “Rural  Route  Box- 
holder,”  with  the  promotional 
copy  on  the  outside  reading: 
“Here’s  an  unbeatable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you,” 

*  «  * 

ZIP  —  The  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  as  a  public  service, 
has  published  a  list  of  ZIP  codes 
for  every  town  in  Vermont. 
Readers  were  urged  to  clip  the 
list  and  use  it  regularly.  Re¬ 
prints  on  card  stock  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Free  Press  staff. 
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thing  about  starting  a  “Groom 
School.” 

«  *  * 

MARKET  MANUAL  —  The 
Washington  Post  has  published 
the  third  edition  of  its  Market 
Manual.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  local  and  national  advertisers 
and  agencies,  it  presents  latest 
data  on  growth  and  forecasts  of 
population  and  households,  in¬ 
come,  retail  sales,  shopping 
centers,  and  other  economic 
factors. 

Also  included  is  information 
on  circulation,  readership  and 
advertising  linage  of  Washing¬ 
ton  new’spapers.  Copies  of  the 
40-page,  full-color  booklet  are 
available  from  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Post,  or  offices 
of  Sawj'er,  Ferguson,  Walker 
Co. 

*  *  * 

PORTFOLIO — To  promote  its 
Sunday  magazine  section,  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Living,”  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  has  produced  an 
attractive  sales  portfolio.  One 
inside  pocket  holds  a  sample 
copy  of  the  magazine,  another 
influences  rate  card,  circulation 
listings  and  special  information 
pertinent  to  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Inside  copy  outlines  the 
editorial  credo  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  lists  regular  depart¬ 
mental  features.  For  a  copy, 
write  to  Martin  Burke,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

«  *  « 

PIEDMONT— The  Piedmont 
Package,  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  consisting  of  the  Con- 
corxi  Tribune,  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Hickory  Record,  Kannapolis  In¬ 
dependent,  Shelby  Star  and 
Statestille  Record,  all  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  have  combined 
to  produce  an  eight-page  tabloid 
market  promotion.  Printed  in 
red  and  black,  the  newsprint, 
newspaper-format  promotion 
compares  the  Piedmont  area 
with  other  leading  newspaper 
markets  in  the  Carolinas,  show¬ 
ing  comparisons  in  population, 
income,  sales,  and  food  and  drug 
sales. 

Tw-o  pages  of  the  tab  are  de¬ 
voted  to  demographic  break¬ 
downs  of  the  Piedmont  Evening 
Package’s  108,363  households, 
according  to  a  survey  of  over 
5,000  interviews,  based  on  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  research 
committee  of  AANR.  A  list  of 
235  national  advertisers  who 
have  used  the  Piedmont  Evening 
Package  since  1960  is  included. 

*  *  * 

COOPERATION — A  unique 
six-page  market  folder  on  the 
Longview-Kelso  (Wash.)  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  produced  by  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
in  cooperation  wdth  the  Long¬ 
view  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  collection 
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VIQOD  Stereotype  Equipment 


Nowhere  in  this  World  can  you  find  Stereotype 
Equipment  Equal  to  the  WOOD  Line 


Whether  you  print  a  newspaper  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  circulation  or  a  smaller  city  daily 
or  weekly,  WOOD  builds  Plate  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  to  meet  your  requirements.  Production 
capacities  vary  from  one  to  three  and  one- 
half  Stereotype  plates  per  minute  —  Cast, 
Cooled,  Shaved,  ready  for  the  press. 

Many  models,  either  manually  operated  or 
fully  automatic,  are  available  for  either  Com¬ 
pression  or  Tensionplate  lockup.  Auxiliary 


equipment,  attached  optionally  to  some  mod¬ 
els,  includes  Automatic  Plate  numbering  de¬ 
vice,  Chip  Removal  system  and  Chip  and  Tail 
Conveyor. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  our 
line  of  Stereotype  Machines. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 


Congratulating 

Our  Distinguished  Award  Winners 


RAYMOND  CLAPPER  CITATIONS 


David  Wise 

Citation  for  his  summation  and 
analysis  of  the  Walter  Jenkins  case 
in  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 


AWARDS 


Dorn  Bonafede 

Citation  for  outstanding  reporting 
on  the  Bobby  Baker  case  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 


James  McCartney  Charles  Nicodemus 

Joint  citation  for  their  series  revealing  the  extravagances  and  cost 
of  the  Sam  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

This  series  appeared  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  Wire  Service. 


CARTOONIST  SOCIETY 


NATIONAL 


George  Lichty 

First  place  in  the  cartoon  panel 
category  for  the  fourth  time 
in  his  career. 


Named  this  year’s  winner  in 
the  editorial  cartoon  category 
for  the  third  consecutive  time. 


John  Fischetti 


■400  NORTH  MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO  11.  ILLINOIS 


Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 


230  WEST  4.1ST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  36.  NEW  YORK 


1965  PULITZER  PRIZE 


The  story  behind  J.  A.  Livingston’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  In¬ 
ternational  Reporting?  starts  with  a  hunch  l)ase(l  on  years  of 
study,  and  it  ends  with  a  series  revealing:  for  the  first  time 
in  depth  the  economic  defection  of  Russia’s  Eastern  European 
satellites. 


But  it’s  the  middle  of  the  story  that  counts  .  .  .  Russian  les¬ 
sons  at  lunch,  a  10-week  trip  behind  the  Iron  (Tirtain,  previous 
European  background  tours  and  most  of  all,  an  experienced 
newsman’s  ability  and  insiirht  to  jirobe  for  the  truth  amid 
expert  deception. 


One  of  America’s  be.st-known  editors  said  Livinjrston’s  prize 
in  international  reporting  “speaks  very  well  for  the  intelli- 
jrence  of  the  Pulitzer  Board  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
things  and  pay  honor  where  it  is  due  . . .’’ 


We  join  in  conjifratulatinjj  Joe  Living.ston,  alonj?  with  78 
outstanding  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  now 
publishing  his  Business  Outlook  column — many  for  as  long  as 
twenty  years. 


J.  A.  Livingston’s  European 
hackground  trips  for  his 
international  reporting  aivard- 
winning  series  carried  him 
from  London  to  Kharkov,  from 
Rome  to  Helsinki  ...  But  his 
field  is  all  business — handling 
domestic  news  with  the  same 
on-the-spot  authority,  clarity 
and  candid  objectivity  that 
led  to  his  Pulitzer  Prize. 


230  WEST  4.1ST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


Roger  C.  Peace  (left),  Greenville  publisher,  and  James  F.  Bynes,  hist 
longtime  friend,  view  the  calie  with  66  candles  given  Mr.  Peace  on  his 
recent  birthday. 


Roger  C.  Peace  Saluted: 
His  Papers  Set  Civic  Tone 


J  -  Student 
Scholarships 
Total  $427,241 

Scholarships — 1,075  of  them 
— worth  $427,241  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  under^aduate  students 
persuing  a  career  in  journalism 
according  to  the  1965  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  Guide  published 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  Inc. 
Graduate  study  financial  aid 
amounting  to  more  than  $262,990 
is  available  to  150  students,  it 
is  stated. 

Available  to  students  with 
majors  other  than  journalism 
and  earned  through  competition 
on  a  university-wide  basis  is 
more  than  $7  million  in  general 
scholarship  aid  in  addition  to 
the  standard  list  of  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  assistantships 
for  journalism  study,  says  the 
report. 

Loan  funds  valued  at  more 
than  $70,000  also  are  listed  in 
the  guide.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  dollar  value  of  such  loans 
from  private  sources  has  been 
recorded,  it  is  noted.  These  funds 
are  mostly  reserved  for  journal¬ 
ism  students.  Aid  available 
through  federally-sponsored  loan 
programs  is  not  included  in  the 
figure. 

Long  strides  toward  attract¬ 
ing  “more  bright  young  people 
to  careers  in  journalism”  were 
taken  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
Inc.  during  1964,  according  to 
the  recently  published  annual 
report. 

Summer  internships  for  col¬ 
lege  students  blossomed.  An  esti¬ 
mated  1,000  young  people 
worked  on  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers.  The  Fund  provided 
scholarships  for  108  of  the 
interns. 

Journalism  as  a  career  drew 
increasing  interest  among  high 
school  students.  High  school 
teachers  in  record  numbers — 749 
— attended  summer  studies  in 


journalism  under  the  Fund’s 
sponsorship. 

The  fall  registration,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  107  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism, 
i-eached  15,820,  second  only  to 
the  booming  GI  enrollment  of 
1948. 

• 

Bark  to  School 

Thirty  radio  and  tv  news  di¬ 
rectors  from  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  go  “back 
to  school”  next  month  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  five-day  study-con¬ 
ference  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

It  will  be  the  first  conference 
of  its  kind  in  the  broadcasting 
field.  The  news  directors  attend¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  seminar  will 
study  what  lies  behind  the  trou¬ 
bles  besetting  major  American 
cities.  Their  discussion  leaders 
will  be  university  specialists  and 
other  experts  on  urban  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  announcing  the  study-con¬ 
ference,  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
dean  of  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  host  for 
the  meeting  on  June  7-11,  said: 
“This  experimental  conference 
is  in  response  to  the  growing 
number  of  requests  from  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  broadcast  industry 
who  want  to  find  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  methods  of  gathering, 
analyzing  and  disseminating  the 
really  important  news  in  their 
communities.” 

• 

27%  in  Fringe  Pay 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fringe  benefits  paid  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  News  and  Cour¬ 
ier  and  the  Charleston  Post  last 
year  amounted  to  27%  of  the 
payroll.  The  items  included:  re¬ 
tirement  and  insurance,  8.5%; 
vacations,  sick  leave,  holidays, 
jury  duty,  6.5% ;  social  security 
and  workmen’s  compensation, 
4.1%;  Christmas  bonus,  1.8%; 
coffee  breaks,  half-price  copies 
of  the  newspapers,  and  physical 
examinations,  6.2%. 


Greenville,  S.  C. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  friends 
of  Roger  C.  Peace,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co.,  honored 
him  with  a  testimonial  luncheon 
on  his  66th  birthday  May  19. 

Speakers  praised  his  construc¬ 
tive  citizenship  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  city,  county  and 
state  and  the  “tone”  his  two 
newspapers  have  set  for  the  re¬ 
gion. 

His  longtime  friend,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  called  him  a  “great 
South  Carolinian,”  “a  loyal 
friend”  and  “the  finest  coun¬ 
selor”  he  had  known  in  his  long 
public  career. 

Mr.  Byrnes  recalled  humor¬ 
ously  his  own  brief  newspaper 
career  many  years  ago,  when  he 
put  up  $500  to  buy  the  Aiken 
(S.  C.)  Journal  and  Review 
with  another  man.  He  admitted 
he  knew  little  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  depended  on  the  other 
man’s  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  he  got  into  politics,  he 
said  he  found  being  connected 
with  a  paper  “a  liability.”  Later 
he  sold  his  interest. 

Mr.  Byrnes  said,  tongue  in 
cheek,  that  there  was  “no  place” 

I  for  brevity  so  desirable  in  news- 
!  paper  work  when  he  got  to  Con- 
I  gress. 

At  one  point  in  his  reminis¬ 
cences,  he  made  the  point  that  a 
newspaper’s  “headline  w’riter”  is 
the  most  important  person  on  a 
;  newspaper,  because  many  people 
I  only  read  the  headlines. 


From  political  experience,  he 
noted:  “Give  me  your  headline! 
writers  and  you  can  keep  the 
editorial  writers. 

“Headline  writers  can  mini 
you.”  ’■ 

Mr.  Peace  was  given  a  scroll’ 
of  honor  by  Mayor  David  G.i 
Traxler. 

Mr.  Peace  has  been  connected: 
with  the  Greenville  News  sincej 
1914,  when  he  became  a  reporter? 
while  still  in  high  school.  Hisi 
father  bought  the  paper  in  1919,  j 
and  following  his  return  fromJ 
World  War  I  service,  Rogeri^ 
Peace  moved  through  a  succes-- 
sion  of  jobs,  both  editorial  and 
business.  The  Peaces  bought  the-: 
afternoon  Piedmont  in  1927.  Hel 
became  publisher  upon  the  death^ 
of  his  father  in  1934;  25  yean^ 
later  he  became  chairman  of  thef 
board,  but  retained  the  title  of 
publisher. 

• 

Daughter  of  C.  E. 

Wins  Press  Award 

San  Francisw 
Harry  Press,  city  editor,  So» 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
presented  an  award  to  hi* 
daughter,  Tina,  during  the  dis* 
tribution  of  junior  scholarship 
honors  at  the  20th  annual  Sa* 
Francisco  Press  Club  event. 

The  competition  drew  entrieii 
from  84  area  high  schools.  Th# 
distribution  of  12  cash  awards 
totalling  $1125  was  witnessed  bj) 
325  scholastic  writers  and  jouri 
nalism  teachers. 


Editors  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  H.  D.  Quigg 
signs  a  dispatch  on  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  newswires. 

They  know  Quigg’s  writing  always  makes  good 
reading. 

His  style?  One  little  word  after  another,  and 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 

“By  H.  D.  Quigg’'-another  big  by-line  from 
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FAR-OUT  PERFORMANCE 


Y 


Now  all  machine  functions  of  the  Elektron  and 
Elektron  Mixer  can  be  operated  by  tape  com¬ 
mand.  Your  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  can  show  you  how  completely 
automatic  operation  means  faster  and  more 
economical  production.  It’s  out  of  this  world! 

the  new  auto-controlled  Elektron 

(See  it  at  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference) 


Mergenthaler 
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FAIRCHILD 

new  s 


Christopher  Middleton  has  been 
named  feature  editor  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Middleton  has  been  on  the 
paper’s  staff  since  1953,  primarily 
in  the  fashion  fabrics  area  of  the 
textile  department.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  news  and  fashion  fea¬ 
tures  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  editors,  and  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  fashion  fabrics  cover¬ 
age. 


DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  special  merchandising  report 
on  the  “Pediatric  Market”  in  the 
June  7  issue.  The  lift-out  section 
will  explore  the  volume  building  op¬ 
portunities  in  today's  baby  market, 
and  also  contain  interviews  with 
noted  pediatricians  and  case  his¬ 
tories  of  successful  baby  depart¬ 
ment  operations. 


Fairchild’s  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Roltert  Joose,  is  scheduled 
to  be  on  the  program  of  the  two- 
day  National  Circulation  Symposi¬ 
um  in  New  York.  June  8-9.  He  will 
participate  in  the  panel  discussion: 
“How  to  Get  More  Flexibility  Out 
of  Your  Present  Fulfillment  Sys¬ 
tem.” 


The  1%5  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  Fact 
Book  has  just  been  published,  pro¬ 
viding  the  $5  billion  (consumer  ex¬ 
penditures)  footwear  industry  with 
the  latest  available  statistics  re¬ 
garding  footwear  manufacturing,  re¬ 
tailing,  imports,  consumer  purchas¬ 
es.  It  includes  information  on  pro¬ 
duction,  sales,  shipments,  advertis¬ 
ing,  distribution  and  other  pertinent 
data. 


Next  in  the  series  of  hearings  being 
held  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  will  take  place  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  3-5.  William 
Pyle,  editor  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS,  who  covered  the  previous 
hearings  in  Fort  Worth  and  Atlan¬ 
ta,  will  be  on  hand  to  report  next 
week’s  sessions. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P«bli$a«rs  of 

Daily  Nawi  Record.  Woman'i  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Electronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworiiing  Naws,  Directories. 
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Lyle  L.  Mariner,  a  former 
Rocky  Mountain  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  International  News 
Service — named  editor  of  the 
American  Cattle  Producer. 


Richard  C.  Lyons  Jr.,  con¬ 
troller  since  1960 — appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express.  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Maul — from  credit  man¬ 
ager  to  controller. 


Henry  E.  McPherson — now 
assistant  classified  advertising 
director  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express.  He  has  Iteen 
on  the  sales  staff  since  1939. 


William  Spicer — from  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  to  copy  desk, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register; 
David  Eastman — from  Chicago 
Tribune,  to  Register;  Michael 
Pauly — to  Register. 


Duane  E.  (Bi'Z)  Sigler — 
from  county  and  .suburban  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Portlarul  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  the  Statesman  Newspapers, 
Boise,  Idaho,  replacing  Stowell 
E.  Abbott,  retired  effective 
June  1. 


Meg  Geraghty,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News — presented  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  Certificate  of  Honor  for 
“distinguished  service  to  the 
community  and  the  nation.” 


George  S.  Bachay,  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette  columnist — the 
Gordon  MacQuarrie  Foundation 
award  for  conservation  writing. 
The  prize  is  a  bronze  medal  and 
$100  cash. 


Nathan  Kingsley,  national 
new's  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  resigned  to 
become  director  of  news  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  at  Munich. 


Emily  Cri'MP,  formerly  with 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle — to 
AP,  Nashville. 
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news-people 


MRS.  SANDERS  G.  ARNOLD 


MRS.  SANDERS  G.  ARNOLD  (Joanne  Easley)  teaches  journalism  courses 
and  guides  the  school  Owl  at  Boulder  School.  On  leave  this  year  she  earned 
a  straight  A  average  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  she'll  receive  its  first 
master's  degree  in  Journalism  at  June  4  commencement. 


DON  C.  NEWTON,  who  has  been  advertising  director  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican,  has  been  appointed  advertising  director  for  all  four  of 
the  Home  News  Enterprises  newspapers. 


NED  J.  BRADLEY  has  climbed  the  ladder  at  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening 
Republican  from  controller  in  1961  to  business  manager,  and  now  he  Is 
business  manager  of  the  Home  News  Enterprises  group. 


RICHARD  H.  MORGAN,  a  former  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency  account  su¬ 
pervisor  In  Paris,  has  become  the  advertising  director  of  the  European  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Yong  Hyitn  Kim,  former  city  William  Keel,  former  Knox- 
editor  and  foreign  correspondent  ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  reporter 
foi-  the  Korean  Republic,  Seoul—  — named  sepcial  research  assist- 
to  press  service  at  the  New  York  ant  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  ness  Committee  in  Washington. 
Cornell  University.  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  Agnes  McCay,  fashion  editor 

Bob  Gunsolley,  city  hall  re-  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 

porter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jour-  press  for  23  years — retired. 
nal — award  for  the  best  story  She  is  succeeded  by  her  assist- 
in  the  1965  Iowa  APME  news-  ant,  Joan  Kaiser. 
writing  contest.  ♦  »  * 

*  ♦  ♦  Dick  Kranz,  Stockton  (Calif.) 

Frank  Edwards,  Vancouver  Record  staffer  for  four  years— 

(B.  C.)  Sun — elected  president,  promoted  to  assistant  sports  edi- 
Pacific  Northwest  International  tor.  He  formerly  was  sports  edi- 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa-  tor  of  the  A7naWMo  (Tex.)  New* 
tion.  and  Globe  Times. 
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ANDRE  LAURENDEAU 


LEN  C.  ANDERSON 

LEN  C.  ANDERSON,  president  of  Anderson  Newspapers  at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  Is 
the  recipient  of  the  1965  Pennsylvania  Press  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Now  62,  he  quit  studying  to  be  an  engineer  at  Carnegie  Tech  and  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter.  At  19  he  was  an  editor;  at  25  he  was  a  publisher. 

ANDRE  LAURENDEAU,  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Devlor,  Montreal,  has  won  the 
second  Quill  Award  of  the  Windsor  Men's  Press  Club  for  his  influential  writing 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  is  co-chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Bilingualism  and  Blculturalism;  he  has  written  several  books  and  plays  in 
French,  and  served  in  the  Quebec  Parliament. 


G.^ky  Rrooten,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer — award  of  the  Arth¬ 
ritis  Foundation  for  one  of  his 
columns. 

*  *  * 

George  Story',  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  and  Jl'DY'  Heis- 
ler,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
— married. 

*  *  • 

Harvey  B.  Day  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  defunct  New  York 
Mirror — to  special  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Herald  American 
newspapers,  Compton,  Calif. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  P.  Dingiiam — from  AP, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  to  AP’s  broadcast 
news  desk  in  New  York  City; 
Hi'nter  Holloway — from  Al¬ 
bany  to  Troy;  Kay  Lockridge 
— from  Buffalo  to  Albany; 
Richard  D.  Hendrickson,  for¬ 
merly  with  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard — to  AP,  Buffalo. 

Ken  Clarke  —  from  AP, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Nashville; 
Elbert  Cooper,  formerly  with 
Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier  and 
Krwxville  Journal — to  Knoxville 
bureau,  AP. 

»  ♦  « 

Roland  L.  Martin — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Harold  F. 
Diehm — from  news  editor  to  edi¬ 
torial  consultant;  Richard  F. 
Shappeli. — from  Sunday  editor 
to  news  editor. 
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Kay'  Warner,  formerly 
women’s  editor,  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News  —  to  women’s 
.staff,  Hartford  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Nance  Lowdermilk,  re- 
.signed  to  tour  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Brice  Detlefsen,  formerly 
with  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — 
to  AP,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

J.  F.  Madden — from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard,  succeeding  W. 
J.  Coyle,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Noel  Dodd — from  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  to  James¬ 
town  bureau  for  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Timcs-Ncws;  Robert  Darling — 
from  Post- Journal,  to  James¬ 
town  bureau,  Times-News; 
SiTSAN  (Frye)  Swartz  —  to 
Meadville,  Pa.,  bureau,  Times- 
News. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Mead — from  reporter, 
Erie  Morning  News,  to  Erie 
Daily  Times ;  Sandy  Bell — 
from  society  writer.  Morning 
News,  to  feature  writer  on  Sun¬ 
day  department,  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Prendergast — from 
Jamestown  bureau  chief,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times-News,  to  UPI, 
Cleveland. 
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William  D.  Rich,  who  rose 
from  a  delivery  boy  22  years 
ago  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise — appointed  assistant 
to  the  general  manager. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Power,  formerly 
with  UPI,  American  Airlines 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News  and 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post-Press — 
to  managing  editor,  Indio 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Bertil  Unger — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hollywood  Foreign 
Press  Association. 

«  «  ♦ 

Loyall  Solomon — from  Sun¬ 
day  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times  to 
succeed  Lvther  Thigpen.  For¬ 
mer  business  editor  JoE  Dooley 
— now  city  editor.  CHARLES 
Bailey,  chief  librarian — named 
to  editorial  staff. 

«  *  * 

Leroy  Simms,  Huntsville 
( Ala. )  Times  publisher — presi¬ 
dent  of  Alabama  AP  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Kovarik — from  city  hall 
to  state  capitol  for  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal,  replacing  DON 
Barnes — now  on  Congressman 
Glenn  Andrews’  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Arthur  OsGOODE—from 
courthouse  beat  to  city  editor  of 
the  Journal,  replacing  Bill 
Rasco — now  on  Congressman 

Bob  Jones’  staff. 

«  «  « 

George  Draut,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  edito¬ 
rial  page  staff — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  succeed¬ 
ing  Donald  P.  Keith,  Easton 
Express. 

*  *  * 

Irwin  Smallwood  —  from 
sports  desk  to  city  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

Bynum  G.  Shaw,  editorial 
writer  on  the  lialtimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  will  join  the  Wake  College 
faculty  as  lecturer  in  journalism. 
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How  io  Bella¥e 
in  it  Bar  Boom 

by 

Julian  P.  Von  Winkle,  Jr., 

old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisvilla,  Kanlucky 
BtlabUthtd  1849 


Century  ago  a  7H  foot  Ken¬ 
tuckian  named  Jim  Porter  ran 
a  tavern  on  our  waterfront. 

His  fame  as  a  strong  man  and 
bully-boy  was  matched  by  his 
skill  with  the  “long  gun”. 

Jim’s  customers,  largely  river 
men  and  pioneers,  were  a  rowdy 
lot.  Yet  inside  his  premises  he 
maintained  reasonable  decorum. 

Pasted  on  the  back  bar,  and 
strictly  enforced,  were  his 
“Rules  of  Deportment”.  Be¬ 
neath,  quick  to  hand,  lay  his 
“Persuader” — the  squirrel  gun, 
cocked  and  primed. 

One  such  rule,  in  heavy  block 
letters,  read — “Gentlemen  im¬ 
bibing  foreign  and  alien  spirits 
other  than  Kentucky  Bourbon 
may  be  requested  to  pay  in  cash.” 

Jim  figured  the  man  who 
failed  to  appreciate  native  Ken¬ 
tucky  Sour  Mash,  could  not  be 
trusted  to  pay  for  anything  else. 

“Foreign  Spirits”,  by  his  rule 
meant  Maryland  Rye,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Blend,  Georgia  Corn, 
New  England  Rum.  Because  he 
did  not  know  they  even  existed, 
his  rule  did  not  stretch  beyond 
continental  borders  to  such  alien 
beverages  as  Scotch  or  Canada 
whiskies,  much  less  to  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  Irish. 

Today,  on  the  wall  of  a  new 
“Jim  Porter  Room”  in  one  of 
our  best  Louisville  hotels,  Jim’s 
rifle  and  rules  may  still  be  seen. 

Here  much  of  Jim’s  original 
tavern  atmosphere  has  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us,  the  publick  now 
insists  occasionally  on  foreign 
spirits  from  North  of  the  Border 
or  across  the  Sea. 

Yet,  front  and  center  amongst 
the  aliens  now,  as  then,  stands 
out  a  proud  fixture  of  the  house 
—our  famous  Old  Fitzgerald, 
favorite  of  Bourbon  lovers  for 
almost  a  hundred  years. 

I  recommend  it  to  you  as 
superior,  by  far,  in  mellowness 
and  character  to  any  imported 
whiskey  —  whether  Scotch  or 
Canadian,  that  was  ever  made. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
at  Mellow  100  Proof 
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Mrs.  Peterson  Names 
Newsman  As  Her  Aide 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  Ed¬ 
ward  Rowse  as  staff  director  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests. 

Mr.  Rowse,  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  businessman, 
will  be  Mrs.  Peterson’s  chief 
aide,  taking  a  position  previous¬ 
ly  unfilled.  Since  1960,  he  has 
been  an  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Boston  Traveler  for 
four  years  and  the  Boston  Globe 
for  three  years.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1948  as  a 
reporter  for  the  ,Vcm’  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Netvs  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

♦  •  * 

Ellen  L.  Hatcher  —  to 
women’s  department,  Saimnnah 
( Ga. )  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

W.  J.  McGlasson,  former 
UPI  bureau  manager  at  Denver 
— to  news  editor,  Brighton 
(Colo.)  Blade. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Nichols,  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Texan  papers 
— to  editor,  Pasadena  (Tex.) 
News  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Adams,  automotive 
advertising  writer,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette — retired  after 
36  years  with  the  paper, 

*  *  * 

Chris  Weber,  formerly  with 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic — to  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News;  Daniel  Cusick, 
art  editor,  Knickerbocker  News 
— resigned. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  J.  Cari  so — promoted 
to  suburban  editor,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Coitrier-News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edward  G.  Green  —  now 
working  on  special  management 
projects. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Korbar  —  from 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  sports  desk,  to  sports  editor. 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express; 
John  Sinclair  —  from  radio 
WJTN,  Jamestown,  to  reporter. 
Post -Journal. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  Beam,  assistant  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer — appointed 
associate  editor.  He  is  succeeded 
by  John  J.  Minch. 

«  ♦  « 

Derek  Dunn  Rankin — from 
city  circulation  manager,  Miami 
News,  to  circulation  manager, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record  and 
News,  succeeding  E.  D.  Nichols, 
retired. 


TOP  AWARDS — Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  New  Kensington 
Daily  Dispatch  won  five  of  the  top  awards  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Helen  Thomas,  left,  White 
House  reporter  for  United  Press  International,  talks  with  winners,  from 
left,  Jeanne  E.  Meckey;  Cecelia  S.  McCue,  named  Newspaper  Woman 
of  the  Year;  and  Margaret  Nery. 


Joseph  F.  Savnders,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  columnist, 
Clei'cland  Plain  Dealer — named 
outstanding  citizen  by  the  Holy 
Name  Society. 

*  «  * 

Nan  Barnhocse — from  Can¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Repository,  to  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  William 
Diem  Jr. — from  assistant  to  the 
editor.  Repository,  to  Plain 
Dealer;  Robert  Holmes — from 
Yorkshire  (England)  Htidders- 
ficld  Daily  Examiner,  to  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  A.  Alderson — 
from  assistant  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  advertising 
sales  promotion  manager,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  John  C. 
Moloney,  manager  of  automo¬ 
bile  advertising — takes  on  added 
duties  of  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Ziska — from  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat,  to  rewrite 
staff,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Lee  Parrish — to  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

m  *  * 

Cecil  Grove,  a  retired  U.S. 
Army  chief  warrant  officer — to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph,  replacing  Ru¬ 
fus  Porter,  who  will  continue  to 
write  a  column. 

»  *  « 

Ex-C.  E.  a  Publisher 

Decatur,  Ala. 

Sid  Thomas,  former  editor  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  News  and 
city  editor  of  the  Huntsville 
Times,  has  Tiegun  publication  of 
a  weekly  offset  tabloid  here,  the 
Decatur  Alabamian. 


Free  Press  Appoints 
Labor  Relations  Exee. 

Detroit 

Lawrence  A.  Wallace,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  last  three  years, 
will  become  labor  relations 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  John  B.  Olson,  Free 
Press  general  manager,  said  the 
appointment  would  be  effective 
June  1. 

Mr.  Wallace  succeeds  John  S. 
Prescott,  Jr.,  who  has  handled 
labor  relations  in  addition  to 
his  primary  responsibilities  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  In 
the  expanded  management  set¬ 
up,  Mr.  Prescott  will  continue 
to  direct  over-all  labor  policy 
and  assume  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  business  and  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Olson  said. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  successor  of 
the  Detroit  NPA  has  not  yet 
been  announced. 

*  *  * 

Donald  I.  Gale  Sr. — from  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  assistant  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Los  Angeles 
H  erald-Examincr. 

*  *  « 

Janice  N.  Mogavero,  for¬ 
merly  with  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  —  to  editor.  East 
Aurora  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Yitenger,  managing 
editor.  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette — elected  president,  Wis¬ 
consin  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

David  STRAtVN,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle — to  assistant  public 
information  officer  of  the  State 
Highways  Department. 


Moriarity  Named 
Editor-of-Tlie-Year 

Urban  .,  Ill. 

Gerald  G.  Moriarity,  e<iii:)r  of 
the  Kewanee  Daily  Star-  'our- 
ier,  has  been  named  Illinois 
Editor-of-the-Year  for  19t  1  by 
the  Illinois  Press  Assoi  ation 
at  its  annual  spring  convt  .’tion 
held  on  the  UI  campu.s  in 
Urbana. 

He  received  the  award,  a 
silver  on  ebony  plaque,  from 
William  Morgan  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  banquet.  Mr.  Morgan,  -liair- 
man  of  the  award  committee,  is 
editor  of  the  Sparta  News-Plain- 
dealer. 

The  Kewanee  newsman  won 
the  ’64  “Best  Editor”  title  from 
a  field  of  50  Illinois  daily  and 
weekly  editors  who  had  been 
nominated  for  the  award. 

Aggressive  and  Fearless 

In  the  preliminary  judging 
by  the  award  committee,  Mr. 
Moriarity  and  seven  other  edi¬ 
tors  were  selected  as  finalists  to 
vie  for  the  honor.  He  was  named 
the  ultimate  winner  by  heads  of 
three  of  the  state’s  journalism 
schools,  who  did  the  final 
judging. 

Other  finalists  were:  Roy 
Holding,  Galva  News;  Paul 
Cousley,  Alton  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph;  W.  Hoyt  Cater,  Elgin 
Daily  Courier-News;  Paul  Coff¬ 
man,  Proviso  Star-Sentinel; 
William  Schroeder,  Round  Lake 
News;  Ted  Johnson,  Tazewell 
Courier,  East  Peoria;  and  Tom 
Mathews,  Wayne  County  Press, 

The  IPA  said  that  Mr.  Moriar- 
ity’s  aggressive,  fearless  edito¬ 
rial  leadership,  effective  writing, 
and  devoted  public  service  have 
been  a  positive  force  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  betterment  of 
his  community.” 

• 

Honored  by  Hospital 

Rudolph  Kauffmann  II,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  received  a  certificate 
for  “distinguished  service  and 
dedicated  efforts”  from  Wallace 
Werble,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  Mr,  Kauffmann  served  as 
president  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Children’s  Hospital  from 
1960-64,  part  of  his  continued 
association  with  the  hospital 
since  1947. 

• 

Assigned  to  Africa 

London 

Michael  Keats  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  UPI  manager  for  Cen¬ 
tral  and  East  Africa.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  Southern  Rhodesia.  Mr. 
Keats  has  been  editor,  Africa 
desk,  London  UPI,  and  is  re¬ 
placed  there  by  Peter  Lynch. 
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WINNER. 


Digger.  Fact-finder.  Writer.  He’s  Gene 
Goltz,  the  first  Pulitzer  prize  winner  in 
the  history  of  Houston  newspapering. 
He  works  on  The  Houston  Post. 

He  wonders  about  things.  Considers 
them.  Then,  he  investigates.  His  find¬ 
ings  appear  in  the  Post. 

Post  readers  follow  his  writings  avidly. 
They  believe  what  he  says.  Gene  Goltz 
is  another  reason  why  the  Post  is  the 


largest  morning  newspaper  in  the  entire 
Southwest! 

People  believe  in  the  Post.  They  depend 
on  the  Post.  They  respond  to  the  Post. 

Try  it  and  see. 

The  Houston  Post 

Giant  of  the  South\/\/est! 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  IS  HOUSTON’S  ONLY  PULITZER  PRIZE -WINNING  NEWSPAPER! 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 
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Cultural 


News 


Display 

By 

Edmund  C.  Amidd 

The  Pape  of  this  Week  is 
an  especially  interestinp  one 
for  three  reasons.  It’s  our 
first  visitoi’  from  the  Wild 
West,  our  first  Canadian 
specimen,  and  it  reflects  an 
aspect  of  North  American 
life  that  is  well  worth  noting. 

Publisher  Ross  Munro  and 
his  staff  were  experimenting 
with  this  .section  of  their 
Saturday  paper  when  the  re¬ 
produced  page  was  run  by 
the  Winnx}H(i  (Manitoba) 
Tribune.  I  wish  we  had  space 
to  use  all  the  interesting 
variations.  (Sabbath  -  day 
laws  in  Canada  make  their 
Saturday  editions  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Sunday  papers 
of  many  U.S.  newspapers.) 

The  Showcase  section  cov¬ 
ers  the  cultural  activities  of 
a  bustling  community.  And 
there  lies  the  crux  of  today’s 
discussion. 

One  of  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  in  contemporary  life 
is  the  ever-widening  interest 
in  the  cultural  scene.  I  still 
remember  when  an  editor  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  was  giving  too 
much  time  and  space  to  cov¬ 
ering  our  city’s  museum  and 
little  theater  l>ecause  “I’m  not 
interested  in  that  .stuff  at 
all.’’  And,  by  that  logic, 
neither  were  our  readers.  But 
today’s  editor  lecognizes  that 
culture  is  no  longer  spelled 


. . . 


Cultural  activities  provide  'showcase'  section. 


One  of  the  reasons  why 
cultural  news  makes  for  in¬ 
teresting  pages  is  its  .strong 
appeal  to  the  eye.  Ready¬ 
made  pictures  delight  us  at 
every  turn. 

The  Paintings  in  an  art 
gallery  lock  almost  as  good 
as  newspaper  reproduction. 
The  drama  director  composes 
striking  pictures  on  his 
stage;  we  need  only  to  open 
the  shutter. 

The  culture  beat  is  so 
broad  there’s  something  there 
for  almost  every  reader  .  .  . 


that  “my  6-year-old  kid  could 
do  better  than!” 

Even  small  papers  —  daily 
or  weekly  —  will  find  plenty 
of  news  to  cover  and  no  real 
problem  to  staff.  For  news¬ 
paper  people  —  even  though 
they  don’t  wear  their  hair 
long  —  ai‘e  creative  people 
and  are  interested  in  crea¬ 
tivity  in  other  fields.  Turn 
’em  loose  on  this  l)eat  and 
you’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

If  you  aren’t  covering  this 
beat  extensively,  this  season 
of  outdoor  art  shows  and 


Press  Upheld' 
On  Right  to 
Gather  News 

Dayton.  Ohio 

A  newspaper  may  sue  i  city 
when  arrest  of  a  reporter  en¬ 
dangers  freedom  of  the  press,  ' 
the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  ! 
Appeals  has  ruled.  j 

The  three-judge  panel  over-  ; 
ruled  a  lower  court  decision  and  i 
ordered  the  trial  to  proceed  in 
District  Court  here.  An  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
under  consideration,  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  City  of  Dayton  .said. 

Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  sued 
the  city  over  the  arrest  of  Harry 
Kennedy  Jr.,  a  police  reporter 
for  the  Dayton  Daily  Nfxvs  who 
was  arrested  while  covering  a 
hotel  fire  March  2,  1964. 

Civil  Rights  Violated 

The  suit  charges  that  the  re¬ 
porter’s  civil  rights  were  vio-  ' 
lated  and  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  use  the  streets  to 
gather  news  were  infringed 
upon. 

Federal  Judge  Carl  Weinman 
had  ordered  the  suit  dismissed 
at  the  city’s  request,  ruling  the 
newspaper  had  no  standing  in  ; 
court  since  it  could  not  sue  for 
deprivation  of  another  person’s 
civ'il  rights. 

But  the  appellate  court  ruled: 

“We  do  not  construe  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  merely  a  suit  to  re¬ 
dress  the  civil  rights  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  reporter,  but  rather  as  an 
effort  to  vindicate  its  right  as 
a  newspaper  to  gather  news  for 
publication  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  or  uncalled-for  interfer¬ 
ence.” 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper 
told  the  appellate  judges  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  rights  of 
the  newspaper  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  and  still  ex¬ 
ists. 

Judge  Weinman  maintained 
no  actual  controversy  existed 
between  the  newspaper  and  the 
city. 


with  a  capital  C  and  that  you 
don’t  need  blue  blood  and 
lavender  underwear  to  enjoy 
a  concert  or  art  exhibition. 


Two-Week  API 
Promotion  Seminar 

Newspaper  public  relations 
and  promotion  is  being  discussed 
by  27  executives  at  a  two-week 
seminar  which  began  on  Monday 
(May  24)  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

This  is  the  second  seminar  on 
this  subject  to  be  held  at  the 
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even  if  what  is  there  is  just 
a  chance  to  work  up  a  satis¬ 
fying  explosion  to  choler 
against  some  damfool  “art” 


Institute  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  range 
from  reader  interest  to  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  and  from  mar¬ 
ket  research  to  editorial  and 
public  service  promotion.  Mem¬ 
bers  wdll  exchange  ideas  at 
round-table  sessions  and  will 
probe  methods  of  improving  de¬ 
partmental  operations  of  each 


straw-hat  theaters  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  time  to  start. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  All 
the  arts  are  pop  arts  today. 


newspaper  represented. 

The  program,  one  of  17  being 
held  by  the  Institute  this  year 
for  newspaper  executives  and 
staff  members,  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Russ 
Schoch,  associate  director.  The 
next  API  seminar,  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  Management  and 
Costs,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
June  7. 


Reporter  Kennedy  was  ar¬ 
rested  when  police  said  he  re¬ 
fused  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
firemen  and  move  out  of  the 
street.  He  was  charged  with 
resisting  arrest,  obstructing  po¬ 
lice  and  disorderly  conduct.  One 
charge  was  dropped,  a  directed 
verdict  of  innocent  was  returned 
on  another  charge  and  the  third 
is  pending. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  filed  a  $27,- 
500  false  arrest  suit  against  the 
two  arresting  officers,  whom  the 
reporter  charged  with  twisting 
his  arm  behind  his  back. 
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General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


METAL  MASTERS 


At  the  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  500  scientists  and  engineers  like 
these  metallurgists  are  engaged  in  work  which  is  a  fruitful  combination  of  pure 
science  and  industrial  research.  With  the  aid  of  the  finest  equipment,  they  are 
finding  answers  to  questions  that  thoughtful  men  have  been  seeking  for  centuries. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  their  mission  is  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  unknown,  increase 
the  sphere  of  the  known. 

The  knowledge  these  men  constantly  seek  is  essential  to  General  Motors  progress. 
They  are  truly  key  people  in  the  GM  family. 


Why  do  metals  get  "tired"  under  stress?  Questions  like  that  are  the  daily  province 
of  these  General  Motors  metallurgists.  They  are  working  here  with  a  6(X)-ton  press 
capable  of  exerting  2,000,000  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch  at  temperatures 
as  high  as  7,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Under  such  conditions,  metals  behave  in 
peculiar  ways.  Crystal  structure  and  electrical  properties  change.  Strange  chemical 
reactions  occur.  New  materials  form. 
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and  one  Fisheye  lens 
to  play  with. 


The  15  staff  photographers  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  have  15  Nikons 

I 


More  newspapers  are  switching  to ‘35’,  and  more  are  switching  to  Nikon  than  any  other.  Your  Nikon  dealer  can  show  you  why,  or  write: 
Nikon  Inc. Garden  City,  N.Y.11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 


f  k;raphy 


Color  Proving  Itself 
At  the  Dallas  News 


Uv  Walt  Sisco, 


<  Mi  iff,  ('uior  Photo  Department, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


When  the  word  “color”  was  We  have  standardized  on  the 
mentinned  in  newspaper  circles  use  of  color  iirints,  rather  than 
a  few  jiars  back,  business  man-  traditional  color  transparencies, 
a^er-s,  editors,  engravers,  and  Original  photography  is  done  on 
photographers  would  shudder  in  Ektacolor  Professional  Nega- 
horror  —  in  some  cases  maybe  tive  Film.  Color  transparency 
even  weep.  This  violent  reaction  “handouts”  which  vary  in  sizes 
was  fostered  in  part  by  the  fact  from  4x5  to  8x10  are  photo- 


that  early  attempts  at  ROP  color 
were  expensive,  time  consum¬ 
ing,  inexact,  and  often  most  un- 
satisfactor>'. 

While  a  lovely  5-column  color 
photograph  of  .say  the  beautiful 
han’est  queen,  creates  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  and  lends  pres¬ 
tige  to  the  newspaper  in  the 
community,  the  same  photo  off- 
register  —  endowing  her  creamy 
complexion  with  a  sickly  green 
—  is  likely  to  have  just  the  op- 
liosite  effect  on  the  readers. 

Many  of  us  in  press  photog¬ 
raphy  have  lived  through  ex- 
(leriences  such  as  these  with 
ROP  color.  But  happily,  these 
days  are  fast  disappearing 
thanks  to  improved  paper, 
printing  techniques,  stereocast¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  printing  which  have 
helped  to  solve  the  problems  of 
printing  color.  Recent  improve¬ 
ments  too,  in  the  quality  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  plates  have  helped 
encourage  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  to  l  econsider  or  to  expand 
the  use  of  color. 

Here  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  as  in  other  papers,  we 
have  fought  an  uphill  battle  of 
using  color.  We  now  feel  that 
our  system  of  producing  color 
photography  has  proved  itself  make  prints  in  our  darkroom 


graphed  again  on  a  light  box, 
using  either  this  negative  color 
film  or  Ektacolor  Internegative 
Film.  We  use  120  size  Ekta¬ 
color  film  for  our  original  pic- 
tuies.  On  occasion,  however,  for 
executive  portraits,  for  very  de¬ 
tailed  photographs,  and  for  some 
copy  work,  we  sometimes  use 
4x5  Ektacolor  Negative  Film 
Type  L.  It  is  the  standard  for 
picture  spreads  in  our  real  es¬ 
tate  section.  All  color  reflection 
copy  is  made  on  Ektacolor  Pro¬ 
fessional  print  paper. 

The  negatives  are  processed 
in  one-gallon  tanks,  using  either 
film  holders  or  the  proper  size 
Nikor  .stainless  steel  reels.  We 
use  the  recommended  Kodak  C- 
22  process  and  recommended 
time  and  temperature.  After  the 
negatives  are  dry,  we  may  make 
either  black-and-white  or  color 
contact  working  proofs  for  the 
editorial  people. 

Key  to  Savings 

Making  our  own  color  prints 
has  been  the  key  to  cost  saving. 
Until  about  a  year  ago,  we  sent 
our  negatives  out  for  printing, 
as  well  as  the  transparencies  or 
negatives  for  zinc  separation 
plates.  It  took  us  too  long  to 


Also,  controlling  the  quality  in 
trays  was  not  exacting  enough. 

Now  we  are  using  one  of  the 
new  Kodak  Drum  Color  Proces¬ 
sors,  Model  11.  We  can  now  de¬ 
velop  11x14  color  prints  in  liter- 


many  times  over  in  low  cost, 
high  quality,  and  news  value. 

H<‘ducpd  Costs 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
single  color  engravings  from 
$150  to  about  $6,  saving  about  ally  less  time  than  we  former- 
$50,000  over  a  period  of  two  ly  took  to  prepare  a  transpar- 
years.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ency  for  mailing  and  logging  it 
making  better  color  pictures  and  out.  And  print  costs  have 
faster  too.  dropped  from  $3.50  to  98  cents 

For  one  thing  our  color  de-  for  8xl0’s  and  $5.50  to  $1.05  for 
partment,  lK)th  physically  and  llxl4’s.  We  use  an  Omega  DII 


terms  of  equipment  and 
budget,  is  completely  separate 
from  the  black-and-white  news 
and  feature  photo  sections  of 
the  paper.  But  let’s  look  at  the 
mechanics  of  the  process  in¬ 


enlarger  with  Lektra  Color 
Head,  and  a  Speedmaster  den¬ 
sitometer. 

Before  we  added  the  proces¬ 
sor,  spot  news  jobs  such  as  foot¬ 
ball  photos,  took  us  up  to  2  hours 


WINNERS'  COLUMNS — One  of  the  highlights  of  the  56th  annual 
Journalism  Week,  May  2-8  at  the  University  of  Missouri  was  recognition 
of  the  winners  in  the  22nd  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Missouri,  the  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  left  to  right  are:  George  Silk  of  Life,  Magazine  Photographer 
of  the  Year;  Staff  Sgt.  Cecil  Stibbens,  Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year;  and  Ted  Rozumalski,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year.  All  three  received  a  plaque  and  a  set  of 
Missouri's  famed  columns,  modeled  after  the  originals  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Behind  the  three  are  other  award-winners  and  university  officials 
who  took  part  in  Photography  Day  ceremonies.  (See  E&P,  May  I,  1965, 
page  46,  for  complete  list  of  photo  winners.) 


volved  to  produce  the  many  color  to  get  a  good  print  of  suitable 
photographs  we  use  throughout  quality  for  separations.  Now  it 
^  y®ar.  takes  less  than  30  minutes  from 
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the  time  we  read  the  dry  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  densitometer  until 
the  dry  color  print  is  ready  for 
scanning. 

The  Kodak  Drum  Color  Proc¬ 
essor  gives  us  a  fully  processed, 
color  print  in  7%  minutes,  while 
we  are  in  the  dark  for  a  little 
over  3  minutes.  This  means  we 
can  “double-up”  on  rush  jobs, 
or  a  reprint,  with  one  man  on 
the  enlarger  and  another  run¬ 
ning  the  color  processor.  Actu¬ 
ally,  we  can  make  color  prints 
faster  than  developing  black- 
and-white  prints  in  trays,  and 
with  the  advant^.ge  of  error- 
free  processing.  Dumping  each 
of  the  five  CP-5  solutions  after 
each  use  eliminates  the  chances 
of  contamination. 

Dry,  color  prints  either  go  to 
the  art  room  for  retouching,  air- 
brushing,  or  directly  to  the 
Photo-Lathe  scanner  for  direct 
separation.  We  are  installing  a 
new  Photo-Lathe  machine  which 
will  enable  us  to  handle  color 


prints  up  to  7  columns,  allowing 
for  machine  screen  angles. 

For  registration  we  use  bleed 
color  prints  cut  precisely  the 
right  size  and  squared  on  a 
drafting  board  cutter.  The  usual 
registration  marks  are  not  re¬ 
quired.  Stereotype  department 
mounts  Photo-Lathe  plates  on 
“boilerplate”  base  and  trims  and 
.squares  plates  to  picture  mar¬ 
gins.  Plates  are  matted  and  cast 
as  with  any  other  conventional 
color  cuts. 

• 

Buy  Colorado  Weekly 

The  weekly  Monte  Vista 
(Colo.)  Journal  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Monte  Vista  Journal 
Inc.,  a  new  corporation,  from 
Lonnie  and  Veva  Pippin.  Merrill 
E.  Stacy  heads  the  firm  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  with 
Stuart  R.  Beck  as  vicepresident. 
They  are  associated  with  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexi- 
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Linage 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 


ms  I9M 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a  . 2,SI4,4?8  2,494,359 

§Beacon  Journal-S  ....  947,542  984,944 

Grand  Total  .  3,482.040  3,483,323 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

•Knickarbockar-News-a  1,304,981  1,312,203 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,172,140  1,092,005 

§Timas  Union-S  .  454,524  733,947 

Grand  Total  .  3,131,447  3,138,175 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

JoumaUm  .  2,029,801  1,810,894 

4Joumal-S  .  582,352  494,449 

Tribuna-a  .  2,042,115  1,850,497 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,248  4,154,042 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,299,141  2,213,495 

Joitrnal*a  .  2,818,208  2,772,449 

Journal  t  Con$titution-S  1,104,204  1,109,039 

Timas-a  .  437,500  XX 

Timat-S  .  138,492  XX 

Grand  Total  .  4,997,547  4,095,003 

NOTE:  Journal-a  1945—2,818,208  includas 
44.447  linas  of  part-run  advartising;  XX 
TIMES  first  publication  Juna  12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Prass-m  .  942,099  859,827 

•Prass-S  .  IW,053  371,950 

Grand  Total  .  1,141,152  1,231,777 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

4Naws-Amarican-S  ...  443,440  599,514 

Naws-Amarican-a  .  1,004,458  1,509,413 

Sun-m  .  920,493  1,485,719 

Sun-a  .  1,443,822  2,404,454 

tSun-S  .  1,049,275  1,593,251 

Grand  Total  .  4,881,488  7,594,551 

NOTE;  On  Strika:  NEWS  AMERICAN— 
April  21-30,  1945  Inclusiva;  SUN — April  20- 
30,  1945  Inclusiva. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Naws-m  .  945,034  904,552 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Prass-a  .  1,574,044  1,435,284 

SPrass-S  .  404,447  339,025 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  539,225  523,911 

Grand  Total  .  2,519,734  2,498,222 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  1,091,487  1,039,935 

Naws-a  .  1,900,094  1,914,531 

tNaws-S  .  814,439  787,914 

Grand  Total  .  3,804,220  3,742,380 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising  includad: 
Naws-a  I94&— 1,900,094  includas  34,749  linas; 
I9M— 1,914,531  includas  42,449  linas. 


1965 

1964 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

271,820,000 

265,106,000 

102.5 

108.7 

March  . 

256,338,000 

248,035,000 

103.3 

106.5 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

966,497,000 

934,078,000 

103.5 

108.2 

Display 

April  . 

199,136,000 

196,481,000 

101.4 

107.3 

March  . 

184,994,000 

181,747,000 

101.8 

103.6 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

694,761,000 

678,511,000 

102.4 

106.1 

Classified 

April  . 

72,684,000 

68,625,000 

105.9 

112.8 

March  . 

71,344,000 

66,288,000 

107.6 

114.7 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

271,736,000 

255,567,000 

106.3 

113.8 

Retail 

April  . 

151,409,000 

146,446,000 

103.4 

110.8 

March  . 

140,431,000 

138,200,000 

101.6 

105.4 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

529,240,000 

512,129,000 

103.3 

108.8 

Department  Store 

April  . 

53,523,000 

52,901,000 

101.2 

108.7 

March  . 

49,872,000 

49,447,000 

100.9 

105.4 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

184,185,000 

178,623,000 

103.1 

108.2 

General 

April  . 

25,439,000 

28,768,000 

88.4 

88.1 

March  . 

24,844,000 

25,401,000 

97.8 

90.1 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

89,379,000 

93,189,000 

95.9 

91.2 

Automotive 

April  . 

16,572,000 

15,713,000 

105.5 

110.6 

March  . 

14,331,000 

12,706,000 

112.8 

111.7 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

53,441,000 

51,182,000 

104.4 

108.0 

Financial 

April  . 

5,716,000 

5,554,000 

102.9 

112.1 

March  . 

5,388,000 

5,440,000 

99.1 

110.5 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

22,701,000 

22,011,000 

103.1 

108.3 

BOSTON. 
Racord  Amarican-d  . 

Advartisar-S  . 

Globa-e  . 

Globa-m  . 

$Globa-S  . 

Harald-m  . 

tHarald-S  . 

Travalar-a  . 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Exprass-m  _  1,177,804  1,173,478 

ICouriar  Esprass-S  ....  1,043,119  924,772 

tEvaning  Naws-a  .  2,484,714  2,730,109 

Grand  Total  .  4,927,441  4,830,559 

NOTE;  Part  Run  advartising  includad — 
Naws-a  1944—2,730,109  includas  24,440  linas. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  2,032,344  1,849,710 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Naws-a  ..  1,404,429  1,244,004 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,003,704  1,823,182 

tObsarvar-S  .  439,034  577,225 


'  '  1945  1944 

.  MD.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

443,440  599,514  Tribuna-m  .  3,905,477  3,933,872 

1,004,458  1,509,413  Tribune-S  .  1,850,441  1,771,213 

920,493  1,485,719  fDaily  Naws-a  .  2,159.215  2,117  098 

1,443,822  2,404,454  Amarican-e  .  934,752  817,052 

1,049,275  1,593,251  Amarican-S  .  480,288  443,951 

-  -  Sun-Timas-m  .  2,001,214  1,788  041 

4,881,488  7,594,551  SSun-Timas-S  .  973,490  910,992 

•WS  AMERICAN— 

ra;  SUN— April  20-  Grand  Total  . 12,305,299  12,002,219 

NOTE;  Part  Run  advertising  includad: 

u-  Tribune-m— 1945— 3,905,477  includas  518,337 

linas:  1944—3,933,872  includas  444,055  lines. 
945,034  904,552  Tribune-S— 1945— 1,850,441  includas  347,754 

linas;  1944—1,771,213  includes  351,447  linas. 
4,  N.  Y.  Sun-Times-S— 1945— 973,490  includas  154,494 

1574  044  1  435  284  lines;  1944 — 910,992  includas  137,354  linas. 
'404!447  '339i025 

539,225  523,911  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,193,207  2,114,447 

2,519,734  2,498,222  fEnquirer-S  .  1,294,359  1,313,385 

„  ...  Post  »  Timas-Star-a  ...  2,413,574  2,337,124 

a,  ALA. 

1,091,487  1,039,935  Grand  Total  .  5,903,140  5,745,158 

1,900,094  1,914,531 

814,439  787,914  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

-  riTTTZ,  **'*'"  DMl«r-m  .  2,857,111  2,754,177 

3,804,220  3,742,380  fp|ai„  Daalar-S  .  1,450,543  1,557,948 

rartising  includad:  Prcss-e  .  3,372,391  3,275,549 

(eludes  34,749  linas;  -  - 

42,449  linas.  Grand  Total  7,480,045  7,589,474 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising  includad: 

MASS.  Prass-a  1945  —  3,372,391  includas  402,288 

.  784,254  815,704  lines;  1944—3,275,549  includas  288,117  linas. 

.  379,494  282,244 

.  1,799,771  1,481,729  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

.  1,703,184  1,402,374  Dispatch-a  .  2,905,732  2,744,490 

.  1,452,898  1,440,418  Dispatch-S  .  1,345,429  1,338,424 

.  1,293,717  1,357,041  Citixan-Journal-m  .  1,214,518  1,172,870 

.  1,119,539  1,101,482  star-w  .  43,382  44,375 

.  1,594,744  1,403,178  _  _ 

-  Grand  Total  5,529,041  5,302,159 

10,331,405  9,884,374 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,432,417  2,445,309 

1,177,804  1,173,478  fNaws-S  .  799,215  740,534 

1,043,119  924,772  Times-Herald-a  .  2,950,282  2,781,849 

2,484,714  2,730,109  §Times  Harald-S  .  859,408  814,474 

4,927,441  4,830,559  Grand  Total  .  7,241,522  4,824,370 

artising  in^d^—  advertising  includad: 

ncludas  24,440  lines,  Harald-a  This  Year  2,950,282  lines 

U  ,  includas  97,324  linas;  Last  Year  2,781,849 

lines  includes  98,350  linas.  Timas  Harald-S 
2,032,344  1,849,710  This  Year  859,408  linas  includas  52,240  linas. 

N.  C.  DAYTON,  OHIO 

1,404,429  1,244,004  Journal-HaralU-m  .  2,378,592  2,159,952 

2,003,704  1,823,182  News-e  .  2,448,480  2,293,083 

439,034  577,225  §Naws-S  .  481,955  444,244 

4,047,371  3,444,411  Grand  Total  .  5,509,227  5,117.281 


1945  1944 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  2,254,485  2,188,315 

4Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ..  470  488  454,398 

Post-a  .  2,709,504  2,793,019 

Post-S  .  988,539  895,274 


1945  1944 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1 ,504,07-  1 ,454  491 

§Timat-S  .  409,922  381,353 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,521,08  1  451,747 

Grand  Total  .  3,437,083  3  287,811 

ERIE.  PA. 

Tlmas-a  .  1,344,871  1,374,443 

§Timas-Naws-S  .  448,24’  424,481 

Grand  Total  .  1,815,117  1.803.344 

NOTE:  The  Naws-m,  and  the  Times-* 
are  sold  in  optional  combine' on.  Th« 
linaga  of  ona  edition,  the  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-e  .  1,185,592  1,122,292 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-e .  1,184,773  1,127,327 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  2,397,020  2,398,504 

Naws-S  .  843,419  838,195 

Naws-sat .  404,400  392,543 

Grand  Total  .  3,447,239  3.429.244 

NOTE:  Naws-a  Published  5  days  a  wtali 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatta-m  _  1,525,914  1,557,101 

IJournal  Gaiatta-S  ...  548,052  514,078 

Naws  Sentinal-a  .  1,977,477  2,054,535 

Grand  Total  .  4,071,443  4,125,721 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  1,205,242  1.095,943 

Star-Telagram-a  .  2,244,508  2,098,202 

§Star-Telagram-S  .  891,917  734,387 

Press-e  .  504,940  599,305 

Prass-S  .  172,444  184.840 

Grand  Total  .  5,019,293  4,714,497 

NOTE;  Prass-e  published  5  days  a  wttk 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bae-e  .  1,453,422  1,430,184 

§Bae-S  .  455,703  407,842 

Grand  Total  .  2,309,325  2,238,044 


.  '  '  GARY.  IND. 

Grand  Total  .  4,373  214  4,333,004  Post-Tribune-a  .  1,495,034  1,844,977 

NOTE;  Part  Run  advartising  includad;  Post-Tribuna-S  .  554,324  444,491 

Post-e  This  Year  2,709,504  linas  includas  N.W.  Ind.  Santinal-m  .  308,454 


255.440  linas;  Last  Year  2.793,019  lines 
includes  329,884  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reqister-m  .  475,398  442,404 

Tribune-e  .  1,144,994  1,099,580 

tRegister-S  .  549,478  480,924 


Grand  Total  .  2,251,358  2,419,922 

NOTE:  Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel  dis¬ 
continued  April  II,  1944. 


I  IM  994  I  099  580 

'549[478  480i924  Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  789,402  740,340 

-  -  NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

2,409,870  2,243,112  with  Timas-e.  Linage  of  ona  edition.  Post- 


Grand  Total  .  2,409,870  2,243,112  with  Timas-e.  Linaga 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising  includad;  Star-a.  only  is  given. 
Tribuna-a  1945—1,144.994  includes  73,849 
lines;  Ragister-S  I945-— 549,478  includes  17,-  GRAND  RA 

400  linas.  Prass-a  . 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,882.805  1,444,528 

§Fraa  Press-S  ..........  511,743  549,790  u Av-trauc Ar-ir  ij  i 

Naws-a  .  3,232,534  3,118,402  HACRsnsACiii.  m.  J. 

tNaws-S  .  1,372,840  1,247,244  Racord-a  .  2.400,817  2,323,547 

_  _  NOTE;  Part  Run  advartising  This  Yttr 

Grand  Total  .  4  999  942  4,401  984  2,400,817  linas  includas  185,841  lines;  Last 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising  included: 

Free  Press-m  1945— '1,882,805  includes  98,444  uADTcrsan 

lines;  1944-  1,444,528  includes  137.115  lines.  ^  ^  ,  7.*  »7 

Free  Press-S  1945—511.743  includes  24,284  Courant-m  . 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-a  .  2,342,254  2,427,757 

t  Prass-S  .  597,299  517,121 

Grand  Total  .  2,959,553  2,944,11* 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


lines;  1944 — 549,790  includes  41.321  lines. 
News-e  1945—3,232,534  includas  221,975 
lines;  1944—3,118.402  includes  280  272  linas. 
News-S  1945—1,372.840  includes  95,944  lines; 
1944—1,247,244  includes  97,815  linas. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gaietta  & 

Advartisar-d  972,415  954,471 

•Talagram-S  .  274,720  247,144 


iCourant-S  .  829,001  871, W 

Times-e  .  2,292.024  2,334,572 

Grand  Total  .  4,534,844  4,433,781 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

lournal-e  .  151,838  208,3# 


972  415  954  471  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

274720  2471144  Advertiser-m  .  1,428,189  1.429,171 

-  -  Star-Bullatin-a  .  1,924,042  1,818,000 

1,249,335  1,201,415  tStar-Bulletin  t  ^ 

Advartisar-S  .  510,085  415,295 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  -  - — 

The  linaga  tabulations  shown  here  have  Grand  Total  .  4,044,334  3,442,473 

been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 

exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

They  may  not  be  printed  or  Published  in  Chronicla-a  .  3,438,200  3,410,207 

any  form  without  explicit  permission  from  §Chronicla-S  .  I,I84.4M  1.138,529 

Madia  Records,  Inc.  Post-m  .  2.825.9M  2,540,050 


Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  April  1945  Linages; 
‘Includes  21,127  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  24.849  linas  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  20,979  linas  PARADE 
JTIncludes  93,098  linas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


t  Post-S  .  788,950  t93,/>i  | 

Grand  Total  .  8,239,814  7,783,417  1 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Chronicle  F 
This  Year  3,438,200  lines  includes  224.^  . 
lines;  Last  Year  3.410,287  lines  incIvM  j 
{Continued  on  page  46)  i 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  1965 


MEET  MISS  LEADIIMG  OF  1965 


We'd  like  to  see  more  of  her.  Sweet,  young 
things  like  this  young  lady  are  good  for 
America.  But  we'd  like  to  see  less  of  a  well- 
known  phony  with  a  similar  name.  He's  a 
crook  known  as  misleading  advertising. 

He  destroys  newspapers  by  under¬ 
mining  believability  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  cheats  the  public. 

And,  when  he  masquer¬ 
ades  as  an  automobile 
dealer,  he  blackens  the 
reputation  of  ethical  dealers 
everywhere.  We're  out  to  get  him . . . 
with  your  help.  We  urge  everywiewspaper 
to  establish  high  standards  of  acceptability 
for  automobile  advertising.  Let  nothing  in 
your  columns  associate  the  fast-buck  dealer 
with  ethical,  franchised  new-car  and  truck 
dealers ...  who  work  with  you  to  make  your 
city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  do 
business,  nada  pledges  itself  to  fight  dishonest 
advertising.  We  appreciate  your  co  operation. 


Please  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  for  Advertising  and  SelUng  Automobiles,"  prepared 

by  NADA  and  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 

JHE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America's  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  2000  "K"  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


I96S  i9«4 

2M,I7I  Unas.  Chronicla-S  This  Yaar  I,I8&,- 
6W  linai  includas  21,717  linas;  Last  Yaar 
I.l38,52f  linas  includas  13,653  linas.  Post-m 
This  Yaar  2,825,980  linas  includas  156,365 
linas;  Last  Yaar  2,540,850  linas  includas 
92,835  linas.  Post-S  This  Yaar  788,950  linas 
includas  10,338  linas. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


1 .862,990 

2,019,860 

2.094.654 

1 ,985,457 

1,145,099 

1 ,228,283 

942,338 

899,988 

§Times-S  . 

207,212 

225,983 

Grand  Total  . 

6,252,293 

6,359,571 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ladger-m  . 

1,272.345 

1,146,025 

§Clarion  Ledger  A 

News-S 

395,309 

345,323 

Daily  News-e 

1,277,686 

1,148,661 

Grand  Total  . 

2,945,340 

2.640.009 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  . 

2,555,376 

2,417,863 

tTimes-Union-S  . 

*96,223 

669,122 

Journal-a  . 

1,089,860 

1.206.932 

Grand  Total  . 

4,341,459 

4,293,917 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . 

1 ,366,286 

1,305,116 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Jersey  Jour- 

nal>a  This  Yaar  l.3M,2B6  lines 

includes 

71,489  linas;  Last  Yaar 

1,305,116 

lines  in- 

ciudas  72,072  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timat-m  . 

2,014.065 

1,888,387 

1,771,221 

1,690,253 

tStar-S  . 

955,678 

988,986 

Grand  Total  . 

4,740,964 

4,567,626 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

826,569 

762,924 

Naws-Santinel-a  . 

1,262,641 

1,312,765 

SNaws-Santinal-S  . 

430,831 

375,649 

Grand  Total  . 

2,520,041 

2,451,338 

LAWRENCE, 

MASS. 

Eaqle*Tribune*d  . 

1,331,634 

1,332,972 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatte-m  . . . 

1,293,122 

1,135,274 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  .. 

446,928 

424,530 

Grand  Total  . 

1,740.050 

i. 559,804 

LONG  BEACH 

1,  CALIF. 

Indapand ent-m  . 

2,333,549 

2,215,238 

Ilndapandant  Press- 

Talagram-S  . 

684,834 

689,701 

Press-Talagram-e  . 

2,342,969 

2,325,038 

Grand  Total  . 

5,361,352 

5,229.977 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising;  Indapand- 
ant-m  This  Yaar  2,333,549  lines  includas 
221,085  linas;  Last  Year  2,215,238  linas  in¬ 
cludas  220,528  linas.  Prass-Telagram-e  This 
Year  2,342,969  linas  includas  221,085  linas; 
Last  Year  2,325,038  lines  includas  220,528 
linas, 

L096G  ISLAND,  N,  Y. 

Nawsday  Suflolk-a  ....  2,521,540  2,547,014 
Newsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,735,194  2,791,992 

Grand  Total  .  5,256,734  5,339,006 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,097,443  4,708,935 

Timas-S  .  3,074,965  2,874,106 

Herald  baminar-a  ...  2,110,445  2,067,231 
Herald  Examiner-S  ...  798,730  720,560 


Grand  Total  . 11,081,583  10,370,832 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Timas-m 
This  Yaar  5,097.443  lines  includas  748,838 
lines;  Last  Yaar  4,708,935  lines  includas 
630,789  linas.  Timas-S  This  Year  3,074,965 
lines  includes  980,581  linas;  Last  Yaar  2,- 
874,106  lines  includas  873,078  lines. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier 

Courier 

Timas-a 

Journal-m  . . 
Journal-S  . . 

..  1,587.639 
. .  989,41 1 

..  2,000,009 

1,536,148 

865,569 

1,932,330 

Grand 

Total  . 

..  4,577,059 

4,334,047 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

Sun-a  . . 
*Sun-S 

. .  948,758 

. .  300,663 

971,330 

285,493 

Grand 

Total  . 

..  1,249,421 

1,256,823 

LYNN. 

MASS. 

Itam-a 

..  821,704 

895,474 

46 


1965 

1964 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laader-d 
*Naws-S . 

917,313 

236,622 

943,746 

286,624 

Grand 

Total 

1,153,935 

1,230,370 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in 
optional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Loader. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  2,158,180  1,924,545 
tCommarcial  Appaal-5  853,251  715,137 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,491,814  1,546,460 


Grand  Total  4,503,245  4.186,142 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Prass- 
Scimitar-a  1965 — 1.491,814  includes  55,001 
linos;  1964—1,546,460  includes  102.477  linas. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,235.070  4,138,926 

§Harald-S  1,448,872  1,423,607 

Naws-e  1,175,835  1,267,141 

tNaws-S  265,961  324,135 


Grand  Total  .  7,125,738  7,153,809 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising:  Harald-m 
1965—4,235.070  includes  161,494  linas;  1964 
—4,138,926  includas  209,475  lines.  Harald- 
S  1965 — 1,448,872  includas  105,063  linas; 
1964—1,423,607  includes  80,315  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  1,058,071  872,370 

Journal-e  .  3,414,060  3,233,299 

tJournal-S  .  1,788,658  1,636,021 


Grand  Total  6,260,789  5,741,690 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  1,740,158  1,640,466 

Star-a  .  2,804.570  2,840,172 

tTribune-S  .  1,437,696  1,305,422 


Grand  Total  .  5,982,424  5,786,060 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Star-a  1965 
— ^2.804,570  includes  441,787  linas;  1964— 
2,840,177  includas  456,729  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

8aa-e  1,000,496  944,836 

§8aa-S  242,532  208,677 


Grand  Total  1,243.028  1,153,513 

NOTE:  8ee-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

::fStar-a  3,250,278  3,120,662 

Gazatta-m  1,813,642  1,726,964 

La  Pressa-e  .  3,080,328  3,316,028 

La  Patria-S  .  137,666  116,998 


Grand  Total  .  8,281,914  8,280,652 

NOTE:  Star-e  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 


Prass-e  . 

Star-m  .  . 

•Star-S  . 

.  1,045,449 
.  1,028,629 
.  250,080 

983,605 

981,376 

277,816 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,324,158 

2,242,797 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

..  1,731,152 
..  1,781,721 

1,807,691 

1,752,511 

691,624 

Tannassaan-S  . .  . 

..  '698,112 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,210,985 

4,251,826 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Stendard>Times>e  . . . . 
§$tandard>Times-S 

..  1,026,208 
. .  308,434 

1,063,104 

289,661 

Grand  Total  . 

1,334,642 

1,352,765 

NOTE:  Standard  Timas-a  This 
026,208  iines  include  18,115  linas 
Advertising. 

Year  1,- 
Part-Run 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  . . 

Register-a  . 

Ragister-S  . 

Register  &  Journal* 
Courier-Sat  . 

891,540 
.,  1,7*2,954 
806,037 

101,654 

824,818 

1,630,688 

681,387 

92,674 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,562,185 

3,229,567 

Journal  Courier-m,  and  Register-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  . . . 
tTimes-Picayune-S  . . . 
States  A  Itam-a  . 

.  3,382,582 
..  1,002,440 
. .  1,630,944 

3,027,554 

920.416 

1,508,404 

Grand  Total  . 

..  6,015,966 

5,456,374 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

2,964,113 
.  3,092,723 
1,023,842 

2,890,119 

3,255,548 

1,026,128 

1965  1964 

tHarald  Tribune-S  ....  740.066  704,183 

Naws-m  .  2,218,452  1,984,049 

Naws-S  .  1,537,289  1,768,953 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  1,005,905  1,155,769 
Journal-American-S  . . .  360,390  356,645 

Post-e  .  1,044,940  1,001,246 

Post  s  .  123,561  91,742 

World  Telegram  S 

Sun-a  .  1,307,854  1,371,921 

Grand  Total  . 15,419,135  15,606,303 

NOTE:  Post-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising: — Harald 
Tribuna-S  This  Yaar  740,066  includes  102,- 
760  linas;  Last  Year  704,183  includas  35,124 
linas.  Naws-m  This  Yaar  2,218,452  includes 
1,218,061  linas;  Last  Yaar  1,984,049  includas 
1,097,263  linas.  Naws-S  This  Yaar  1,537,289 
includas  984,957  linas;  Last  Year  1,768,953 
includes  1,187,161  linas.  Journal-Amarican-e 
This  Yaar  l,005,9K  includes  117,528  lines; 
Last  Yaar  1,155,769  includas  146,469  linas. 
Journal-Amarican-S  This  Year  360,390  in¬ 
cludas  71,137  linas;  Last  Year  356,645  in¬ 
cludes  68,475  linas.  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e 
This  Year  l,307,8M  includes  138,959  linas; 
Last  Yaar  1,371,921  includas  121,963  linas. 

NOTE:  Split  Run  Advartising  in  Naws-m 
254,072  linas;  News-S  112,774  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,638,717  1,659,661 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ...  513,019  659,490 

Grand  Total  .  2,151,736  2,319,151 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA) 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  324,012  297,170 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  75,434  65,437 

Grand  Total  .  399,446  362,607 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Naws-e  .  913,178  829,479 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  This  Year 
913,178  linas  includes  26,665  lines;  Last 
Year  829,479  linas  includas  34,915  linas. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,734,303  1,567,911 

fPrass-S  .  507,092  437,868 

Timas-Harald-e  .  1,444,651  1,383,158 

Grand  Total  .  3,686,046  3,388,937 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-a  .  1,028,095  1,061,036 

*Gazatta-S  .  233,581  221,818 

Grand  Total  .  1,261,676  1,282,854 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,407,085 

§Tribuna-S  .  898,610 


Grand  Total  .  3,451,900  3,676,257 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising:  Oklahoman 
m  1965—1,458,022  includes  108,625  lines 
1964—1,416,260  includas  74,241  lines.  Times 
a  1965—1,428,845  includas  134,767  lines 
1964—1,634,945  includas  210,404  linas. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,933,512 

Santinel-m  .  2,933,512 

Santinel-S  .  961,377 


1965  1964 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising:  C:  v-a  1965 
— 2.933,512  includas  841,467  lin,^s.  1964— 


ntinal-m 

1964 


2,873,950  includas  868,484  linas.  % 
1965—2,933,512  includas  841  467  L 
— 2,873,950  includas  868,484  linas.  lijntinal-S 
1965—961,377  includas  295,977  lit;..,  |964- 
977,875  includas  349,079  linas. 


PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 
Timas-a  .  1,693,935 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-a  .  1,126,538  1.329,806 

§lndepandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  377,309 

Indapandant-m  .  1,103,875 


361.022 

1.257.836 


Grand  Total  .  2,607,722  2,948,664 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  486,233 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 
Timas-a  .  975,084 


481,950 

1,039,089 


PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  895,799 

Journal-m  .  1,502,292 

Naws-Journal-S  .  431,961 


855.403 

1,343,367 

361,419 


Grand  Total  .  2,830,052  2.560.251 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal  Star  (See  Nota)  1,593,908  1,600,809 
IJournal  Star-S  .  476,693  489,076 


Grand  Total  .  2,070,601  2,089.885 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-a 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  only  ont 
edition  (a),  is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-a  .  2.589,445 

tBullatin-S  .  770,476 

Inquirar-m  .  2,003,824 

Inquirer-S  .  1,678,901 

Naws-a  .  1,048,769 


2,655,624 

747,879 

2,115,586 

1,781,125 

924,817 


Grand  Total  .  8,091,415  8,225,031 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Bullatin-a 
1965 — 2,589,445  includas  361,012  linas;  1964 
— 2,655,624  includas  364.986  lines.  Bullatin-S 
1965—770,476  includas  129,263  lines;  1964- 
747,879  includas  160,180  linas.  Inquirar-n 
1965—2,003,824  includas  157,992  linas;  1964 
—2,115,  586  includes  217,724  linas.  Inquirar- 
S  1965—1.678,901  includas  137,060  linas; 
1964—1,781,125  includas  186,229  linas. 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-a  .  2,292,660  2,078,358 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,825,580  2,745,927 

t Virginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  809,057  740,199 

Grand  Total  .  5,927,297  5,564,484 

NOTE:  Part  Run  advartising:  Ladgar- 
Star-a  1965—2,292,660  includas  552,925  linas; 
i 964— 2,078,358  includas  507.819  lines.  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot-m  1965—2.825,580  includas  516,- 
625  linas;  1964—2,745,927  includas  420,455 
linas.  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  1965 — 809,057 
includas  146,060  linas;  1964—740,1^  in¬ 
cludas  144,668  linas. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,118,412  3,021.741 

tRapublic-S  .  974,081  964,9r 

Gazatta-a  .  3,101,167  3,078,779 

Grand  Total  .  7,193,660  7,065,457 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tal.-m  1,404,563  1,352.837 

Press-a  .  2,415,670  2,371,3*1 

tPrass-S  .  1,154,148  1,181,070 

Grand  Total  .  4,974,381  4,905,2*3 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,426,453  2,223,230 

§tOregonian-S  .  1,036,910  1,0*8,192 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  838,415  702,400 


2,329,464 

879,128 


Grand  Total  .  3,305,695  3.208.592 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,458,022  1,416.260 

Oklahoman-S  .  565,033  625,052 

Times-e  .  1,428,845  1,634,945 


Grand  Total  .  4,301,778  3.993,822 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising:  Oragos 
Journal-a  This  Yaar  838,415  linas  includes 
55,633  linas;  Last  Yaar  702,400  linas  includes 
27,767  linas. 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(sea  note)  .  1,478,009  1,463,268 

World-Harald-S  .  896,028  910,020 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-a  .  1,976,198  2,040,n; 

Journal-m  .  1,798,182  1,795,4^ 

tJournal-S  .  942,895  955,141) 

Grand  Total  .  4,717,275  4,791,40* 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Nota)  .  1,248,843  l.3l)2.*n 

§Eagla-S  .  336,021  392^ 

Grand  Total  .  1,584,864  1,695,537 

NOTE:  Eagla-a  and  Timas;in  sold  ^ 

combination;  Linage  of  one  adition,  Eagle- 
e,  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  2,374,037  2,373,288 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m  &  a),  linage  of  only  one  adition, 
(a),  it  shown. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leadar-a  .  2,019,206  1.9*7.751 


Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1,841,124 

tTimas  Dispatch-S  ....  1.027.856  9l6.ri 


2.873.950 

2.873.950 
977,875 


Grand  Total  .  4,888,186  4,794.*K 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total 


Prass-Entarprisa  . 

(See  nota)  .  1,816.076  l,M».*« 


...  6,828,401  6,725,775 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  19tf 


IMS  IfM 
••••  338,022 

Srinc'  •'otal  . 2,2«,323  I.M4,47I 

NOTE;  lnt#rpri$«-m  and  Prass-a  sold  In 
comblnai.on;  Llnaga  of  ona  adition,  En- 
tafprisi  -in  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advartising;  Prass-Entar- 
orlsa  Th ;  Year  1,814,074  includas  24,IS2 
unas;  last  Yaar  1,408,449  includas  22,597 
linas. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timas-m  .  1,232,442  1,178,445 

sTImasS  .  334,481  354,418 

World-N«ws-a  .  1,235,247  1,228,590 

Grand  Total  .  2,804,390  2,743,453 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Damocrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,914,937  1,727,719 

IDamocrat  S 

Chronicle-S  .  957,454  1,004,429 

TImas-Union-a  .  2,305,459  2,325,894 

Grand  Total  .  5,178,050  5,040,244 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sae  Nota) .  1,494,195  1,480,550 

Star-S  .  529,051  508,738 

Grand  Total  .  2,025,244  1,989,288 

NOTE;  Star-m  and  Ragistar-Rapublic-a 
sold  in  combination;  Llnaga  of  only  ona 
adition — Star-m  is  shown;  Star-m  published 
five  weak  days  only,  excluding  Mon. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

8aa-a  .  2,447,383  2,484,002 

I8aa-S  .  711,817  489,794 

Union-m  .  892,579  927,484 

•Union-S  .  193,573  204,595 

Grand  Total  .  4,445,352  4,507,879 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

tGloba-Democrat-m  ..  1,598,452  1,454,748 
Globa-Damocrat-wa  404,448  425,878 

Post-Oispatch-a  .  2,419,430  2,529,443 

$Post-Dispatch.S  .  1,442,395  1,254,013 

Grand  Total  .  4,247,125  5,844,302 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising;  Globa- 
Damocrat-m  1945 — 1,598  452  includes  343,- 
281  lines;  1944—1,454,748  includas  318,242 
linas.  Gioba-Oamocrat-wa  1944  —  425,878 
includes  12,849  linas.  Post-Dispatch-a  1945 
-2,419,430  includas  183,902  fines;  1944— 
2,529,443  includes  177,219  linas.  Post-DIs- 

patch-S  1945—  1,442,395  includas  13,334 
linas. 

NOTE;  Globa-Damocrat-m  published  5 
weak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,231,720  1,285,430 

JPionaar  Prass-S  .  985,855  849,279 

Wspatch-e  .  2,144,525  2,244,795 

Grand  Total  .  4,342,100  4,399,504 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising;  Dispatch-a 
1945-2,144,525  includes  233.231  lines;  1944 
—2,244,795  includes  244,771  linas. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  HA. 

Indapandant-a  .  1,213,171  1,247,845 

Timas-m  .  2,427,828  2,433,524 

§Tin»as-S  .  425,270  737,531 

Grand  Total  .  4,244,249  4,418,920 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advartising;  TImas-m 

IT*5— 2,427,828  includas  133,414  lines;  1944 
—2,433,524  includas  1 14.799  linas.  Times-S 
1945-425,270  includas  25,734  linas;  1944— 
737,531  includas  25,237  linas. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  1,110,539  1,009,719 

•Oregon  Statasman-S  .  247,703  248,202 

Capital  Journal-a  ....  1,252,409  1,193,157 

Grand  Total  .  2,430,851  2,451,078 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  2,288,033  2,119,942 

"'“"na-S  .  739,231  474,841 

Dasarat  News 

Talagram-e  .  2,253,284  2,121,473 


1945  1944 

NOTE;  Exprass-m,  Naws-a  and  Light-a 
published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,047,588  1,878,327 

§Sun-Talagram-S  .  481,749  491,955 

Grand  Total  .  2,529,337  2,370,282 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising:  Sun-m  This 
Yaar  2,047,588  linas  includas  94.052  lines; 
Last  Yaar  1,878,327  linas  includas  79,140 
linas. 

NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Talagram-a,  ara  sold 
in  optional  combination;  Linage  of  ona 
adition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,924,310  1,802,072 

§Union-S  .  943,044  921,895 

Tribuna-a  .  2,402,508  2,477,887 

Grand  Total  .  5,471,882  5,201,854 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,313,407  2,251,449 

Chronicla-S  .  898,241  834,992 

Examinar-m  .  2,538,484  2,372,449 

Examinar-S  .  1,135,281  994,540 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-a  ..  1,150,429  1,209,312 

Grand  Total  .  8,034,244  7,445,182 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising:  Chronicla- 
m  Last  Yaar  2,251,449  lines  includes  41,499 
linas.  Chronicle-S  Last  Year  834,992  linas 
includas  4,800  linas.  Examinar-S  Last  Yaar 
994,540  linas  includas  20,400  linas. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  3,204,490  2,983,929 

Naws-a  .  3,178,925  3,055,494 

§tMarcury-Naws-S  ....  914,431  872,438 

Grand  Total  .  7,299,844  4,912,043 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising:  Mercury-m 
This  Yaar  3,204.490  includas  225,825  linas; 
Last  Yaar  2,983,929  includas  202,821  linas. 
Naws-a  This  Yaar  3,178,925  includas  225.825 
linas;  Last  Yaar  3,055,494  includes  202,821 
linas. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Indapandant-Journal-a  .  1,454,402  1,553,431 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

GaieHa-m  .  1.442.514  1,321,583 

Union  Star-a  .  893,335  874,497 

Grand  Total  .  2,335,849  2,198,080 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,047,242  1,043,429 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-1  ntalligencar-m  ...  1,555,421  1,333,184 

|Post-lntalligancar-S  ...  477,717  434,048 

Times-e  .  2,349,401  2,100,113 

Timas-S  .  782,082  453,427 

Grand  Total  .  5,184,421  4,520,792 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,104,484  1,183,949 

Timas-m  .  1,444,054  1,430,991 

Timas-S  .  489,939  422.815 

Grand  Total  .  3,058,479  3,037,755 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,714,110  1,473,858 

Tribuna-S  .  597,479  543,025 

Grand  Total  .  2,313,789  2,214,883 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Raviaw-m  ..  834,788  782,491 

tSpokasman-Raviaw-S  .  451,197  445,979 

Chronicla-a  .  939,378  987,003 

Grand  Total  .  2,227,343  2.215.473 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Racord-a  .  1,784,915  1,424,423 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  .  1,948,102  1,895,097 

§Harald-Amarican-S  ..  403,547  584,353 

Nsst-Standard-m  .  1,018,140  1,009,094 

fPost-Standard-S  .  270,452  224.893 


Grand  Total  .  5,280,550  4,918,454  Grand  Total  .  3,840,441  3,715,439 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


TACOMA.  WASH. 


fcJo*”;"!,  c .  '  Naws-Tribuna-a  .  1,474,501  l,4K342 

&N?w:.VaV^-;^  273:7«  Naws-Tribuna-S  .  ^33,771 

te;!  . . 2,133,714  2,048,113 

t  .  1,919,814  1,898,900 

.  835,287  707,844  Tauoa  ei  a 

Light-sat .  152  290  134  374  TAMPA,  FLA. 

-  - : —  - : —  TrIbuna-m  .  2,324,074  2,144,048 

Grand  Total  .  7,298,744  4,995,937  fTribuna-S  .  713,087  792,888 

editor  8c  publisher  for  May  29,  1965 


1945  1944 

Timas-e  .  1,418.383  1,448,328 

Grand  Total  .  4,455,544  4,385.244 

NOTE:  Tribuna-m  1945—2,324,074  includas 
88,425  lines  of  part-run  advartising. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  494,424  485,480 

Blada-e  .  2,130,399  2,134,225 

Blada-S  .  918,029  974,139 

Grand  Total  .  3,745,052  3,797,844 

NOTE:  Timas-m  Published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globa  t  Mail-m  .  1,945,319  1,814,092 

J7Talagram-a  .  2,539,154  2,489,174 

Star-a  .  2,874,775  2,893,495 

Grand  Total  .  7.341.250  7,194,741 

NOTE:  Talagram-a  Includas  Waakaand 
Magazine  linage. 

NOTE:  Tala^ram-e  1944 — 2,489,174  in¬ 
cludas  102,141  lines  of  part-run  advartising. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Timas-a  .  1,244,350  1,308,841 

•Timas  Advartisar-S  ...  410,472  577,104 

Trantonian-m  .  894,147  881,328 

Grand  Total  . ■...  2,750,949  2,747,295 

NOTE:  Timas-a  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (Saa  Nota)  ...  1,172,043  1,102,401 
NOTE:  Racord-m  and  Timas-Racord-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  ona  adi¬ 
tion,  Racord-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,833,417  1,830,927 

World-m  .  1,940,540  1,825,124 

World-S  .  412,474  559,219 

Grand  Total  .  4,404,431  4,215,270 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  1,034,580  944,434 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-a  ..  1,049,904  1,047,845 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  330,888  318,789 

Prass-m  .  1,349,780  1,240,240 

Grand  Total  .  2,750,572  2,424,894 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  . 1,434,842  1,401,430 

Post-m  .  4,279,081  3,854,005 

|Post-S  .  1,504,342  1,434,587 

Star-a  .  2,984,035  2,853,490 

tStar-S  .  1,110,715  1,081,244 

Grand  Total  . 11,317,055  10,424,958 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-e  .  1,434,333  1,444,347 

Rapublican-S  .  531,152  443,571 

Grand  Total  .  1,945,485  1,887,918 

NOTE;  Amar!can-a  and  Republican-m 
sold  only  in  combination;  Linage  of 
American-a  only  Is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Timas-e  1,042,919  1,043,781 
Mount  Varnon  Argus-a  1,149,940  1,198,387 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a  .  1,218,708  1,227,774 

Ossining  Citiian- 

Ragistar-a  .  1,088,815  1,047,510 

Paakskill  5tar-e  .  902,787  945,434 

Port  Chaster  Itam-a  ...  1,243,809  1,247,044 

Tarrytown  Naws-e  .  1,040,333  1,047,551 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasman-a  .  1,382,434  1,340,247 

White  Plains  Raporlar 

Dispatch-a  .  1,457,543  1,444,805 

Rockland  Journal 

News-a  .  1,182,934  997,105 

Grand  Total  . 11,730,444  11,541,880 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagla-m  .  1,494,908  1,537,118 

Baacon-a  .  1,229,191  1,182,743 

f Eagle  &  Baacon-S  ....  451,252  434,718 

Grand  Total  .  3,377,351  3,154,579 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,487,201  1,317,440 

Santinal-a  .  1,341,855  1,312,479 

Journal  A  Santinal-S  ..  450,718  423,501 

Grand  Total  .  3,299,774  3,053,840 


1945  1944 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-S  .  407,042  422,474 

Talagram-m  .  1,112,432  987,845 

Gazatta-a  .  1,395.348  1,325,841 

Grand  Total  .  3,114,842  2,934,340 

NOTE;  Part  Run  advartising;  Talagram-m 
This  Year  1,112,432  linas  includas  58,551 
linas.  Gazatta-a  This  Year  1,395,348  lines 
includas  58,384  linas. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  715,347  1,773,848 

§Vindicator-S  .  401,754  853,304 

Grand  Total  1,117,103  2,427,174 

NOTE:  On  Strika  Apr,  I  thru  14,  1945. 


A.L.S.  REPORTS,  INC. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  528,479  544  454 

Talegraph-S  .  141,343  147,545 

Grand  Total  490,022  494.001 

5  Includas  Family  Weakly  21,245  lines 
1945;  25,240  linas  1944. 

M  sold  in  combination  with  Sunset 
Naws-e. 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazatta-m  .  1,182,742 

Mail-a  .  1,190,050 

Gazetta-Mail-S  .  348.471 


Grand  Total  .  2,741,483  . 

S  Includas  Parade  20,759  linas  1945. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  1,248,444  1,222,043 

Stata-S .  441,330  444,992 

Racord-a  .  997,233  1,014,498 

Grand  Total  .  2,487,007  2,483,533 

5  includas  Family  Weekly  21,245  lines 
1945;  25,240  lines  1944. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-a  .  898,855  925,547 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  759.507  754,925 

News-Tribuna-S  .  442,948  445,051 

Grand  Total  .  2,121,310  2,127,523 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  802847  791,489 

World-S  .  255,484  259,941 

Naws-Star-a  .  793,331  804,804 

Grand  Total  .  1,851,842  1,858,434 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,249,984  1,188,233 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Harald-Naws-e  .  1,219,279  1,458,413 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,443,503  1,529,358 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patrlot-Ladgar-e  .  1.054,790  944,929 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  .  437,143  408,290 

Scrantonian-S  .  395,914  344,089 

Grand  Total  .  833,059  754,379 

5  Includes  Parade  22.459  linas  1945;  22,- 

230  linas  1944. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  403,974  422,515 

Timas-Laadar-a  .  1,100,347  1,080,089 

Indapandant-S .  538,429  5M.845 

Grand  Total  .  2,242,952  2,241,449 

5  Includes  Family  Weakly  21,245  lines 
1945;  25.240  lines  1944. 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  .  390,342  438,942 

Amarican-Naws-S  .  144,470  144,838 

Grand  Total  .  557,032  405.780 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1,204,350  1,138,424 

APPLETON  NMMAH-MINASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,120,194  1,181,110 

Post-Crascant-S  .  304,304  248,450 

Grand  Total  .  1,424,502  1,449,540 
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ms  1964 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  «  News-e  ....  1,787,072  1,819,272 
Enquirer  «  Newt-S  7S9.I22  727,384 

Grand  Total  .  2.546,194  2.546,65a 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pantagraph-all  day  8  S  1,247.260  1,179,808 
Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 


Free  Press-rn  . 

954,436 

845,513 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Rapository-*  . 

1,787,072 

1,819,272 

R*po$ilory-S  . 

759,122 

727,384 

Grand  Total  . 

2,546,194 

2,546,656 

CARBONDAU-HERRIN-MURFHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan’e  . 

482,006 

457,268 

Southarn  lll!noisan-S 

167,244 

127,274 

Grand  Total 

649,250 

584,542 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  FA. 

Public  Opinion-* 

731,892 

705,236 

CHAMFAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier>e 

747,180 

785,806 

Courier-$  . 

303,800 

298,718 

Grand  Total  . 

1,050,980 

1,084,524 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazatta-a 

867,440 

827,915 

CORFUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m 

1,660.316 

1,687,532 

Timat-a  . 

1,646,582 

1,673,056 

Callar  Times-S  . 

437,234 

339,150 

Grand  Total  . 

3,744,132 

3,699,738 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kantucky  Post  6  Times- 

Star-*  . 

810,768 

779,730 

DANBURY. 

CONN. 

Naws-Timas-a  . 

1,012,340 

1,090,320 

DAVENFORT,  IOWA 

D*mocrat-m 

1,090,208 

1,014,678 

Timas-a  . 

1,167,824 

1,464,176 

Tim*s-D*mocrat-S  _ 

350,224 

388,906 

Grand  Total  . 

2,608,256 

2,876,760 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naws-a  . 

956,078 

1,005,260 

N*vrs-Joumal-S 

238,630 

268,818 

JournaUm  . 

1,059,895 

1,021,913 

Grand  Total  . 

2,254,603 

2,295,991 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Harald  B  R*vi*w-m* 

1,067,458 

1,064,924 

Harald  B  R*vi*w-S  _ 

327,460 

289,142 

Grand  Total  . 

1,394,918 

1,354,066 

DOTHAN, 

ALA. 

Eagl*-*S  . 

.  808,486 

852,495 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  lU. 

Journal-*  . 

436,856 

516,348 

Joumal-S  . 

147,070 

167,916 

Grand  Total  . 

583,926 

684,264 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun.eS  ex  sat  .  877,786  928.424 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  0. 
Hearld-eS  .  932,443  963,971 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e  .  808,164  1,199,982 

Press-Gazatte-S  .  291,452  264,488 

Grand  Total  .  1,099,616  1,464,470 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazetta^a  .  664,146  630,364 

HARRISBURG,  FA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,518,314  1,410,948 

Patriot-Naws-S  .  450,184  426,902 

Grand  Total  .  1,968,498  1,837,850 

Does  not  include  PARADE  Linage. 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar.a  .  1,108,401  1,028,606 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,154,569  1,022,738 

Herald-Advartiser-S  ..  327,142  280,820 

Grand  Total  .  2,590,112  2,332,164 
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1965  1964 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Timas-e  .  1,183,112  1,251,089 

Ttnes-S  .  395,766  396,377 

Grand  Total  .  1,578,878  1,647,466 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTOWN.  FA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-all  day  ...1,225,525  1,205,425 

KENNEWICK-FASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  757,820  725,270 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  186,004  181,580 

Grand  Total  .  943,824  906,850 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-e  .  1,340,486  1,306,270 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,058,246  1,045,268 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,023,624  1,063,440 

Tribune-S  171,248  194,628 

Grand  Total  .  1,194,872  1,258,068 

Does  not  include  21,465  lines  (1965)  24,- 
554  lines  (1964)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

News-Tribuna-e  .  714,910  721,276 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,328,996  1,242,644 

Journal-e  .  1,270,038  1,217,454 

Journal  t  Star-S  .  425,654  332,706 

Grand  Total  .  3,045,442  2,812,377 

Includes  PARADE  20,754  lines  (1965);  19.- 
573  lines  (1964). 

LOCKFORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-a..  689,668  666,904 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Tienes-a  .  1,578,066  1,449,042 

State  Jorunal-m  .  1,625,120  1,451,079 

State  Journal-S .  477,526  447,734 

Grand  Total  .  3,680,712  3,347,855 

Includes  PARADE  21,504  lines  (1965);  19.- 
432  lines  (1964). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,013,320  889,518 

Journal-a  .  883,050  793,660 

Grand  Total .  1,896,370  1.683.178 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Harald-Record-m  969,724  818,804 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,159,158  1,135,897 

NORRISTOWN,  FA. 

Times-Herald-a  .  1,044,576  993,721 

NORTH  FLATTE,  NEBR. 
Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  585,508  589,736 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-e  ..  1,210,018  1,139,314 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  258,120  267,362 

Grand  Total .  1,468,138  1,406,676 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,448  lines 
(1965);  24,556  lines  (1964). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  FA. 

Derrick-m  .  614,647  563,208 

Newt-Herald-e  .  501,216  473.414 

Grand  Total .  1,115,863  1,036,622 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  553,084  523,110 

FADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-a  .  830,270  835,856 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  266,504  231,826 

Grand  Total .  1,096,774  1,067,682 

FASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Chronicla-a .  650,426  562,639 

FASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Harald-News-a  .  1,213,416  1,452,989 

FINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  724,234  679,462 


1965 

1964 

Comm*rcial-S  . 

230,440 

204,848 

Grand  Total  . 

954,674 

884,310 

Doas  not  inctud*  21,462  linas 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD, 

,  MASS. 

Barkshir*  Eagl*-a . 

1,037,218 

1,025,290 

PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Pr*ss-R*publican-m 

638,876 

604,842 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  . 

266,182 

277,298 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  H*rald-m . 

949,036 

986,681 

Express-*  . 

878,705 

951.043 

Tei*gram-S  . 

351,763 

369,662 

Grand  Total  . 

2,179,504 

2,307,386 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,137,864 

1.092,560 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . .  . 

1,285,379 

1,272,916 

Journal-S  . 

494,150 

441,831 

Grand  Total  . 

1,779,529 

1,714,746 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21.465  lines 

(1965);  24.544  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY, 

,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

673,652 

731,332 

H*rald-Whig-S  . 

257,264 

245,266 

Grand  Total  . 

.  930,916 

976,598 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

.  698,054 

758,996 

Journal-S  . 

218,120 

209,160 

Grand  Total  . 

916,174 

968,156 

RENO. 

NEV. 

JournaUm  . 

.  909,580 

847,812 

Journal-S  . 

,  289,674 

285,754 

Gazette-*  . 

.  1,118,432 

1,161,664 

Grand  Total  . 

2,317,686 

2,295,230 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY 

,  N.  C. 

Post-*  . 

.  679,364 

669,858 

Post-S  . 

194,104 

161,868 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  839,874 

831,726 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-a  . . 

.  1,456,959 

1,472,100 

N*ws-Pr*ss-S  . 

463,764 

461,594 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,920,723 

1,933,694 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

.  823,466 

900,172 

Argus-Lead*r-S  . 

.  273,266 

257,670 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,096,732 

1,157,842 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

.  526,022 

553,854 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-* . 

.  523,670 

535,248 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,217,426 

1,147,268 

State  Journal-*  . 

.  1,004,903 

1,054,263 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  2n,l2l 

306,299 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,494,450 

2,507,830 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,659,479 

1,755,880 

Star-S  . 

.  367,525 

391,951 

Citizen-*  . 

.  1,951,985 

2,043,496 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,978,989 

4,191,327 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

.  1,449,266 

1,293,062 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-mo  .  1,899,835  1,983,490 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  972,304  1,042,614 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,135,883  1,992,728 


1965  ?&4 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  .  2,425,514  .  .i4,729 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  OK  I 


Record-e 

1 ,635,860 

i.  H.933 

Herald-e 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

726,563 

22.680 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  ■  2,131,334 

2  :i0,73l 

Nugg*t-e 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

643,399 

6t8,3B2 

Citizen  >e 
LeDroit-e 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

.2,230,195 
.  1,166,014 

2  :?5,628 

1  215.223 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Capo  Breton  Post-e  .  1,077,750  I  054,176 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,175,904  1,183,791 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,836,780  2,573,121 

Province-m  1,508,491  1356,998 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  92,589 
lines  (1965);  111,090  lines  (1964). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,455,339  2,250,436 

Tribune-e  .  1,704,429  1,539,566 


Chrysler-Plymoiitli 
Get  Top  PRSA  Award 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  has  awarded  the 
Silver  Anvil,  its  highest  award, 
to  Chrysler-Plymouth  Division 
and  named  the  Plymouth  Trou¬ 
ble  Shooting  Contest  the  out- 
stanidng  educational  relations 
program  conducted  by  any 
American  business  or  industry 
during  1964. 

The  Silver  Anvil  was  accepted 
on  behalf  of  Plymouth  by  Sam 
Petok,  Chrysler-Plymouth  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  PRSA  awards  banquet  in 
New  York.  The  award  was  the 
fourth  Plymouth  has  received 
for  its  sponsorship  of  this  youth 
program  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  Trouble  Shooting  program 
encourages  vocational  and  high 
school  students  to  seek  careers 
as  automobile  mechanics.  Trou¬ 
ble  Shooting  pits  teams  of  two 
students  against  each  other  and 
against  the  clock.  A  series  of  as 
many  as  20  malfunctions  are 
placed  in  the  engine  of  each 
team’s  car.  At  a  signal  the  boys 
go  to  work.  First  team  to  re¬ 
store  its  car  to  perfect  running 
order  is  the  winner. 

• 

Wins  Confab  Trip 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  1965  Ringo  Scholarship 
of  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
has  been  awarded  to  J.  R.  Free¬ 
man,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  paper.  Farmer  and 
Miner,  of  Frederick,  Colo.  The 
scholarship  pays  the  expenses 
of  an  editor,  under  35  years  of 
age,  to  the  annual  conference, 
this  year  from  July  11  to  16. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-*  .  1,976,206  2,002,405 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  19« 


SYK?)1CATES 

^  ork  Lampoons  News 
Li  New  Gag  Panel 


late  tonight  if  I  promise  to 
throw  some  rocks  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  embassy.” 

“Mao  say  America  run  out  of 
gas.  Mao  say  America  has 
paper  tiger  in  tank.” 

*  *  « 

Story  of  Red  Spies 
Makes  New  Serial 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Current  happenings  in  the 
world  at  large  are  lampooned 
in  a  new  gag  cartoon  panel 
written  and  drawn  for  news¬ 
papers  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner. 

The  cartoonist:  Robert  York. 

The  cartoon:  “York  At 
Large.” 

The  format:  Five  single-col¬ 
umn,  three-inch  panels  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Allied  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  (Citizens  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio). 

“York  At  Large”  is  a  news 
cartoon  panel  written  and 
drawn  by  Robert  York,  who 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  (1956) 
for  outstanding  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Although  some  news- 


"The  Pentagon  calls  us  Viet  Nam 
advisers,  but  that  ain't  what  the 
sergeant  called  me." 


papers  may  use  it  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon,  Mr.  York  prefers 
to  think  of  the  feature  as  news 
commentary  and  satire  based 
upon  national  and  international 
events. 

Oean,  Contemporary 

The  drawings  are  clean  and 
contemporary  with  something 
of  an  international  flavor. 
York’s  art  style  has  won  lyrical 
praise  from  newspaper  editors 
and  many  have  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  vignette  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  work  and  its 
fresh  and  original  approach. 

Robert  York  was  born  55 
years  ago  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
He  went  to  art  schools  and 
Drake  University  and  also 
studied  under  the  late  J.  N. 
(Ding)  Darling,  famous  car- 


"I  agree,  senator.  I  think  it  would 
be  healthier  for  you  if  you  voted 
for  Medicare.” 


toonist.  He  later  studied  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

His  first  cartoon  experience 
was  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
where  he  assisted  in  drawing  a 
comic  strip.  During  World  War 
II,  he  put  his  ability  to  work  as 
an  artist  in  the  Air  Force. 

On  Louisville  Times 

For  more  than  20  years,  Mr. 
York  has  drawn  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times.  This  work  won  him  his 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Fifteen  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  stretching 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
already  have  signed  for  the 
“York  At  Large”  panel. 

The  small  and  bright  feature 
is  planned  for  run-of-paper 
presentation  and  some  news¬ 
papers  will  use  it  on  news 
pages,  some  on  feature  pages 
and  some  on  editorial  pages, 
according  to  Jerome  Langell,  , 
manager  of  the  Allied  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Some  Samples 

Some  sample  captions: 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that  Presi-  | 
dent  Johnson  is  influencing  ' 
Wilson,  but  I  hear  the  prime 
minister  is  putting  barbecue 
sauce  on  his  mutton.” 

“I  knew  it  was  Bobby  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  radio.  The  New  York  j 
Kennedys  have  a  different  j 
accent.” 

“If  they  defend  Saigon  they  , 
lose  the  countryside,  and  if  they 
defend  the  countryside  they 
lose  the  officers’  club.” 

“Papa  said  I  could  stay  out 


King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  serial  rights  to  the 
new  book,  “Red  Spies  in  the 
U,  N.”  (Coward-McCann),  by  : 
Pierre  Huss  and  George  Car-  | 
pozi  Jr.,  and  will  release  it  in 
12  installments  beginning  July 
11.  Sunday  installments  will  be 
about  2,500  words  and  daily  in¬ 
stallments  about  1,500  words. 

Illustrations  include  shots  of 
spies  at  work  not  previously  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers.  Names  of 
most  of  the  principals  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book  are  known 
to  newspaper  readers  but  Huss 
and  Carpozi  have  obtained  from  S 
official  sources  new  details. 

*  *  * 

Medicare  Bill 
Is  Simplified 

As  soon  as  the  Medicare  bill,  , 
already  passed  by  the  House 
and  now  before  the  Senate,  is 
finally  passed,  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  will  distribute  to  ^ 
newspapers  24-page  booklets  | 
imprinted  with  the  purchasing ' 
newspaper’s  logo  for  them  to  j 
distribute  to  readers. 

“Medicare  &  New  Social 
Security  Benefits  Simplified”  is 
the  title  of  the  booklets  and  of 
two  newspaper  articles  for  the 
papers  to  carry.  The  writer  is 
Harvey  Gardner,  CPA,  New 
York,  author  of  several  books 
on  social  security  and  of  a  ques¬ 
tion-answer  column  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News, 

*  *  * 

SERIES  ON  PALEY 
A  series  of  seven  articles  by 
Bob  Considine  on  William  S. 
Paley  of  CBS  is  scheduled  for 
release  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  June  13,  and  will  be 
titled,  “The  Man  Who  Bought 
The  Yankees.” 

Each  24  hours  94% 
of  your  readers 
travel  somewhere! 

That's  why  they'll  like 

GOING  PLACES 

with  John  Quirt 

Driving,  boating,  flying;  the 
Art  of  Travel,  to  run  weekly. 
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Sherwood  Ross  Writes 
About  City  Problems 


A  new  column  for  newspapers 
will  deal  with  city  problems  and 
trends,  in  keeping  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  urbanization  of  the 
country  in  these  times. 

The  column:  “City  Beat.” 

The  columnist :  Sherwood 
Ross. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  One  World 
Syndicate  (541  E.  20th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10010). 

Sherwood  Ross,  a  veteran 
newspaperman,  will  write  the 


Sherwood  Ross 

new  column  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  affecting  urban  life. 

Urgent  Need 

“The  need  for  interpretation 
on  the  city  and  suburban  prob¬ 
lems  is  urgent,”  said  Mr.  Ross. 
“I  hope  ‘City  Beat’  will  bring 
people  in  one  city  up  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  other  cities. 

“Merchants  in  Minneapolis, 
for  instance,  might  want  to  know’ 
how’  malls  are  working  in  Miami 
Beach  or  Toledo.  Residents  of 
Los  Angeles  might  like  to  know 
how  Chicago’s  downtowm  de¬ 
velopment  plan  is  working  out. 

“And  people  everywhere  want 
to  know  the  latest  pilot  projects 
and  plans  and  ideas  of  cities  in 
such  areas  as  rehabilitation 
housing,  parking,  mass  transit, 
crime  prevention,  financing  and 
the  like. 

“The  press  needs  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growd;h  of  cities 
and  the  science  of  urban  life,” 
he  continued.  “The  goal  of  living 
together  economically  and  har¬ 
moniously  in  concentrated  areas 
increasingly  w’ill  become  our 
Number  One  domestic  issue. 

“I  don’t  believe  our  cities  are 


going  to  fail.  But  I  do  believe 
they  could  become  unbearable 
places  in  which  to  liv’e  and  raise 
our  children — clogged  by  cars, 
l)olluted  by  smoke  and  sewage, 
ringed  by  decaying  suburbs  and 
filled  with  blighted  neighbor¬ 
hoods  made  explosive  by  racial 
frictions  and  poverty.” 

Columnist’s  Credentials 

The  columnist’s  credentials  for 
covering  cities  include  serv’ice 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
w’here  he  broke  the  city’s  Master 
Plan  story  18  months  before  it 
was  issued.  He  also  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  three  years 
as  assistant  to  the  Mayor’s  Office 
of  Public  Relations  for  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  got  first-hand 
and  inside  knowledge  on  how  a 
big  government  works. 

At  present,  he  writes  a  weekly 
column  on  affairs  at  the  United 
Nations  called  “One  World,” 
w’hich  is  appearing  in  25  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  He 
has  written  for  leading  national 
and  foreign  news  magazines. 

Syndicate  Editor 

Mr.  Ross,  32,  last  year  won 
an  award  of  the  Radio  College  of 
Arts,  Crafts  and  Sciences  for  a 
one-hour  radio  documentary  over 
Station  WAAF,  Chicago,  for 
best  coverage  of  a  single  news 
event.  He  now  resides  in  New 
York  w’ith  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
and  tw’o  sons,  Sean  Harrow,  2, 
and  Karl  Altgeld,  four  months. 
He  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  One 
World  Syndicate;  his  wife  works 
as  chief  copy  editor,  and  the 
boys  are  being  trained  as 
printer’s  devils,  work  for  which 
the  father  says  they  are  well 
qualified. 

Some  subjects  to  be  covered 
in  “City  Beat”:  Open  space  and 
parks,  finance  and  taxation,  sub¬ 
ways  and  monorails,  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  architecture,  racial  and 
ethnic  frictions,  dow’ntown  areas 
and  their  needs,  neighborhood 
business  problems. 

«  *  * 

BE.4UTIFUL  AMERIC4 

A  series  of  15  weekly  full- 
page  articles  with  pictures  and 
maps  on  “America  the  Beauti¬ 
ful”  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 

The  articles  w’ere  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  ,  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer.  The  foreword 
to  the  stories  dealing  with  scenic 
America  was  written  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 


Jeanne  &  Mary 

'^Sneakers  ’ 
Panel  Aids 
Teen  Girls 

King  Features  Syndicate  this 
week  began  distributing  a  small- 
size  panel  for  teenage  girls, 
which  has  been  featured  success¬ 
fully  for  the  last  six  months  on 
the  “Teen  Time”  page  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

The  cartoon-advice  feature, 
titled  “Sneakers,”  was  created 
by  Mary  Strassmeyer,  beauty 
and  travel  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  who  furnishes  the  ideas, 
and  Jeanne  Harris,  art  director 
of  the  paper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  who  supplies  the  illustra¬ 
tions. 

It  is  aimed  at  the  growing 
teenage  population  and  provides 
tips  to  young  girls  on  beauty, 
dress,  grooming,  personality, 
health  and  happiness.  It  is  serv¬ 
iced  in  both  one-column  (three 
inches  deep)  and  two-column 
(six  inches  deep)  size,  matted, 
to  provide  editors  with  maximum 
makeup  flexibility.  “Sneakers” 
by  Jeanne  &  Mary  will  be  re¬ 
leased  three  times  a  week. 

The  idea  developed  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  beauty  editor 
wrote  a  pamphlet  “Beauty  Tips 
For  Teens”  and  the  artist  illus¬ 
trated  it.  Last  fall,  they  went 
one  step,  farther  and  created 
the  cartoon  idea  for  the 
“sneaky”  little  tips  they  wanted 
to  get  across  to  the  teens. 

Mary  Strassmeyer  has  been 
a  newspaperwoman  for  nine 
years,  first  with  the  Cleveland 
News  as  education  feature 
writer  and  for  the  last  five 
years  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  She 
was  graduated  from  Notre  Dame 
College,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Jeanne  Harris  was  bom  in 


Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  an 
Episcopalian  minister  and  one 
of  eight  children.  She  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  study 
teenagers  at  first  hand  while 
her  father  was  president  of  a 
girls’  boarding  school.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Western  College  for 
Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  where 
she  majored  in  English  and  art. 
She  made  a  bicycle  tour  of  Eur¬ 
ope  and  was  advertising  art 
director  of  a  large  department 
store  before  going  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  four  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Syndicate  Salesman 

Richard  A.  Chattin,  formerly 
with  the  Spadea  Syndicate,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  Gilburt,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager.  He 
will  cover  11  Southern  and 
Southwestern  states. 


meyer  has  been  AWARD  WINNER — John  Cogley, 

Oman  for  nine  noted  religion  journalist,  received 

h  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Press  Association's 

ication  feature  Francis  de 

r  the  last  five  Sales  patron  of  ,ournahst»  for  h-s 

„  1  oi.  vrork  in  covering  Vatican  Ms  third 

:  lam  Dealer  She  Religious  News  Service, 

rom  Notre  Dame  Cogley  recently  was  nanred 

Buclid,  Ohio.  religion  editor  of  the  New  fork 

is  was  bom  in  Times. 
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A(t’  iince  Edition 

Return  of  UN 

For  Civic  Event  San  Francisco 

The  world’s  press  attain  will 
lit  welcomed  by  the  San  Fran- 

111  v^illUClSlUUC  cisco  Press  Club  when  the  United 

T>r,  XT  Nations  observes  its  20th  anni- 
p  versary  here  June  24-26. 

Ih..  Et^ening  Gazette,  Members  of  the  same  commit- 

face.,  with  a  City  Hall  dedica-  served  for  the  Club  at 

ion  :.nd  cornerstone  ceremony  uN  organizational  meet  in 
that  was  to  take  place  at  2  p.m.  ^945  at  the  tenth 

May  -1  -  two  hours  after  its  anniversary  session  key  the 
deaoliiie  came  up  with  a  pro-  dub’s  moves  to  repeat  the  suc- 
mot, 0.1  plum  The  Gazette  cesses  of  those  sessions, 
rounued  up  the  principal  speak-  Co-chairmen  of  the  event  for 
ers  for  the  ceremony  and  put  ^j^e  Club  again  will  be  Augustin 
togctner  a  story  quoting  their  q  (Qus)  Keane  and  Ted  Hug- 
prepared  remarks.  It  made  a  gj^g 

picture  of  the  Mayor  receiving  Committee  vacancies  have 
^e  .‘^hip  s  bell  from  the  old  USS  been  filled  by  Robert  L.  Nicholas, 
Reno  fiom  the  Navy  League  president,  of  the  Sa/n  Francisco 
on  lK>half  of  City  Hall,  an  event  Examiner. 
that  was  to  take  place  at  the  • 

ceremony.  m  1  c 

Spreading  the  picture  and  Tomado  Souvenir 
story  over  three  columns  on  Sale  Near  80,000 
Page  1,  the  Gazette  had  its  Kokomo,  Ind. 

coverage  for  the  evening  reader.  gale  of  Tornado  1965,  the 

♦1,^  r  ®  PxT’  Kokomo  Morning  Times  special 

the  Gazette  contacted  the  Ma-  published  seven  days 

some  order  which  was  putting  ^be  tragedy,  is  approach- 

on  the  ceremony,  suggested  it  ing  gO  000 

™  ^  The’tabioid  special,  produced 

cornerstone  until  the  newspaper  ^^g^t  contains  100  pictures  and 
had  gone  to  press  so  that  the  ^^ws  copy,  telling  the 

^ition  with  the  coverage  could  g^  Jy  the  twister  which,  in  a 
p  aced  m  the  cornerstone  short  minutes,  ravaged 

for  some  future  Reno  genera-  ^bree  adjoining  towns  and  sub-  I 

rd  M  .1  .  urban  parts  of  Kokomo. 

,  The  special  issue,  which  is 

priced  at  35c,  contains  no  ad- 
^  j  when  the  vertising,  although  several  com- 

ff  ®  arted.  The  first  copy  panics  offered  to  buy  space, 
off  the  press  was  handed  to  pub-  • 

lisher  Charles  G.  Murray  —  in  ¥x  ji* 

the  flash  of  a  Gazette  photog-  Agreement  on  Deadline 
rapher  --  to  Tyler,  who  dashed  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

0  to  the  cornerstone  a  few  ^  new  three-year  contract 
•  u  uway  in  time  to  seal  it  averted  a  possible  strike  at  the 

just  before  the  ceremony  began,  sioux  City  Journal.  Retroactive 

•  to  Jan.  2,  the  contract  calls  for 
Bart’s  Wine  for  LBJ  pay  raises  of  about  11  cents  an 

,  ,  hour  each  year,  pension  plan 

Johnson  improvements  and  other  benefits 
specihed  that  only  domestic  for  members  of  the  Typographi- 
be  served  at  a  dinner  of  cal  Union.  The  contract  was 
.1  ®  s  Club  at  the  Wal-  agreed  upon  minutes  before  a 

orf  Astoria  in  New  York  May  strike  deadline  set  by  the  union. 
zi,  a  Buena  Vista  label  red  wine 

was  poured  for  the  1,000  guests.  *  - 

The  supply  came  from  the 
Buena  Vista  vineyards  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  are  owned  by 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  United 
Press  International. 

• 

Direct  from  Saigon 

The  Associated  Press  has 
leased  a  direct  cable-radio  cir¬ 
cuit  linking  its  New  York  office 
with  the  AP  office  in  Saigon. 

The  new  hookup  will  operate  24 
hours  a  day.  Stories  from  Viet 
Nam  have  been  moving  by  com¬ 
mercial  cable  to  Tokyo  where 
they  have  been  relayed  onto 
AP’s  radio  circuit  to  New  York.  , 
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Brothers’  Paper 
Enterprise  Grows 

London,  Ont. 

Two  brothers  who  parlayed  an 
Alberta  weekly  into  a  chain  of 
three  Western  newspapers  are 
attempting  to  duplicate  their 
success  in  Southwestern  Ontario. 

They  are  James  and  Howard 
Bowes  of  Grand  Prairie,  Alta., 
whose  firm,  Bowes  Publishers 
Ltd.,  is  establishing  a  $100,000 
offset  printing  plant  in  South 
London’s  industrial  mall.  Their 
plant  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  Webco  Publications 
Ltd.,  a  division  of  Bowes  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Bowes  brothers  are  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  daily  Grand 
Prairie  Herald-Tribune  and 
weeklies  in  Peace  River,  Alta., 
and  Dawson  City,  Y.  T.  Starting 
with  capital  of  less  than  $1,000 
nine  years  ago,  they  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  Alberta  publishing 
business  to  the  point  where  it 
now  is  valued  at  close  to 
$1,000,000. 

At  the  London  plant,  to  open 
around  June  1,  the  brothers  plan 
to  print  weekly  newspapers  for 
Southwestern  Ontario  communi¬ 
ties.  Instead  of  starting  their 
own  publications,  they  will  seek 
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business  from  established  week¬ 
lies  that  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  press  equipment. 

• 

Trial  Controversy 
Pul  Before  Public 

A  comprehensive  look  at  the 
controversy  between  the  courts 
and  communications  media  over 
pre-trial  publicity  was  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  full-page  special  re¬ 
port  by  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ.) 
Press. 

The  nation-wide  debate  is  of 
particular  moment  in  New 
Jersey,  where  a  recent  State 
Supreme  Court  decision  specifi¬ 
cally  banned  release  of  certain 
information  by  county  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  their  staffs. 

A  dozen  separate  stories 
were  included  in  the  report, 
which  eventually  jumped  from 
its  original  one-page  format  to 
a  runover  page.  The  main  story, 
printed  in  column  and  a  half 
measure  across  the  top  of  the 
nine-column  page,  gave  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  debate,  citing 
the  overlapping  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution’s  First,  Sixth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

It  also  explained  some  of  the 
difficulties  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papermen  have  encountered  in 
getting  news  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 
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Fowler’s  ‘English 
Usage’  Is  Revised 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  DICTIONARY  OP  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LISH  USAGE.  Second  Edition.  By 
H.  W.  Fowler:  revised  and  edited 
by  Sir  Ernest  Gowers.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  725  pages.  $5. 

In  this  book  we  have  at  last 
what  should  have  appeared 
many  years  ago — a  revision  of 
Fowler  with,  as  the  author  him¬ 
self  wished,  its  prolixities 
docked,  and  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  its  inscrutabilities  un¬ 
screwed.  Although  the  reviser 
has  done  a  sensitive  and  respect¬ 
ful  job  on  what  has  become  a 
kind  of  Bible  of  English  usage, 
it  is  likely  that  the  book  will, 
like  its  predecessor,  be  more 
reverenced  than  read. 

There  were  several  reasons  for 
the  astonishing  fame  achieved 
by  the  original.  To  begin  with, 
it  was  the  first  book  aimed  at 
comprehensively  assaying  Eng¬ 
lish  usage.  It  appeared  at  a  time 
(1926)  when  the  literate  public 
took  such  matters  far  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  it  does  today.  Most 
important,  perhaps,  Fowler  was 
the  first  writer  since  Dr.  John¬ 
son  to  make  this  dry  and  repel¬ 
lent  subject  palatable  by  treat¬ 
ing  it  wittily. 

Two  Generations 

Fowler  has  charmed,  enter¬ 
tained,  and  sharpened  the  lin¬ 
guistic  perceptions  of  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  readers.  His  main 
faults  were  considerable  patches 
of  extremely  tortuous  exposition 
and  a  tendency  to  hairsplitting, 
both  of  which  Sir  Ernest  seems 
to  have  cured,  together  with  a 
habit  of  spinning  examples  out 
endlessly. 

Fowler  was,  as  Sir  Ernest  con¬ 
cedes,  exceedingly  idiosyncratic, 
and  “an  instinctive  grammatical 
moralizer.”  Will  an  age  that  has 
decided  usage  has  no  moral  con¬ 
tent  give  the  revision  as  warm  a 
reception  as  the  original  en¬ 
joyed? 

When  Fowler  found  something 
generally  considered  a  misuse 
that  he  happened,  with  his  en¬ 
gaging  perversity,  to  approve, 
he  would  dub  it  a  Sturdy  Inde¬ 
fensible  and  predict  that  it  was 
likely  to  survive  its  critics.  The 
oddest  inconsistency  I  ever  found 
in  Fowler  was  his  aggressive 
defense  of  the  misplacement  of 
only  (“He  only  died  a  week 
ago”),  on  the  ground  that  ordi¬ 
narily  no  one  misunderstands, 
and  that  this  is  common  par¬ 
lance.  Yet  the  precise  place- 
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ment  of  only  offers  no  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  its  misplacement  is 
what  Fowler  in  other  connec¬ 
tions  called  “slovenly.” 

One  of  Fowler’s  most  conspic¬ 
uous  idiosyncrasies,  of  course, 
was  his  insistence  on  using  & 
for  and,  a  distracting  trick  Sir 
Ernest  has  renounced.  No  doubt 
Fowler  would  have  said  he  did 
this  to  save  space.  But  we  all 
know  he  really  did  it  to  assert 
himself,  just  as  George  Bernard 
Shaw  insisted  on  the  antique 
.spelling  shew  for  show. 

Too  .4cailemic 

The  revision  is  still  too  much 
devoted  to  the  academic  and  the 
recherche.  There  are  many  en¬ 
tries  on  pronunciations,  which 
might  have  been  omitted,  since 
few  readers  are  likely  to  consult 
such  a  work  for  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

Although  Sir  Ernest  has  a 
sympathetic  awareness  of  Amer¬ 
ican  forms  and  preferences,  in 
place  of  the  disdain  Fowler  did 
not  trouble  to  conceal,  the  book 
is  still  unmistakably  British. 
But  Sir  Ernest  shows  none  of 
the  foolish  pedantry  that  marked 
the  gaseous  utterances  of  one  of 
his  countrymen.  Lord  Cones- 
ford,  on  the  subject  of  usage 
during  a  vdsit  to  this  country 
some  years  ago. 

In  his  own  additions,  which 
could  have  been  more  numerous 
than  they  are.  Sir  Ernest  takes 
a  milder  approach  to  what  he 
does  not  like  than  Fowler  did. 
He  sensibly  accepts  contact  as 
a  verb,  and  cautiously  sanctions 
due  to  as  a  preposition,  circum¬ 
spectly  quoting  an  example  from 
a  speech  by  Elizabeth  II  (the 
Queen’s  English,  wot?). 

There  are  many  omissions  of 
frequently  criticized  usages — of 
hopefully  for  it  is  hoped,  of 
author,  host,  and  chair  as  verbs, 
of  cohort  for  associate,  and  of 
type  as  an  adjective,  to  spear  a 
few  at  random. 

American  Usage 

Sir  Ernest’s  ideas  about 
American  usage  do  not  all  hit 
the  mark.  He  seems  to  assume 
that  such  expressions  as  right 
glad  and  right  soon  are  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  U.S.  The  fact  is  that 
they  have  a  dialectal  twang,  and 
are  never  used  in  print  except 
to  echo  that  twang. 

The  greatest  usefulness  of  this 


book,  like  that  of  its  predeces- 
.sor,  is  less  in  its  individual  judg¬ 
ments  than  in  goading  writers 
to  an  awareness  that  the  choice 
of  language  is  something  to  be 
considered  with  agonizing  care. 

It  seems  impossible  that  any¬ 
one  better  fitted  for  the  task 
of  revising  Fowler  than  Sir 
Ernest  could  have  been  selected. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  admira¬ 
ble  work  on  lucid  writing,  “The 
Complete  Plain  Words,”  and  he 
is  a  wit  and  stylist  in  his  own 
right.  It  might  be  wished  that 
he  had  used  a  freer  hand  in  this 
revision,  adding  more  of  his  own 
and  preserving  less  of  the  root 
stock.  As  it  is,  he  has  given  us 
.something  comparable  to  a  faded 
masterpiece  in  oils  that  has  been 
brightened  and  restored,  when 
perhaps  his  talents  would  have 
been  more  usefully  engaged  in 
producing  an  original  and 
thoroughly  modern  work.  After 
all,  Fowler’s  version  has  re¬ 
mained  in  print. 

iiiinuiii^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Neil  Hickey,  former  Baltimore 
newspaperman  and  now  a  New 
York  magazine  editor,  and  Ed 
Edwin,  news  analyst,  are  the 
authors  of  “Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  the  Politics  of  Race” 
(Fleet),  a  biography  of  the 
controversial  New  York  Con¬ 
gressman  set  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  times. 

One  of  the  best-known  Princes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of 
Boston,  is  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
formal  biography  by  John  H. 
Fenton,  New  England  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Descriptively  titled  “Salt  of  the 
Earth,”  the  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Coward-McCann  June 
2. 

David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  will  have  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  “The  Americanization  of 
David  Dietz,”  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  His  new  science  book 
for  adults,  after  a  number  for 
children,  will  be  “Exploring  the 
Universe.” 

Earle  Hawley,  who  has  worked 
as  reporter  and  city  editor  for 
newspapers,  is  editor  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  type  booklet,  “The 
Face  of  War:  Vietnam”  (Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Agrency,  7311  Fulton 
Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
83  pages.  75c).  Mr.  Hawley  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News,  Los  Angeles 
City  News  Service  and  the 
United  Press  in  California.  He 


is  currently  editor  at  Parlia.  ent 
News  in  North  Hollywood. 

A  simplified  explanatio.,  of 
the  profit  incentive  and  hi  .  it 
stimulates  economic  growtl;  is 
given  by  Secretary  of  Comrcc  rce 
John  T.  Connor  in  a  new  book¬ 
let,  “Profits  and  the  Amer^.an 
Economy”  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washini.ton, 
D.  C.  20402.  25c  a  copy  and  dis¬ 
count  25  percent  for  purchases 
in  quantities  of  100  or  more). 

“A  Practical  Guide  to  Effec¬ 
tive  Writing”  (Random  House) 
is  a  manual  of  instruction  in 
the  development  of  clear  writing 
.style  by  Jerome  H.  Perlmutter, 
Chief  of  Publishing,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  for  the  person  who  has  to 
write  letters  and  reports  and 
not  for  the  professional  writer. 

Col.  John  V.  Hinkel  (USAR 
Ret.),  a  vicepresident  of  Kelly- 
Sanders-Hinkel,  Washington 
public  relations  firm  and  a  long¬ 
time  newspaperman  is  the 
author  of  “Arlington:  Monu¬ 
ment  to  Heroes”  (Prentice- Hall. 
Illustrated.  Large  format.  150 
pages.  $3.95). 

M.  L.  Stein,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  written  a  fine  text 
for  persons  planning  newspaper 
work.  It  is  “Your  Career  In 
Journalism”  (Julian  Messner, 
Inc.  192  pages.  $3.95).  Mr.  Stein 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  has  a  master’s  degree 
from  Stanford  University.  He 
contributed  to  Yank  and  Stars 
&  Stripes  while  in  the  Army 
and  formerly  worked  for  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner.  Mr.  Stein’s 
book  tells  how  men  and  women 
are  trained  on  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  and  public  relations;  how 
they  work  and  what  the  future 
holds  for  newcomers  in  the  field. 

Current  problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  are  analyzed 
in  “Unfinished  Revolution” 
(Atheneum.  $5.95),  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  tells  the  story  of  the  1964 
Presidential  campaign  in  “The 
Road  To  the  White  House”  (Edi¬ 
ted  by  Harold  Faber.  McGraw- 
Hill.  $6.95). 

Fletcher  Knebel,  Washington 
newsman  turned  novelist,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  novel  about 
what  could  happen  if  a  Presi¬ 
dent  lost  his  mind.  It’s  “Night 
of  Camp  David”  (Harper  & 
Row.  $4.95). 
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Metro  Representative  Neal  Gordon,  left,  accepts  a  mounted  proof  of 
a  special  mat  page  honoring  him.  Malting  the  presentation  for  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  is  Neil  H.  Massey,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bordentown  Register. 


Eiirly  Report 
D  »esn’t  Alter 
Voting  Plans 

Tl'.p  early  reportinj?  of  elec¬ 
tion  (turns  and  the  projection 
of  inners  before  the  polls 
clo.soil  liad  no  important  effect 
on  the  l)ehavior  of  a  sample  of 
California  voters  in  last  Novem¬ 
ber’s  national  election. 

Tiiose  finding's  are  reported  by 
three  .social  scientists:  Dr.  Kurt 
Lang,  Department  of  Sociology, 
State  University  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Gladys  Engel  Lang,  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York;  and 
Dr.  Harold  Mendelsohn,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  Arts,  University  of 
Denver. 

Their  investigations  were  fi¬ 
nanced  through  grants  from  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

The  studies  found  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  voters  changed  their 
intentions  to  vote  for  President 
Johnson  because  broadcasts  fore¬ 
cast  or  projected  his  victory  or 
to  Senator  Goldwater  because 
broadcasts  indicated  he  was 
losing.  Nor  did  they  find  indica¬ 
tion  that  voters  who  had  planned 
to  go  to  the  polls  stayed  home, 
even  though  the  winner  had 
apparently  been  decided. 

Dr.  Mendelsohn’s  study,  in¬ 
volving  thousands  of  California 
voters,  compared  voters’  pre¬ 
election  intensions  with  their 
actual  voting  behavior.  On  the 
night  l)efore  the  election  he 
interviewed  a  voter  sample,  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  individuals 
planned  to  vote  and  if  so,  for 
whom.  After  the  polls  had  closed 
he  again  interviewed  these  indi¬ 
viduals  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  changed  their  minds. 
He  found  that  whether  or  not 
voters  heard  election  broad¬ 
casts,  96  to  97  percent  voted  as 
they  had  intended.  Vote  switch¬ 
ing  did  not  exceed  2  percent  and 
followed  no  discernible  pattern. 

In  their  research,  Drs.  Kurt 
Lang  and  Gladys  Engel  Lang 
interviewed  a  sample  of  voters 
and  non- voters  between  Nov.  4 
and  14.  They  interviewed  only 
people  who  voted  late  in  the  day 
(after  network  news  broadcasts 
were  being  aired)  or  people  who 
did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  Langs  found  no  appreci¬ 
able  evidence  of  a  tendency  not 
to  vote  in  California  even  after 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential 
election  became  obvious.  They 
also  found  no  inclination  among 
voters  to  change  their  vote  inten¬ 
tions  even  though  they  did  not 
vote  until  after  hearing  returns 
which  made  them  certain  of  the 


outcome. 

A  by-product  of  the  Langs’ 
.study  was  the  discovery  that  71 
percent  of  a  sample  of  people 
listed  as  not  voting  on  various 
precinct  rolls  were  either  dead 
or  had  moved  to  another  pre¬ 
cinct.  While  calling  for  further 
research  on  this  issue,  the  Langs 
pointed  out  that  this  suggests 
that  non-participation  of  many 
registered  voters  in  elections  is 
not  due  to  voter  disinterest  but 
to  other  factors,  such  as  death 
or  the  operation  of  local  election 
laws.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
registered  American  voters  who 
actually  do  vote  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  believed. 

• 

Airline  PR  Manager 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

James  W,  Ragsdale  has  been 
appointed  Oklahoma  manager  of 
public  relations  for  American 
Airlines,  it  was  announced  by 
Karl  Dahlera,  the  airline’s  vice- 
president  for  public  relations. 
He  succeeds  M.  J.  O’Brien,  who 
has  resigned.  An  employe  of 
American  since  1960,  Mr,  Rags¬ 
dale  has  been  working  in  the 
Dallas  public  relations  bureau. 
Before  joining  American  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

• 

PR  .4icle  Proinote<l 

Hartford 

Frank  Giusti,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  public  relations  at 
United  Aircraft  Corporation, 
since  1960,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Gould  Jr.  in  PR 

Portia ND,  Me. 

John  T.  Gould  Jr.,  former 
treasurer  of  the  Enterprise  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation  at  Lisbon 
Falls,  Me.,  has  joined  staff  of 
Creative  Associates,  Portland 
public  relations  firm.  He  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the 
publishing  business  until  the 
firm  suspended  publication 
earlier  this  year  of  its  three 
newspapers. 

• 

Howe  to  Steer  PR 

The  appointment  of  Jack 
Howe  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  announced  by 
Max  W.  Hahn,  senior  manager, 
sales  and  advertising,  for  Avis 
Rent  a  Car.  He  joins  Avis  fol¬ 
lowing  a  career  with  Delta, 
Trans-Texas  and  Central  Air¬ 
lines  in  sales,  public  relations 
and  advertising  posts. 


Ward  Quaal  £lecte<l 
President  of  WGN 

Chicago 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WGN,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  operation. 

Bruce  Dennis,  manager  of 
news,  and  Marvin  Astrin  and 
Richard  Jungers,  general  sales 
managers  of  WGN  and  WGN-tv 
respectively,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents. 

With  Mr.  Quaal’s  election  as 
president  succeeding  J,  Howard 
Wood,  president  of  the  parent 
Tribune  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr. 
Wood  became  chairman  and  F. 
A.  Nichols  vicechairman.  Mr. 
Nichols  is  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  and  chairman  of 
the  Gore  Newspapers  Company, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  owned  by 
the  Tribune. 

Carl  J.  Meyers,  manager  of 
engineering  and  planning,  was 
eleetde  senior  vicepresident 
and  Mr.  Dennis,  Charles  E. 
Gates  and  Ben  Berentson,  sta¬ 
tion  managers  of  WGN  and 
WGN-tv  respectively,  were 
elected  directors  of  the  WGN 
l)oard. 

Acl  Account  Executive 

Denver 

Gordon  A.  Reineke  has  joined 
the  .staff  of  William  Kostka  and 
Associates,  Denver  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  consult¬ 
ants,  as  an  advertising  account 
executive.  He  is  a  University  of 
Denver  graduate  with  a  major 
in  advertising.  He  has  l)een  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

• 

Aide  to  Lt.  Gov. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lt.  Gov.  Peter  Zack  Geer  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Jay  Jenkins,  27,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  to  succeed  Richard 
Ashworth,  who  is  leaving  to 
practice  law. 
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WRITER 

A  leading  electronics  firm,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
State,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  skillful  and  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  its  internal  publication.  Prefer  man  with 
degree  in  Journalism  or  English.  Minimum  4  years’  news- 
I)aper  or  magazine  writing  experience  required.  Feature 
writing  ability  helpful.  Some  layout  knowledge.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  an  excellent  salary,  benefits  and  career  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Minimal  amount  of  travel.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer:  Box  1845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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4  Who  Have  C^ne  Far 
In  Journalism  Careers 


Passaic-Clipton,  N.  J. 

The  Herald-News  has  ac¬ 
quired  what  amounts  to  a  small 
United  Nations  of  reporters. 

There  is  Reuven  Rosenfelder, 
an  Israeli  who  earned  a 
master’s  dej^ree  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

There  is  William  Davis,  bom 
in  Ireland  and  a  newsman  in 
London  and  South  Africa  before 
joining  the  Herald-News  15 
months  ago. 

There  is  Geoffrey  Kelly,  bom 
and  brought  up  in  South  Africa, 
where  his  father,  Harry  C. 
Kelly,  now  night  news  editor  at 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  ran  his  own  weekly. 

And  there  is  Phil  Chen,  born 
in  Shanghai  in  1933  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Catholic  schools  in  Hong 
Kong,  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Formosa  in  1956  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Chinese 
Army’s  department  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  During  his  tour  of 
duty,  he  worked  nights  for  the 
China  Post. 

Phil’s  father,  Liang  Chen,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Shangtung,  Ltd.  in  Formosa.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  general  on 
Chiag  Kai  Shek’s  staff  before 
1949,  when  he  retired  to  become 
mayor  of  Shanghai.  A  year  later 
the  Communists  took  over,  and 
Liang  Chen  moved  to  Formosa. 

Phil  Chen  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
volved  now  as  municipal  re¬ 
porter  in  Passaic,  with  a  weekly 
city  hall  column.  His  national 
origin  comes  into  focus  on  oc¬ 
casion — when  a  Chinese  laundry- 
man  lost  his  pet  Collie  and 
couldn’t  give  anyone  the  full 
story  until  he  met  Chen. 

Chen  came  to  the  Herald- 
News  almost  four  years  ago, 
after  three  months  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  Journalism  school  in 
1960  and  married  Barbara  Lin, 
assistant  circulation  librarian  at 
Long  Island  University  in 
Brooklyn  in  1962  (they  have  a 
daughter,  Cathleen). 

Davis,  a  native  of  London¬ 
derry  who  got  his  start  on  a 
tri-weekly,  the  Standard 
Sentinel,  there,  came  to  the 
Herald-News  three  weeks  after 
arriving  here  from  Rhodesia. 
He  is  a  desk  man  on  the  night 
shift. 

He  went  to  Rhodesia  first  in 
1955  for  the  Argus  group  that 
publishes  13  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  South  African  and 
Rhodesia.  In  1958  he  went  with 
Reuters,  and  spent  a  year  on  the 
central  desk  in  London  before 
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Rosenfelder 
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returning  to  Rhodesia  as  news 
editor  of  one  of  the  Northern 
News,  published  in  what  is  now 
Zambia. 

He  stayed  for  five  years,  then 
came  to  New  York.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  as  race  riots  erupted  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  he  wrote  his 
impressions,  commenting  that  in 
South  Africa,  company  cars  for 
reporters  were  equipped  with 
heavy  metal  screens  and  a 
locked  box  containing  a  pistol. 

He  finds  little  different  about 
papers  in  this  country,  but  really 
misses  a  “proper  club”  for  news¬ 
paper  men.  There  is  the  Pica 
Club,  a  newsmen’s  organization 
in  New  Jersey,  but  it  has  no  bar 
and  no  fixed  headquarters. 

Rosenfelder  a  native  of  Haifa, 
is  assigned  to  the  town  of  Nutley 
and  also  writes  occasional 
theater  reviews.  He  came  to  this 
country  on  a  scholarship  from 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 
in  1961  and  attended  Colorado 
College.  While  there  the  Denver 
Post  asked  him  to  write  a 
column  on  Israel  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  work  in  print 
turned  him  to  a  Journalism 
career.  A  year  later,  his  master’s 
degree  in  Journalism  from 
Columbia  tucked  away,  he  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  Herald- News  and 
was  hired. 

Kelly,  a  21-year-old  bachelor, 
was  born  into  the  business: 
his  father’s  paper,  the  Kokstad 
Advertiser,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
country  weeklies  in  South 
Africa.  Geoffrey  was  born  in 
Pietermaritzburg,  a  province  of 
Natal,  and  began  writing  sports 
news  at  17, 'moving  to  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Times  in 
Johannesburg. 

For  a  short  time  he  worked 


for  the  Arlington,  Va.  Northern  17  i  1  w*4- 

Sun,  then  came  to  the  Herald-  1/  0ClCrfl.l  \Trfl.ni 
News  last  August.  He  is  as-  .  ,  ^  ,  , 

signed  to  the  Bergen  (suburban)  AlflS  T^FSlllllOS 
desk  and  a  recent  story  of  col-  ” 

lections  of  clothes  for  Appala-  CA 

chia  by  a  veteran’s  post  took  him  O”  Anilldrs 

to  the  region  with  a  fellow 

reporter.  They  produced  a  series  \\  ASHiN<,roN 

of  stories  on  the  plight  of  the  Fifty  trainees  are  learnir.^  to 
unemployed  there.  become  printers  at  weekly  n:  ws- 

0  papers  in  Wisconsin  throu^,h  a 

¥>  r<.  1  ^  1  $72,162  grant  under  the  Federal 

Race  Fi^ht  Costly  Manpower  Development  Tiain- 

To  Mississippi  Editor  inf? 

,  „  „  .  ,  This  has  resulted  from  a  con- 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  editor  ^^act  between  the  Wisconsin 
and  publisher  of  four  Mississippi  press  Association,  an  organiza- 
weeklies,  figures  her  10-year  of  275  weekly  newspapers 

fight  “for  reason”  has  cost  her  ^  number  of  small  cominer- 
more  than  $250,000.  printing  shops,  and  the 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  publishes  the  L^bor  Department. 

Lexington  Advertiser,  Flora  federal  grant  will  pay 

Banner  County  Outlook,  Durant  salaries  of  instructors  for  the 
News  and  Jackson  Northside  trainees.  An  additional  $9,000 
Reporter,  made  the  estimate  in  federal  funds  has  been  allo- 
the  annual  Ralph  L.  Crosman  eated  for  supplementary  ex- 
Memorial  Lecture  April  30  at  penses  for  instruction  in  voca- 
the  University  of  Colorado.  tional  schools.  The  papers,  many 
Mrs.  Smith  said  the  $250,000  ^f  ^hom  also  run  commercial 
doesn’t  include  the  possible  print  shops,  pay  the  wages  of 
growth  her  newspapers  would  the  trainees.  The  association  has 
have  had  if  she  had  not  taken  a  projected  a  figure  of  more  than 
strong  stand  on  Civil  Rights.  $135,000  in  wages  to  be  paid. 
Since  a  boycott  against  her  be-  'pyjg  period  of  instruction  lasts 
gan  in  1955,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  fg^  52  weeks, 
she  has  lost  advertising  to  the  The  agreement  with  the  Wis- 
point  where  she  now  has  only  consin  association  is  the  only 
one  local  advertiser  in  Lexing-  Labor  Department  contract  in¬ 
ton.  But,  she  pointed  out,  “in  all  volving  newspaper  shops  on  a 
those  10  years  I  have  not  lost  large  scale  with  an  on-the-job 
200  subscribers  from  all  four  training  program  under  the 
newspapers.”  Manpower  Development  Train- 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  won  a  Pulit-  program.  The  Wisconsin 

Mr  prize  for  editorial  writing  ghops  are  non-union.  The  Labor 
in  1964,  later  told  E&P  the  Department  will  not  set  up 
$250,000  includes  6%  interest  training  programs  where  labor 
on  a  debt.  Three  notes  are  past  unions  do  not  agree, 
due,  she  said.  • 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  and  her  ^  1  1  4  ni 
husband,  Walter,  have  mort-  vfoIo  Area  riant 
gaged  their  home,  newspaper  Rebuilding  Slated 

building  in  Lexington,  a  farm  „ _ _  ^ 

and  three  other  small  proper-  ...  ,  Burlingame,  Calif, 
ties.  They  have  exhausted  all  „  restoration  of  he 

their  savings,  she  said,  and  dras-  plant  m  the 

tically  retrenched  in  operating  f;'ft,^°3^g/rccori 

expenses  of  the  four  newspapers.  .  ,  t  a  nr  j 

Mrs.  Smith’s  appearance  on 

the  Colorado  campSs  started  her  Burlingame  Advarwe-Star 
a  V4.  chairman  of  a  CNPA  committee 

orr  on  an  eight-day  tnp  to  three  ...  •  j  ^  j  ^  ^ 

,, which  raised  funds  for  the  re¬ 
colleges  across  the  country.  ,  .... 

While  in  Providence,  R.  I., 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  spent  almost  „ 

two  hours  in  a  conference  with  State  Park  will  display  news- 
the  editorial  boards  of  the  Jour-  Paper  museum  articles.  A  print 
nal  and  BulUtin, 

of  the  I80O  s  will  be  in  actual 
•  operation.  The  publisher  fund 

I8t  Grows  matched  a  state  appropriation 
for  the  project. 

LMINGTON,  Dela.  • 

Ad  Sales  Manager 

the  Wilmington  ^ 

lewspapers  have  Alan  L.  Baker  has  been  ap- 
le  of  nearly  $4  pointed  advertising  sales  man- 
ng  on  the  status  ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Dailt 
harles  L.  Reese  News.  He  moved  from  the  PhUor 
of  the  corpora-  delphia  Inquirer  where  he  served 
company’s  con-  as  administrative  assistant  i® 
419,000  last  year  the  advertising  department  since 
ger  in  1965.  September,  1960. 
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Pension  Trust  Grows 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

The  assets  in  the  pension  trust 
for  employes  of  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal  Newspapers  have 
reached  a  value  of  nearly  $4 
million.  Reporting  on  the  status 
of  the  fund,  Charles  L.  Reese 
Jr.,  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  said  the  company’s  con¬ 
tribution  was  $419,000  last  year 
and  will  be  larger  in  1965. 


El  <  rything’s 

Lnuor  Control 

IN  BF.RMUDA  for  fhe  conference  of 
the  .isritufe  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  i-inance  Officers:  Left  to  right — 
William  C.  Smellage,  Dallas  Morning 
Newt  president;  Arthur  B.  hfanson, 
ANPA  general  counsel;  Bernard  Kil- 
gor-  Wall  Street  Journal;  Jean  Gan¬ 
nett  Arnsen,  president  of  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Co.  of  Maine;  and 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Gazette  and  Telegram  publisher. 


Below,  Hugh  and  Mary  Moricic  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune  try  a 
dance  to  the  Bermuda  tempo  at  beach 


Sipping  swizzles  on  the  beach:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Alduino  (Joe  and 
Paula)  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Below,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mc- 
Collow  (Tom  and  Yvonne)  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  enjoy 
the  calypso  band  on  the  sand. 


INTERNATIONAL  JET  SET — Left  to  right:  Thomas  N.  Billings  of  Copley 
Press,  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Fane  Polley  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald;  Aston  R. 
Cuthbort  of  the  Kingston  (Jamaica)  Gleaner  4  Star;  A.  K.  Wong  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  and  Frank  E.  Street  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  East 
London,  South  Africa. 


II 

* . 

Sampling 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


sei’\’ice  to  satisfy  more  of  our 
o\\Ti  customers.” 

Mr.  Lovas  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  confusing  di¬ 
version  to  the  carrier  boy  to  be 
burdened  with  packages  of  “com 
plasters,  or  sample  razor  blades, 
or  anti-burp  tablets.” 

He  concluded  with  these 
points: 

“Don’t  jeopardize  your  Second 
Class  permits. 

“Don’t  invite  legal  snoopers  to 
attack  and  maybe  destroy  your 
carrier  boy  contract  system. 

“Stick  to  selling  newspapers 
as  newspapers,  not  as  wrappers 
for  canned  fish.” 

• 

Weekly  Cireulation 
SI10W8  Slight  Deeline 

Philadelphia 

Paid  circulation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  weekly,  .semi-weekly  and 
tri-weekly  newspapers  in  1964 
totalled  24,839,683,  according 
to  a  compilation  of  data  from 
the  97th  edition  of  the  N.  W. 
Ayer  Directory  of  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals. 

Paid  circulation  of  non-daily 
newspapers  fell  .'il,425  short  of 
the  1963  total  of  24,891,108— 
fii-st  such  decline  in  11  year.s — 
but  the  dip  is  attributable  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  reporting  circulation  as 
D’ee  or  partly  free.  The  Ayer 
Directory  does  not  include  free 
circulation  in  its  totals. 

Altogether,  the  directory  re¬ 
ports  that  9,399  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  the 
U.S.,  an  increase  of  50  over  the 
1963  total  of  9,349.  The  1964 
total  includes  8.997  weekly 
papers,  357  semi-weeklies  and 
45  tri- weeklies.  And  of  the  total 
there  are  1,123  papers  report¬ 
ing  circulation  as  free  or  partly 
free,  an  increase  of  140  f»)m  a 
year  earlier.  Shoppers’  weeklies 
total  241,  which  is  23  fewer 
than  in  1963. 

• 

Circulator  Named 
.\88i8tant  to  GM 

Rn’ERSiDE,  Calif. 

William  D.  Rich,  circulation 
director  and  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  general 
manager,  Arthur  A.  Culver,  of 
the  Riverside  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

The  post  was  created  in  line 
with  P-E  expansion  to  meet 
growth  in  the  areas  the  two 
newspapers  serve.  Mr.  Culver 
said.  Mr.  Rich  will  continue  his 
circulation  direction  for  the 
time  being.” 


H.  W.  Cruickshank 
Of  Gannett  Co.  Die8 

Honolulu 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  71, 
who  was  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  when  he 
retired  in  1955,  died  here  May 
24  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Cmickshank,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  moved  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Canada  in  1923  and  be¬ 
came  business  manager  of  the 
old  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Joumal- 
American  in  the  Hearst  group. 
He  went  to  the  Gannett  organi¬ 
zation  in  1928  as  a  general  audi¬ 
tor  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
general  manager  in  1947  and 
treasurer  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  in  1951. 

His  widow,  Kathlee,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons,  who  sui-vive 
him,  liv’e  in  California. 

*  *  * 

D.  Irvine  White,  57,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  for  22  years; 
May  23. 

>K  *  * 

Wiley  B.  Coley  Sr.,  83,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Foreman  (Ark.)  Sun;  May  20. 

*  ♦  * 

Rene  Henry,  64,  UPI  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Paris;  May  21. 

*  Hi  * 

Robert  F.  Buggeln,  59,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News;  May 
23  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Key  Largo,  Fla. 

*  «  * 

Kyle  C.  McCormick,  39,  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
public  information  staff;  former 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  and 
New  York  Daily  News  staffer; 
May  22. 

*  *  « 

Morgan  Ht’dgins,  54,  Euro¬ 
pean  publicity  director  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer;  a  for¬ 
mer  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Philadelphia  Bullctm  reporter; 
.May  23. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  C.  Waldrup,  28,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  at  Mobile, 
Ala.;  May  24. 

«  *  * 

Lloyd  Emerson,  62,  press 
secretary  for  the  Los  Angeles 
district  attorney  after  32  years 
as  a  court  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Record;  May  9. 

*  *  * 

Al  Wilson,  70,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item;  May  14. 

*  «  4c 

E.  Jerome  Pettit,  56,  former¬ 
ly  with  Detroit  Times  and  more 
recently  public  relations  repre- 
.sentative  of  Dodge  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corp;  May  14. 


Alex  Small,  70,  reporter  and 
former  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  May 
18. 

4>  *  * 

William  Lannes  Foy,  90, 
former  part  owner  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal; 
May  13. 

4c  *  « 

Jack  King,  69,  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  for  30  years 
before  he  retired;  May  16. 

*  *  4> 

Francis  R.  Wollever,  63, 
sports  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal,  Her- 
ald-American;  May  16. 

4c  *  4c 

Stanley  Eames,  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Herald;  May  14. 

4c  4c  4c 

A.  R.  Slaymaker,  83,  former 
Oregon  Journal  artist;  May  13. 

4c  4c  4c 

Carroll  Alcott,  64,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
and  more  recently  CBS  radio 
commentator;  May  14. 

4c  4c  4c 

Alfred  L.  Carter,  74,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle  Times 
and  the  old  Seattle  Star; 

4c  4c  4c 

Ray  O.  Wiker,  68,  a  former 
Sunday  and  feature  editor  of 
the  old  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
May  18. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mrs.  Leclaire  Rogers  Estes, 
former  vicepresident  of  the  Jop¬ 
lin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News-Her¬ 
ald;  May  6. 

*  *  * 

Sea-erin,  J.  Ritchie,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Webster 
(Mass.)  Times  for  the  past  24 
years;  May  17. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Canfield,  48,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Fair  Haven  (Vt.)  Era, 
a  weekly,  and  formerly  with 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald;  May  2. 

«  •  « 

Jean  Bosquet,  67,  reporter 
for  the  Denver  Post,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner;  May  2. 

4c  «  4c 

Joe  Da\tb  Scott,  33,  former 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
reporter  and  more  recently  news 
director  for  KRLD-radio  and  tv; 
May  7. 

*  *  * 

Milton  E.  Connelly,  60,  city 
editor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette;  May  5. 

*  *  * 

James  Gordon  Lindsay,  73, 
former  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress;  May  5. 

*  •  * 

Henry  W.  Harris  Jr.,  66, 
Boston  Globe  reporter  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  nearly  45  years; 
May  2. 


Sylvia  C.  Lieberman,  "2, 
columnist  for  the  Lorain  (0  0) 
Journal;  May  1. 

*  *  * 

Chet  Brown,  50,  sports  J- 
tor  of  the  Marshalltown  (,  l) 
Times-Republican;  April  25. 

«  «  • 

Kenneth  M.  Smith,  vicei>  cs- 
ident  and  editor  of  Tilton  Publi¬ 
cations,  publishers  of  tluce 
Northern  Illinois  weeklies;  .May 
11. 

*  •  * 

Francis  P.  Kimball,  70,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  more 
recently  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Publicity  in  the  New 
York  State  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  until  he  retired  last  year; 
May  12. 

*  «  * 

Jerry  Allen,  65,  former  ad 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Caffrey,  60,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Press;  May  8. 

*  «  4> 

Robert  Craft  Campbell,  60, 

former  reporter,  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times  Herald  and  onetime  edi¬ 
tor,  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  In¬ 
dex;  May  12. 

*  *  • 

Jacques  Katel,  49,  former 
news  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  for  Agence 
France  Presse;  May  8. 

«  «  * 

Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  88, 
retired  business  and  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star;  May  9. 

4c  4c 

Charles  Frederick  (Nick) 
Carter,  76,  retired  Los  Angeles 

Times  staffer;  May  10, 

«  *  * 

Lloyd  Emerson,  62,  former 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  May  9. 

4c  4i  4c 

Frederic  Norton  Finney,  66, 
formerly  with  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  and  Star 
and  more  recently  news  director 
of  KTUC-radio,  Tucson;  May  3. 

4c  4c  * 

Guy  Mooney,  66,  news  editor, 
Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  for  18  years  editor  of  Mis¬ 
soula  (Mont.)  Missoulian-Sen- 
tinel;  May  4, 

4c  4c  4c 

Phoebe  Gillam,  80,  Portland 
Oregonian  Hostess  House  staff; 
May  11. 

From  3c  to  10c 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  street  sale  price  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  5c  to  10c.  Home 
delivery  rates  are  unchanged 
and  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
Morning  News  remains  at  20c, 
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LET'S  DANCE! — John  H.  Kauffman,  right,  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  points  to  projected  circulation  growth  with 
Mrs.  Kauffmann  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Merritt  (circulation 
director)  as  interested  observers.  To  celebrate  the  Star's  all-time  high 
(306,178)  Mr.  Kauffmann  gave  a  dinner-dance  for  500  employes  and 
guests  on  May  16. 


Dail '  Loses  Desk 
In  I  jgislature; 

Prii  ied  Roll  Call 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  i’'«e  Bluff  Commercial’s 
reporic:-  liad  to  work  from  a 
place-  the  pallery  this  week  to 
cover  special  session  of  the 
Leprislature. 

The  ‘louse  Efficiency  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  8-to-l  to  give  the  Com- 
merciar.s  desk  on  the  floor  to  the 
C.  E.  Palmer  prroup  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Rep.  Glenn  Walther  of  Little 
Rock,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  criticized  the  Commercial’s 
action  last  February  when  it 
published  a  roll  call  vote  on  a 
bill  that  would  allow  restaurants 
to  serve  wine.  Alonp  with  the 
names  of  the  lawmakers  the 
newspaper  pave  their  religious 
affiliations. 

This  was  “a  new  low  in  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Mr.  Walther  com¬ 
plained. 

When  Harry  Pearson,  a  Com¬ 
mercial  reporter,  sought  creden¬ 
tials  for  his  tag  to  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  week,  Mr. 
Walther  told  the  clerk  in  charge, 
“he  doesn’t  have  his  seat  any 
more.” 

Filibuster 

A  filibuster  prevented  a  vote 
on  a  resolution  which  would 
have  restored  the  desk  privilege 
to  the  Commercial. 

Other  press  representatives  on 
the  floor  are  the  Palmer  News¬ 
papers,  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
the  Fort  Smith  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Times  Record,  the  AP 
and  UPI. 


Baltimore 
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top  minimum. 

Guild  leaders  charged  that 
the  mayor  and  the  governor 
were  “covering  up” — for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  —  a  study  which 
they  had  made  of  newspaper 
wages  in  other  cities.  Dr.  Otto 
Kraushaar,  president  of  Gou- 
cher  College,  said  on  a  televison 
program  that  the  survey  did 
reveal  “discrepancies”  between 
the  pay  scales  here  and  else¬ 
where  but  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  publish  this  in¬ 
formation  without  more  study. 

The  Guild  favored  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  dispute  with  the 
Sunpapers  be  examined  in  a 
public  hearing  which  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  would 
conduct. 


Cotter  Gets  New 
Atl  Responsibilities 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  Cotter,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  been 
promoted  to  sales  manager  for 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Appointment  of  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ter  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  John 
Moffett,  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

As  national  sales  manager, 
Mr.  Cotter  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sales  activities  of 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  under  James  Van  Hercke, 
national  advertising  manager. 

Thomas  Deveny  replaces  Mr. 
Cotter  in  the  food  account 
group  of  the  department,  and 
Thomas  A.  Gordon  of  the  local 
display  advertising  department 
moves  into  Mr.  Deveny’s  for¬ 
mer  position. 

• 

Partners  in  Weekly 

Hartford,  Ky. 

Walt  Dear,  editor  of  the 
Henderson  Gleaner  and  Journal, 
and  Dix  Winston,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Big  Rivers  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  have 
purchased  the  weekly  Ohio 
County  News  here  from  Percy 
and  Dora  Landrum.  Mr.  Wins¬ 
ton  is  a  former  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat  reporter. 


Copley  Scholarships 
Now  Total  $25,000 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

One  hundred  Copley  News- 
paperboy  Scholarships,  totaling 
$25,000,  have  now  been  awarded 
through  the  Copley  Newspaper- 
boy  Scholarship  Program  with 
the  selection  of  the  1965  win¬ 
ners.  The  1965  program  marks 
the  fourth  year  of  competition 
for  the  $250  grants. 

Of  the  winners,  12  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  or  more  scholarships 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
program.  Under  the  rules,  a 
qualified  carrier  may  receive  up 
to  four  annual  awards  totaling 
$1,000.  Sterling  Myers,  17,  who 
has  carried  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  for  6% 
years,  became  the  first  news- 
paperboy  to  receive  his  fourth 
consecutive  scholarship.  He  has 
operated  his  own  greeting  card 
business  for  Tla  years,  and  is 
working  after  school  as  a  junior 
law  clerk. 

• 

Dividend  Raised 

The  directors  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  have  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
45  cents  a  share  on  the  Class 
A  and  Class  B  common  stock. 
This  is  an  increase  of  10  cents 
per  share  over  the  quarterly 
dividend  paid  in  March.  In 
1964,  total  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  amounted  to  $1.40 
per  share. 


School,  College 
Winners  Named 

Winners  in  three  divisions  of- 
the  Journalism  Awards  competi¬ 
tions  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  scholas¬ 
tic  and  collegiate  press  associa¬ 
tions  were  announced  this  week 
by  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Five  collegiate  newspapers 
designated  as  “Pacemakers” 
are: 

The  Skiff,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Fort  Worth. 

Redlands  Bulldog,  University 
of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

BU  News,  Boston  University, 
Bo.ston. 

The  Daily  Texan,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin. 

Falcon  Times,  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College,  Miami. 

High  school  newspaper  win¬ 
ners  are: 

Rambler,  Provine  High  School, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Mirror,  Van  Nuys  High 
School,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Hoofbeat,  Murrah  High 
School,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Macohi,  Manatee  High 
School,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Buzzette,  Edina-Momingside 
High  School,  Edina,  Minn. 

Individual  high  school  student 
Quill  and  Scroll  winners  are: 

News  story:  Kathy  Creanza, 
Glenbard  West  High  School, 
Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 

Feature :  Beverly  Salners, 
Libertyville  High  School,  Lib- 
ertyville.  Ill. 

Editorial:  Phyllis  White, 

Crown  Point  High  School, 
Crown  Point,  Indiana. 

Photograph:  Allen  Forbes, 
Hopkins  High  School,  Hopkins, 
Minn. 

Advertisement :  Elaine  Nejam, 
Provine  High  School,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

• 

‘City  That  Saved 
Itself’  Featured 

Winona,  Minn. 

A  40-page  documentary  re¬ 
viewing  the  flood  emergency 
period  in  the  Winona  area  of 
Southeastern  Minnesota  and 
Western  Wisconsin  has  been 
published  by  the  Winona  Daily 
&  Sunday  News.  The  offset 
printing  in  two  sections  was 
titled  “The  City  That  Saved 
Itself.” 

There  was  no  advertising  in 
the  edition  which  sold  for  50 
cents  and  drew  an  advance  sale 
of  almost  12,000. 

The  new  newspaper  plant  it¬ 
self  was  sandbagged  and  other 
protective  measures  taken  to 
save  machinery  if  the  dikes  had 
broken  and  the  plant  flooded. 
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magazines  and  newspapers  themselves. 
There  has  to  be  advocacy  and  there  has 
to  be  rebuttal. 

Conflicts  of  a  Free  Press 

I  must  now  talk  about  some  of  the  key 
problems  which  present  themselves  when 
the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  and  when  sufficient  private 
financial  resources  have  become  available 
to  support  the  publication  of  seiiarate 
and  competing  newspapers?.  These  are  the 
preliminary  problems.  They  consist  of 
getting  rid  of  the  censor  and  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  advertiser  and  of  financial 
groups.  Then  come  the  problems  of  ma¬ 
turity.  They  become  crucial  when  the 
preliminarj’^  problems  have  in  some  sub¬ 
stantial  measure  been  solved. 

I  have  in  mind,  to  begin  with,  the  con¬ 
flict  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
public’s  right  to  know,  or  it  may  be  the 
public’s  curiosity  to  know,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  and  the  need  of 
the  government  to  be  able  to  deliberate 
confidentially  before  announcing  a  con¬ 
clusion,  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
e.specially  in  its  foreign  relations,  the 
government’s  right  to  a  measure  of 
secrecy  and  dispatch. 

This  conflict  is,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  perennial  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  no  abstract  principle  which  resolves 
it.  The  right  of  the  press  to  know  and 
the  right  of  the  responsible  authority  to 
withhold  must  coexist.  In  my  country, 
we  have  a  continual  tension  betw’een 
public  officials  and  reporters  about  the 
disclosure  of  coming  events,  what  is  going 
to  be  announced,  what  policy  is  going  to 
l)e  adopted,  who  is  going  to  be  appointed, 
what  will  be  said  to  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  a  conflict  about  what 
has  happened  and  why  it  hapened  and 
who  was  responsible  for  its  happening. 

The  tension  is  between  vigilant,  in¬ 
genious,  and  suspicious  reporters  who 
haunt  and  pursue  officials,  causing  these 
officials  never  to  be  allowed  to  forget 
that  they  are  withholding  information  at 
their  peril,  at  the  risk  of  being  scalped 
in  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  a  neat  or  an 
elegant  relationship,  but  a  modus  t'h'endi 
which  works  tolerably  well,  at  least  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  Rank  of  a  Journalist 

-4n  important  aspect  of  this  problem  is 
in  the  field  of  crime  and  punishment. 
Here  the  press  is  often  in  conflict  with 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  catch  the 
guilty  man  and  to  spare  the  innocent 
man,  and  then  to  give  the  man  who  has 
been  arrested  a  fair  trial.  The  trouble 
with  crime  and  punishment  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  press  is  that  it  is  too  interest¬ 
ing  and  too  absorbing,  and  too  convincing 
because  it  comes  out  of  real  life.  Thus, 
the  reporting  of  the  news  of  crime  and 
punishment  often  runs  athwart  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

This  conflict  is  nowhere  near  to  being 
resolved,  and  consequently,  we  should  at 
least  avoid  the  sin  of  complacency  when 


we  contemplate  the  real  achievements  of 
even  the  greatest  of  our  newspapers. 

As  the  function  of  a  free  press  in  a 
great  society  becomes  more  and  more  de¬ 
manding,  we  are  moving  towards  pro¬ 
fessionalization.  A  few  generations  ago 
journalism  was  a  minor  craft  which 
could  be  learned  by  ser\’ing  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  practicing  newspaper 
editor.  Journalism  is  still  far  behind  es¬ 
tablished  professions  like  medicine  and 
law’  in  that  there  does  not  exist  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  knowledge  and  a  discipline 
which  must  be  learned  and  absorbed  be¬ 
fore  the  young  journalist  can  practice. 
There  are,  moreover,  only  the  first  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  equivalent  of  bar  associa¬ 
tions  and  medical  societies  which  set 
intellectual  and  ethical  standards  for  the 
practice  of  the  profession. 

Under-developed  Discipline 

Journalism,  we  might  say,  is  still  an 
under-developed  profession,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  new’spapermen  are  quite  often  re¬ 
garded,  as  were  surgeons  and  musicians 
a  century  ago,  as  having  the  rank,  rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  of  barbers  and  riding 
masters. 

As  you  know,  as  indeed  this  Institute 
is  an  impressive  witness,  the  concept  of 
a  free  press  today  has  evolved  far  be¬ 
yond  the  rather  simple  abstractions  of 
the  18th  Century.  We  recognize  today 
that  the  press  as  a  whole  must  be  capable 
of  reporting  and  explaining,  interpreting 
and  criticizing,  all  the  activities  of  man¬ 
kind. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  reader  of  everj’ 
newspaper  cares  to  know’  about  or  could 
understand  all  the  activities  of  mankind. 
But  there  are  some  readers,  specialized 
in  some  subject,  who  have  to  be  alerted 
to  important  new’  developments  of  even 
the  most  specialized  activities,  be  it  in 
the  remote  reaches  of  astrophysics  or 
microbiology  or  paleontology,  or  in  the 
game  of  chess. 

For  this,  the  profession  of  journalism 
is  becoming  specialized,  and  the  editor 
who  presides  over  large  staffs  of  local 
and  national  and  international  specialists, 
of  political,  commercial,  financial,  legal, 
medical,  theatrical,  musical,  and  cooking 
specialists,  art  critics  and  fashion 
writers,  has  to  meet  the  specifications, 
which  were  current  when  I  was  at  col¬ 
lege,  that  an  educated  man  should  know’ 
everything  about  something  and  some¬ 
thing  about  everj’thing. 

Just  as  the  profession  of  journalism  is 
the  consequence  of  the  organic  need  for 
it  in  a  great  society,  so  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  follows  from  this  professional¬ 
ization.  The  journalist  is  becoming  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  compulsion  to  respect  and  ob- 
ser^’e  the  intellectual  disciplines  and  the 
organized  body  of  knowledge  which  the 
specialist  in  any  field  possesses. 

This  growing  professionalism  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  most  radical  innovation  since 
the  press  became  free  of  government  con¬ 
trol  and  censorship.  For  it  introduces  into 
the  conscience  of  the  w’orking  journalist 
a  commitment  to  seek  the  truth  which  is 
independent  of  and  superior  to  all  his 
other  commitments — his  commitment  to 
publish  new’spapers  that  will  sell,  his 
commitment  to  his  political  party,  his 
commitment  even  to  promote  the  policies 
of  his  government. 


As  the  press  becomes  securely  '  be¬ 
cause  it  is  increasingly  indispen.  le  in 
a  great  society,  the  crude  forms  cor¬ 
ruption  which  belonged  to  the  inf:  ’y  of 
journalism  tend  to  give  w’ay  to  th  emp- 
tations  of  maturity  and  power.  It  %vith 
these  temptations  that  the  i  dem 
journalist  has  to  wrestle,  and  the  .end¬ 
ing  conflicts  between  his  duty  t  seek 
the  truth  and  his  human  desire  to  ,ct  on 
in  the  world  are  the  inner  drama  ,f  the 
modem  journalist’s  experience. 

Responsible  Journalism 

The  first  and  most  evident  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  is  that  between  choosing,  ■  n  the 
one  hand,  to  publish  whatever  most  easily 
interests  the  largest  number  of  leaders 
most  quickly — that  is  to  say,  yellow 
journalism — and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
provide,  even  at  a  commercial  loss,  an 
adequate  supply  of  what  the  public  will 
in  the  longer  nin  need  to  know.  'Phis  is 
responsible  journalism.  It  is  journalism 
responsible  in  the  last  analysis  to  the 
editor’s  ow’n  conviction  of  what,  whether 
interesting  or  only  important,  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

A  second  drama,  in  which  contempo¬ 
rary  journalists  are  involved,  consists  in 
the  conflict  between  their  pursuit  of  the 
truth  and  their  need  and  their  desire  to 
he  on  good  terms  with  the  powerful. 
For  the  powerful  are  perhaps  the  chief 
source  of  the  news.  They  are  also  the 
dispensers  of  many  kinds  of  favor, 
privilege,  honor  and  self-esteem.  The 
most  important  forms  of  corruption  in 
the  modem  journalist’s  world  are  the 
many  guises  and  disguises  of  social¬ 
climbing  on  the  pyramids  of  power.  The 
temptations  are  many,  some  are  simple, 
some  are  refined,  and  often  they  are 
yielded  to  without  the  consciousness  of 
yielding.  Only  a  constant  awareness  of 
them  offers  protection. 

Another  drama  arises  in  foreign  affairs 
from  the  conflict  between  the  journalist’s 
duty  to  seek  the  tmth  and  his  loyalty 
to  his  country’s  government — between  his 
duty  to  report  and  explain  the  tmth  as 
he  sees  it  and  his  natural  and  human 
desire  to  say  “my  country  right  or 
wrong.”  These  conflicts  are  trying,  and 
for  the  journalist  striving  to  do  his  work 
there  are  two  mles  which  can  help  him. 
One  is  to  remember  President  Traman’s 
advice  that  if  you  do  not  like  the  heat, 
stay  out  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  always 
possible  to  retreat  into  less  hotly  con¬ 
tested  subject  matter.  The  other  rule  is 
that  if  you  believe  you  must  go  into  the 
kitchen,  keep  an  eye  on  yourself,  keep 
asking  yourself:  are  you  sure  you  are 
still  seeking  the  tmth  and  not  merely 
trying  to  win  an  argument? 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  which 
is  that  as  the  free  press  develops,  as  the 
great  society  evolves,  the  paramount 
point  is  whether,  like  a  scientist  or  a 
scholar,  the  journalist  puts  tmth  in  the 
first  place  or  in  the  second.  If  he  puts  it 
in  the  second  place,  he  is  a  worshipper 
of  the  bitch  goddess  Success.  Or  he  is  a 
conceited  man  trying  to  win  an  argument. 

Insofar  as  he  puts  tmth  in  the  first 
place,  he  rises  towards — I  will  not  say 
into,  but  towards — the  company  of  thoM 
who  taste  and  enjoy  the  l^st  things  in 
life. 
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Bar  Kfiaxes  Rule 

Agair^'t  C'ominent 

Lawyers  are  still  barred  from  - I - 

volunteering:  information  and  ANNOUNCEMENTS  |  NEWSPAPER  J 

must  limit  their  comments  to  AW™,™-,.  i 

discus.'^i'd  a  pending  or  antici- 

‘‘baseball”  series  resulted  in  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  I  skidmore  and 

announct:ments 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  g  ' 

ISeu-spaper  Appraisers 

ISewsiHiDers  For  Sale  ^  ArfHepcc 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnersaip,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker,  1 

129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla.,  City 

has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  = 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  ^ 

Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966  3  Staff  7 

P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401 

national  monthly  government  newspa-  =  n 
per  without  comprtition.  Sales  reps.  3  “7 

Newspaper  Brokers 

solid  circulation  base  established.  $10,-  = 

000  handles  buyout — less  for  substan-  s 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  Newspapers 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  = 

Los  Angeles.  California  90028.  = 

TWO  ARIZ.  WEinCLIES.  NO  PLANT  3 

Gross  both  t60H.  Sell  $30M,  29%  down.  = 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.  = 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  growing  1 

SAI^-nNANCING-APPRAJSA^ 

Worcester,  Mass.,  area — nearly  2,000  3  ■  -  ■"  —  — 

paid  circulation.  $5,000  for  quick  sale.  = 

Newspaper  Consultants 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  1  - - 

weeklies,  adjoining  counties,  ideal  for  5 
joint  operation.  Gross  over  ^  million,  3 
good  profit  record  and  greater  poten-  ^  -  — 

GOING  COLD-TYPE-OFFSET? 

Osr  csniulting  service— Based  on  15  years 
heavy,  heavy  exscflence  in  composition 
and  printing  by  this  method — WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 

dollars. 

PHOTONEWS,  INC. 

329  B’way.  Bethpate.  L.I..  N.Y.  II7I4 
(AC  SI6)  OVerbrook  l>(1440 

tial :  $75,000  to  finance.  Wayne  Peter-  = 
son,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn.  = 

WEST  CANADA  WEEKLY.  $200,000  ■  ’ 

gross  class;  $256,000  price  includes  m 
building.  Fine  plant.  $60-$70M  cash  re-  S 
quired.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  § 

Norton,  Kans.,  67654.  3 

Newspapers  Wanted  g 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

iifTTT  T>TTv  II  J  ui  s.-  M  D  Atsigii  Q  Box  number  or 

WILL  BUY  small  Florida  publication  m 
having  2nd-Class  permit  for  legals.  a 

Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  1704,  Editor  g  To  Run:  Tltns»s 

&  Publisher.  ^ 

1  hoburban  area  near  'jr.  college. 

Wly  $40,000  with  $10,000  down.  Ideal 

iw  top  ad  man  or  good  printer.  J.  A. 

,  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 

[  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

TEXAN  WILL  BUY  DAILY  or  weekly  1  Mail  tO: 
in  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Brokers  in-  s 

vited.  All  replies  confidential.  Experi-  g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Avs 
enced.  Have  finances.  Box  1813,  Edi-  m 

tor  &  Publisher.  llllll!llllllllllll!!llll!llll!llillllllllllllllllllllllllllllU^ 

editor  8c  publisher 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-P^  ACE 


Composing  Room 


COLD-TYPE  A  to  Z  Fotosetter.  24 
fonts  in  nsassxines,  ineludinK  complete 
Putun.  Gsrunond,  Bodoni,  etc.  ForKet 
make-up  6-36  point  set  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Box  1664,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPES— 5-8-1 4-S0-31-35. 
INTERTYPES— C-CSM. 

LUDLOW  (2)  4  Cabs.,— 150  FonU 

Mats. 

ELRODS— Model  E  &  F,  Elect.  Pots. 
DUPLEX— Model  E. 

ERNBST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
31-28  Queens  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 
(212)  937-1166 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

325G  POWER  PROOF  PRESS,  $500. 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  $250.  Many 
Chases,  $10.00  each.  Conversion  to  off¬ 
set.  Clarity  Publishing  Inc.,  75  Cham¬ 
plain  St..  Albany,  N.Y.  12204. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S"  and  $.95  for  14'— all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  Model  F-266  Fairchild 
Scsm-A-Graver,  completely  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chine  in  A-1  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Contact  Venango  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Oil  CSty,  Pa.,  16301. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTO- LATHE.  2% 
years  old.  In  perfect  condition.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Box  1693.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses — 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — C-H 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackage  &  Turn¬ 
tables— Sheet  Severing  Devices — ail 
accessories. 

Availablt  Jan.  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  SK.  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SALE — JULY  Ist — One  Hoe  Hand  Box 
22%'  cut-off,  ■ft"  thick,  good  shape, 
being  used  now,  no  vacuum :  also  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  with  water-cooled 
jacket;  5  HP,  226,  3-phase  Westing- 
house  motor:  Cutler-Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor  10'  rise  from  folder,  .30'  Conveyor 
delivery  head.  Leland  Smith,  The 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.  08602. 

OOLE  FOLDERS 
comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD. 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 

City.  Okla.,  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-884L 

ONE  CUTLER-HAMMER  newspai>er 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi¬ 
tion — overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Priced  right  for  quirk  cash  sale.  Con¬ 
tact  :  W.  E.  Page.  The  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald.  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505. 

C-KELLY  PRESS.  $1,500 
Whited  Printing  Ck)mpany 
Wayne  &  Main  Sts.,  Lima,  Ohio  45801 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23 A,  in  l>c*>  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  ralor 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions, 
Wood  Electro-tab  iMusters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23 A.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%',  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


6  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press.  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


I  24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com- 
I  plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


BALLOON  FORMER 
2-PLATE  WIDE  PRESS 
Color  Plate 

Pre-Registcr  Machine 
Metal  Furnace  4500  Lbs. 
Electric  &)ntrols  &  Hood 


Wanted  to  Buy 


USED  FAIRCHILD  SCAN- A-GV' AVER. 
Give  model  number,  age  a.^d  cost 
Write  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Pvblishar. 


NEWSPAPER  PRBSSF-S 
COMPLETE  PLANTl'. 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.|^,^  page  citing  box.  21% 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  i  inch  short  press  cut-off.  R.  T.  Bentley, 
_ I  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  71901. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular, 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  HAVE  OUTGROWN  our  20-i»ge  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1,  Serial 
I  TTIO.  Has  complete  stereo  equipment, 
excellent  printing  condition — 16,000  an 
hour — good  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
price.  This  press  at  $19,500,  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tube 
j  buy  in  the  country.  West  Central 
1  Daily  Tribune,  Willmar,  Minnesota 
I  56201. 

I  DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED  PRBSS 
I  with  column  ink  fountains.  16  Chases. 

.  Now  printing  40  pages  weekly.  Need 
I  more  capacity.  Must  sacrifice  to  make 
room.  Available  June  10.  First  $1,000 
with  written  promise  to  remove  press 
I  by  June  30  gets  this  reliable  press. 

Index-Tribune,  Sonoma,  Calif.  Phone 
;  938-5548. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  i 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC  , 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller.  i 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  j 

■■Newspa|)er  Equipment  Dealers” 

I  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  | 

1955-1959  ! 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  223/4"  1 

'  8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses  ' 
I  — Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End  | 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder  ' 
I  — 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

1  Available  Sept.  1,  1965  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  | 

;  (1)  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  Printing 
I  Press,  Serial  No.  163-GT.  Contact: 

I  Hogan's  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  1122 
I  So.  Davis  E'lkins,  West  Virginia 

I  26241.  Ph:  (AC  304)  636-0616. 

.\LL  MODELS 

Linotypea — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  136  Church  StrMt,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
sKcallent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  wiil  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%'  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

6  ALUMINUM  STEREO  CHASBB. 
24  X  18  inside.  Cost  $90;  each  $35  or 
best  offer.  Thompson  vi  lie  (Clonn.) 
Press. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


USED  BUNN  TYING  MACHINE,  pref. 
erably  18"  to  20"  tying  span.  Cupertino 
Courier,  P.  O.  Box  667,  Cupertino, 
Calif. 

HELP  WANTED 


STAFF  PRODUCTION  PC.'^ITIONS 
(not  assistantships)  in  radio-tv  for 
qualified  students  working  on  MA  de¬ 
gree.  BA  and  academic  acceptance  to 
graduate  school  necessary.  Ten-  month 
contract  for  half-time  position  $3,600; 
|K>ssibility  of  quarter-time  position. 
University  in  Northwest  area.  Box 
1821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.4dministrative 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY? 

I 

You  are  in  mid-thirties  or  forties. 

You  have  the  general  knowledge  of 
ail  departments  required  to  publish  s 
12  to  16  thousand  daily  newspaper. 
You  will  be  cai>able  of  taking  over  the 
top  management  spot  in  a  few  years. 

I  The  right  man  will  htrve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in  this 
old,  established  newspaper. 

Only  if  you  really  believe  that  yon 
qualify,  write  in  confidence,  giving 
complete  background,  to  Box  1764, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  1965 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


idminiitrative 


PUBLISHI' It'S  ASSISTANT,  strong  on 
advertising  unit  promotion,  wanted  for 
unu<;r-15,000  six-day  p.m.  ex¬ 
treme  eaiU'rn  iiart  Area  7.  Must  bo 
capable  ot  'ind  willing  to  run  ad  de¬ 
partment  .IS  start  in  assuming  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  phases  of  business 
side  and  production.  Must  have  good 
background,  be  capable,  reliable,  will¬ 
ing.  Real  opportunity  in  well-balanced 
small  college  city.  Write  fully.  Confi¬ 
dences  resjiected.  Box  1828,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


aRCUtuVTION  MANAGEUl  by  July  1 
for  growing  young  group  of  offset 
suburban  weeklies,  Zone  8.  Should  have 
experience  with  second-class  and  with 
voluntary  pay.  Must  have  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  and  execute  a  successful  program. 
Box  1764.  Uditor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SAUEiSMAN  25  to  36  years  old  with 
3  to  10  years’  experience.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  (or  advancement  here  and 
in  16  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary 
Ills  to  $150,  plus  commission  and 
bonus.  Send  complete  resume  to  W. 
R.  Cowie.  Classified  Adv.  Manager. 

THE  OLEVmAND  PRESS 
901  Lakeside  Ave.  Cleveland,  O.  44114 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experienced  (Classified  Manager  in 
Southern  California  with  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Capable  of  directing  medium- 
siied  staff.  Good  remuneration  and  a 
large  classified  iiotential.  Replies  will 
be  kept  confidential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CL.tSSIFIED  MANAGER, 
male  or  female,  to  reorganize  depart¬ 
ment  on  11,000  N.Y,  State  daily.  Good 
proposition  for  right  person.  Box  1832, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SALESMEN  for  established  accounts 
and  growing  territories — all  classifica¬ 
tions  including  classified  display,  with 
emphasis  on  automotive  and  real  es¬ 
tate.  Blxpanding  economy  and  top  edu¬ 
cational.  cultural  and  social  facilities 
in  ares.  Prefer  married  man  with  at 
least  2  years'  experience.  Salary  plus 
bonus;  car  expenses  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  John  Pozel, 
CAM.  The  Home  News,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903. 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive  southern  New  England  daily  needs 
good  ad  manager  to  lead  young  staff. 
Challenging  area — new  businesses  due  to 
open.  If  you  are  a  take-over  man  who 
can  do  a  real  job,  we'll  pay  for  it. 
Box  1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Excellent 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  some 
exiierience.  Five-day  work  week.  Write: 
Thomas  Ek  West,  Publisher,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Morris.  Illinois  60460. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  Please  give  references  and  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Job  available  immedi¬ 
ately  on  staff  of  Western  Montana’s 
leading  daily — heart  of  year-round  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Contact;  Erwin  Holmes, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana  69801. 


GROWING  DAILY  needs  to  add  an  ex-  I 
perienced  display  salesman.  Good  sal-  | 
ary,  fringe  benefits,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Resume  and  samples  to  Ad 
Director,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette, 
P.  O.  Box  708,  Tifton,  Georgia,  31794. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
Midwest  prestige  business  week-  j 
ly  is  seeking  an  aggressive  sales  I 
oriented  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  organize,  direct 
&  lead  a  hard  hitting  sales  staff  I 
in  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
personal  growth  &  development. 

I  Send  resume  &  salary  require- 
I  ment  to:  | 

Box  EP  938,  125  W  41  St..  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  highly- 
competitive  market.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  and  direct  sales  staff.  Strong 
on  promotion — desires  high  goals  in 
life.  Write:  Robert  J.  Rossi,  New  Al¬ 
bany  Tribune,  New  Albany,  Indiana 
47150. 


ADViaPHSING  MANAGER  for  6-M 
prize-winning  daily  in  city  with  $25 
million  annual  retail  sales.  Growth  po¬ 
tential.  Strong  sales;  layout  a  must; 
also  opening  for  young  salesman.  In¬ 
centive  lx>nus.  Full  fringe  benefits,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  insurance.  Paul  Stanfield, 
Daily  Reporter,  Spencer,  Iowa  51301. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESaiAN.  Excellent 
opportonlty  in  our  display  department. 
Mutt  know  how  to  lay  out  a^.  Write 
to:  John  QiSord,  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Daily  Timet,  giving  age,  education, 
background,  married  or  tingle. 


advertising  MANAGER:  Client 
Southern  Cktiifomia  daily — 7,600  elate 
non-metropolitan  area —  hat  oiwning 
for  mmi  with  ability  to  sell  newspaper 
advertiting  himself,  create  tales  ideas, 
special  leetions.  campaigns  for  adver- 
ti»«.  and  able  to  pass  ideas  on  to 
his  staff.  Must  be  able  to  set  example 
for  men  to  follow.  Area  rated  second 
f**f— t  growing  in  region  ...  an  op- 
Wwtunity  for  the  right  man  to  grow 
wth  os.  Write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Box  "Z”  CNPA,  Suite  1210,  618 
3,  Flower,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  90017. 


COUNTRY-TRAINED  AD  MANAGEI 
for  suburban  weekly.  Send  complet 
.*”0’“**'"*  salary  desired.  Ba 
1710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISP^Y  salesman.  Aggressive 
“an  with  newspaper  advertising  sales 
nparience.  Excellent  outdoor  recrea- 
^•’“•l.aj'ea.  Write  full  details  to  Gen- 
Manager,  Port  Angelas  (Waah- 
‘Bgton)  Ihrening  News. 


advertising  salesman,  stroi 

*^oot  and  sales,  for  top  positii 
^0,000  paper  in  one  of  Floridi 
beautiful  cities  on  the  Gulf  Corn 
•+•  incentive.  Write  all  data 
fo  Box  1765,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Ad  Director-Sales¬ 
man.  Indiana  county-seat  weekly.  Write 
all  first  letter.  Box  1815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
daily.  Beginners  considered.  Apply 
Dick  Dawes,  Wellington,  Kansas,  Daily 
Nows. 


Editorial 


NEWS  MEN 

Progress  is  creating  some  openings 
for  reporters  and  desk  men  on  this  up 
and  coming  newspaper  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  become 
part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  small  i 
enough  to  provide  varied  and  inter-  i 
eating  assignments  and  at  the  same 
time  large  enough  to  require  a  high  I 
level  of  skill  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  ita  staff.  Tallahassee  is  a  college 
town  (Florida  State  University)  and 
the  State  Capital.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  of  experience  and  think  you’d  be 
interested  in  the  opimrtunities  offered 
write,  outlining  your  background  of 
education  and  experience,  to  Malcolm 
Johnson,  Editor,  lie  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  32302. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
25,000  population  town  and  head  2- 
man  bureau  in  friendly  New  England 
area.  Excellent  employee  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  life  insurance,  profit-sharing. 
No  'phone  calls.  Write:  Elditor,  Meriden 
Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.  06453. 


editor  8c  publisher  foe  May  29,  1965 


Editorial 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER-EDITOR 
by  publisher  ot  specialized  national 
farm  magazines.  Zone  6.  Farm  back¬ 
ground,  agricultural  journalism  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
ready  to  make  first  of  second  move. 
Give  brief  summary  background  and 
experience.  Box  1720,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  Negro  weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  desired. 
Box  1735.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


IMME3>IATE  OPENING  for  desk  man 
for  A.M.  daily  in  Northwestern  Pa., 
30,000  circulation.  Good  pay — liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Submit  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Ben  Jones,  Managing  EM., 
Morning  News,  Eh'ie,  Pa.  16601. 


RES^ORTEIR  for  city  hall  and  courts 
beat;  general  assignments.  Zone  3.  If 
boredom  and  status-quo  are  antipathies, 
send  resume  to  Box  1714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTEIR — Young,  experienced  man 
for  police,  courts  beat.  Morning  news¬ 
paper  in  growing  (>ntral  Virginia 
metropolitan  area.  Five-day,  40-hour 
work  week.  Many  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  EMitor,  The 
News,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Michigan  university  emphasizing  engi¬ 
neering  and  science  seeks  sober,  ex- 
l>erienced  reporter-photographer  as  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  news  bureau.  Bachelor  de¬ 
gree  required.  Ebccellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1715,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR : 
Experienced,  with  matiwe  judgment, 
thorough  knowledge  world  affairs,  able 
to  select  and  edit  wire  copy  carefully, 
quickly,  and  work  with  others  to  pro¬ 
duce  well-balanced  wire  report  for  first 
edition.  Hours  2  A.M.  to  9:30.  Send 
resume  to  Wm.  Townshend,  Telegraph 
EMitor,  Ehrening  Bulletin,  Phila.,  Pa. 
19101. 


CLIMATE  BETTER  THAN  MIAMI, 
fishing  better  than  anywhere  I  Weekly 
newspaper — one  of  the  best — needs  all¬ 
round  newsman.  ETorida  Keys  Key¬ 
noter,  Marathon,  Fla.  33060. 


COPY  DEISK  —  Needed  immediately! 
Outstanding,  prize-winning  twice  week¬ 
ly  offset  tabloid — 17,356  ABC — in  boom¬ 
ing  suburban  area  close  to  NYC — needs 
man  or  woman,  young  but  highly 
skilled,  to  run  desk,  assist  managing 
editor ;  advance  to  news  editor  if  quali¬ 
fied.  Must  have  speed,  accuracy,  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  under  editor  with  high 
standards.  If  you  fit  this  description 
unquestionably,  write:  Managing  Ed., 
Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  07457. 


COPY  READER 

Can  you  write  lively  heads? 
Can  you  turn  in  a  good  news 
layout  and  makeup  job?  If 
your  answer  is  "yes”  there’s 
a  job  waiting  for  you  on  the 
most  progressive  daily  in  the 
East.  Our  circulation  is  over 
100,000  and  we’re  located  in 
Zone  2.  Salary  is  negotiable. 
Fringe  benefits  aplenty.  Write 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REIPORTER,  experienced, 
for  large,  prize-winning  weekly  in 
Mid-Hudson  Valley.  Splendid  salary 
for  right  person;  good  advancement. 
Write:  Ray  Dulye,  Citizen  Herald, 
Walden.  N.Y.  12686. 


NATIONAL,  International  News  Eldi- 
tor,  intellectually  alert,  with  head¬ 
writing-layout  talent  and  affinity  for 
night  work.  College  grad,  at  least  4 
years’  experience.  Medium-sized,  top- 
notch  morning  daily  in  education-farm- 
commercial-vacation-medical  center. 
Box  1794,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

GROWING.  AWARD-WINNING  5-day 
daily  in  small  lakeside  city  near  cul¬ 
tural  center  needs  another  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  including  sports 
who  can  also  use  camera  or  will  learn. 
Mature  beginner  considered.  Write 
don’t  phone  background,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  George  M. 
Ewing,  Publisher,  Daily  Messenger, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  reporter, 
small  daily  or  weekly,  _  interest^  in 
gaining  experience  on  bigger  Midwest 
daily.  General  assignment.  Ideal  chance 
for  versatile  man  with  two  or  three 
years’  experience.  Good  beginner  might 
qualify.  Box  1777,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


I  OPPORTUNITY  on  mid-South  morning 
]  daily  for  young,  energetic  general  news 
I  reporter  with  limited  experience  who 
wants  no  obstacles  on  way  to  journey¬ 
man  status.  Camera  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Fritz  Wirt,  night 
editor,  Kingsport.  Tenn.,  Times-News. 


REPORTER  for  City  Hall  and  general 
assignment  on  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Preference  for  young,  experienced  man 
or  J-School  graduate.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1802,  EMitor  Si  Publisher. 


REDORTER-REWRITB  MAN  for  45.- 
000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  High- 
scale  Guild  contract.  Send  full  details 
to  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RE^’ORTERS  NETEDED  for  rapidly- 
expanding  North  Jersey  daily.  Prefer 
year’s  experience  on  weekly  or  daily. 
Top  pay,  overtime,  all  benefits,  mile¬ 
age,  pension  and  vacation.  Please  write 
Box  1758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 
EDITOR  — 

!  for  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  after- 

I  noon  newspaper  in  the  30,000  class. 

I  Present  editor  must  retire  in  '66. 

I  Salary  open,  commensurate  with 

I  ability.  Applicant  must  have  proven 

I  background,  ability  in  writing, 

editing  and  management.  Pension 
and  other  worthwhile  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  included.  Replies  will  be  treated 
as  confidential.  Send  full  resume  of 
exiierience  to 

Box  1767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ZONE  2  DAILY  of  150,000  circ.  has 
choice  spots  for  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  beat  reporters  with  4  to  5 
years’  exacting  experience.  Ebccellent 
pay ;  ideal  community  for  family  rear¬ 
ing.  Prefer  reporters  from  prize  dailies 
I  of  30,000-up.  Write  Box  1775,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  REPORTER  to  operate  news 
bureau  in  8,000  city  for  ’27,000  daily, 
midwest,  fast-growing  industrial  dairy 
resort  area.  Want  aggressive  digger; 
photo  ability  desirable.  Editor,  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


CALIFORNI.t  C»NSUME»  5IAGAZ1NE 
in  the  homo  and  home  service  field 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor. 
Must  be  highly  experienced,  high-sal¬ 
aried,  imaginative,  good  writer,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 
things.  Send  complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Publisher.  P.  O.  Box  104, 
Redondo  Beach,  California.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  in  strict  confidence. 


CITY  EDITOR,  young,  (under  40),  to 
direct  staff  of  fast-growing  (Thart  Area 
2  daily — (12,000) — specializing  in  local 
news.  Young,  dynamic  management 
team.  Opportunities  unlimited!  Box 
1822,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


(30MPETENT  NEWS  WRITER  to  pre¬ 
pare  summary  reports  on  military/air¬ 
craft  market  intelligence  with  growing 
firm  just  outside  N.Y.C.  Salary  open. 
Box  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HELP  WANTEl 

Pressmen 


COPY  EJDITOR  with  minimum  of  4 
years’  experience.  Write  to:  Russell 
Reeves.  Day  ManaginR  Editor,  The 
Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44114. 


DESK  MAN,  some  experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  reporter  with  solid 
background.  We  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  imagination  and  drive  who 
wants  to  climb  the  ladder  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  afternoon  daily  (55,000)  in 
Southeastern  Penna.  Moving  expense 
allowance  and  top  employe  benefits. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITOR  to  handle  news  side  of  week¬ 
ly,  from  reporting  to  layout.  Must  be 
experienced  reporter.  Will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  shaping  paper  and  maintaining 
prize-winning  standards.  Heavy  sports 
O.K.,  but  not  necessary.  Good  location, 
1  hour  North  of  Boston,  just  off  Coast. 
Position  open  immediately.  Salary  to 
$7800.  Write:  W.  Wosserman,  Ames- 
bury  News,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  01913. 


EXPERIENCED 
HOME  ECONOMIST 

for  leading  central  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper.  Re¬ 
quires  good  knowledge  of 
food  and  fashion.  Must  be 
capable  of  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Age  30-45.  Permanent 
position.  Excellent  employe 
benefits.  Replies  should  in¬ 
clude  full  details  as  to  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Write  Box  1808,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


inCPEailENCED  TBLEORAPH  EDITOR. 
Prefer  Midwesterner,  40-55  age  range. 
Contact:  Editor,  Free  Press.  Mankato, 
Minn.  56001. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER,  seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
based  in  New  York,  national  in  scope. 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Exceptional  opportunity  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  iwrsonally  and  professionally  in 
this  specialty.  Box  1812.  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  to  take 
charge  large  weekly,  including  cam¬ 
era.  Top  s^ary.  Permanent.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  man  able  handle  responsibility. 
Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind., 
47167. 


NEED  FAST.  B3CPERIBNCED  <^y 
desk  man.  Aggressive,  medium-sized 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1840,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 


nie  magazine  staff  of  one  of  the 
country's  leading  newspapers,  mid¬ 
west  location,  has  a  responsible 
opening  for  a  young  man  with 
demonstrated  skill  in  handling  fea¬ 
ture  storiee.  copy  editing  and  maga¬ 
zine  makeup.  A  strong  liking  for 
the  "feature  approach"  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Don’t  apply  unless  you  really  want 
the  challenge  of  working  with  a 
young,  energetic  and  extremely 
capable  staff  that’s  bent  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  finest  magazine  in  the 
country. 

Send  resume  and  references  (we 
won’t  contact  them  without  your 
o.k.)  to  Box  1849,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  70,000  p.m.  in  rapidly- 
growing  area  of  Michigan.  One-year 
experience  minimum  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  only.  Send  resume  to: 
Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac  Press.  Box  9, 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  48018. 


i  NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY  needs  .Sun- 
day  feature  writer  who  can  handle  cam- 
;  era.  News-Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
I  44901. 


REPORTER,  male,  general  news, 
needed  imm^iately.  Experience  helpful 
but  beginner  considered.  Employee 
benefits  include  life  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  profit-sharing,  etc. 
Three  Rivers  Commercial,  Three  Riv¬ 
ers.  Mich.,  49093.  Phone  278-1665,  Ext. 
95. 


REPORTER  for  court  house  beat,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  "Pro”  desired.  After¬ 
noon  daily.  Write:  J.  W.  Bryan,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
88220. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  (25-35)  on  11.- 
000  daily  in  attractive  small  city,  good 
schools  and  churches.  Permanent  job 
for  right  man.  Good  starting  salary, 
advancement.  Contact  Walter  E. 
Browne,  Jr.,  Daily  Advocate,  Green- 
i  ville,  Ohio  (513-348-3151). 


REPORTER-NEW.S  EDITOR  for  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly.  Eastern  Washington, 
i  wheat-cattle  country.  Man  or  woman. 

Must  have  some  exijerience  or  J- 
j  School  training.  Job  open  July  1.  Send 
'  references,  resume  of  experience  or 
]  training.  Gazette,  Colfax,  Wash.  99111. 


RESPONDENTS  TO  BOX  1696 

We  are  grateful  for  your  immediate 
response  to  our  ad  which  appeared  in 
the  past  three  editions  of  E&P.  Re¬ 
sumes  are  under  consideration.  We  ask 
that  you  be  patient.  Each  will  be 
acknowledged  as  soon  as  i>ossible. 

Big  Deal  in  Texas 

P.  S.  IVe  are  still  accepting  Resumes. 


SMALL  5-DAY  DAILY  needs  desk 
man.  Edit,  dummy,  heads,  etc.  Heart 
of  finest  hunting-fishing.  Write  or 
call:  Ed.  Foss,  P.  O.  Box  129,  Yreka, 
Calif.  (AC  916)  842-3595. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  capable 
makeup  on  A.M.  newspaper  in  Area  7. 
Full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  1820, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  wanted  for  one  of 
the  midwest’s  finest  sports  sections. 
Five-man  staff.  Unusual  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  your  ability.  Box  1834, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR — Discriminating  copy 
man  with  mature  judgement,  reporting 
experience,  to  direct  correspondents, 
edit,  write  heads,  makeup.  Afternoon 
27.000  daily  in  42.000  city.  Write: 
Editor,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


WE  PICK  GOOD  PEOPLE 
So  gocd  that  national  magazines, 
universities  and  PR  agencies  keep 
hiring  them  away  from  us.  Our  ideal 
replacement  will  be  a  young  man, 
strong  in  sociology  or  ix>litical  sci¬ 
ence,  a  perfectionist  in  writing,  a 

demon  at  ileep  research,  who  be¬ 
lieves  a  strong  group  of  weeklies 
(60,000  ABC)  can  be  an  important 
force  in  building  a  better  commu¬ 
nity.  We  want  him  to  have  ideas 

for  stories  and  layouts  even  we 
haven’t  thought  of,  and  the  ambition 
to  move  up  in  management.  Write 
fully  to  Paul  Williams,  managing 

editor.  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  68107. 


I  WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  double  on 
local  news  beat  for  lively  small  daily. 
I  J-school  grad  considered.  Nee<l  soon 
■  as  |H>ssible.  Apply  Stewart  Newlin, 
i  Wellington.  Kansas,  Daily  News. 


I  WIRE-MAKEUP  EDITOR— New  spot 
for  young  man  who  wants  to  join  pro- 
I  gressive  new  daily  in  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
I  cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
j  Box  1841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  wit.  imagina¬ 
tion  and  style  to  concentrate  on  off¬ 
beat  features  for  aggressive  30,000 
daily  in  prosiierous  mountain  area. 
Limited  experience  or  college  writing 
could  qualify.  Send  three  samples  of 
your  b^t  feature  work  to  Box  1848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  Francisco. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  with  imagination 
and  skill  neoled  by  magazine  that 
plays  photos  BIG.  TENNIS,  Box  5, 
Ravinia  Station,  Highland  Park,  111. 
60039. 


REPORTERS  -  PHOTOGRAPHERS  to 
cover  stories  for  important  public  re¬ 
lations  accounts.  Send  contacts  and 
sample  article.  Box  1835,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITERS-CARTOONISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
wanted  in  areas  listed  below:  U.S.A., 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam.  Australia,  India,  Africa.  Cen¬ 
tral  &  So.  America,  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Please  reply  by  sulanitting  past 
work  or  samples  and  self-stamped-ad- 
dressed  envelope  to:  C.  C.  Ayalin, 
Photography  Associates,  357  Franconia 
St.,  San  EVaiiCisco,  Calif.  04110. 


TEJNNIS  WRITEIRS  needed  all  states, 
especially  Minnesota,  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota. 
TEINNIS  Magazine,  Box  5.  Ravinia 
Station,  Highland  Park,  HI.  60039. 

Operators-Machinists 

EIXPEIRIENCED  OPERA’TOR  to  moni¬ 
tor  3  ’TTS  machines,  occasionally  help 
in  ad  alley.  Write  full  details  to:  Bing 
Bogan,  Gallon  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter¬ 
types  with  TTS.  $135  per  week,  37% 
hours,  company  benefits,  lobster  shift. 
I^ill  details  with  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1796,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Photoengrarers 

ROUTER  PROOFT31  who  can  assist 
with  Dow  Etching.  Night  shift,  37% 
hours,  6-day  week,  $136.50  per  week. 
Union  or  non-union.  Box  1682,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTO-E1NGRAVE3R.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Steady  situation. 
Vacation,  insurance,  pension  plan.  The 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
02742. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  6 
afternoon  non-union  daily.  Chart  Area 
2,  12,500  circulation.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  in  30’s  who  has  worked 
in  all  phases  of  composing  room  with 
TTS  operation.  Some  knowledge  of 
cold-type  beneficial  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Above-average  newspaper  in 
delightful,  brautiful  area.  Free  hand  to 
accomplish  results  for  personal  growth. 
Salary  open.  Box  1744,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Production 

$8-$10,000  IS  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 
for  a  cold-type  newspaper  production 
man  who  can  put  out  our  4  weeklies 
plus  house  organs,  jobs.  etc.  Must  be 
tops  at  all  phases  of  cold  composition, 
camera,  fast  pasteup.  Ability  to  de¬ 
velop  and  train  part-time  help  essen¬ 
tial.  ’This  is  a  hard  job  for  a  working 
manager,  not  a  white  collar  executive. 
It  offers  lots  of  opportunity — long 
hours  including  weekends — and  a  big 
pay  check  for  the  right  "take  charge” 
man.  Permanent  position  with  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb’s  fastest-growing  chain. 
Write:  Publisher,  The  Star,  Highland 
Park.  Illinois  60035. 

Promotion 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  take  charge 
of  our  advertising  and  copy  promotion 
department.  Must  be  able  to  produce 
good  layouts,  write  good  copy  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  art.  Elxcellent 
salary,  good  working  conditions  and 
benefits  on  a  newspaper  with  over 
135,000  circulation  in  Area  1.  $7,500 
a  year  to  start.  Write  Box  1830, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  TTBULAR  CO.i:  .iXATION 
pressman  wanted  by  leading  >iithem 
New  England  weekly.  Union,  130  plus 
full  Itenefits.  Pleasant  shore-  ie  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1811,  Elditor  &  iblisher. 

Public  Relations 


COMMUNICATIONS 

SPECIALIST 

Immediate  opening  for  an  out¬ 
standing  young  man,  2.5  to  35, 
to  carry  full  responsibility  for 
the  production  of  the  Company’s 
new  magazine;  and  share  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  firm’s  communi¬ 
cation  activities — including  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  community  adver¬ 
tising,  press  relations  and 
speechwriting. 

Company  employs  over  10,- 
000  and  has  an  outstanding 
growth  record.  Multiple  plants. 
Offices  located  in  Midwest. 

The  man  applying  should  be 
a  college  graduate.  Journalism 
major  preferred.  A  minimum  of 
3  years’  experience  in  news  re¬ 
porting,  magazine  production 
and  editing,  copywriting  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  desired.  Must 
have  capacity  for  writing  well 
on  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and 
be  able  to  work  closely  with  top 
management.  This  is  a  challeng¬ 
ing  and  difficult  assignment,  but 
both  starting  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  well  above  average. 
In  reply,  send  resume  including 
occupational  goals  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Box  1757  Editor  &  Publisher 


VERS.4’nLE  PlTBLICA'nONS  WRITER 
for  N.Y,  State  oollege.  Fkind-raiiini; 
material,  catalogues,  brochurea,  etc. 
Photography  and  layout  experience 
helpful.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
growing  institution.  Box  1804,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAJOR  CHICAGO  AREA  I'NIVKBSITT 
seeks  a  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  to  have  the  responsibility  for  sll 
press  relations,  radio  and  television 
placement,  and  special  feature  mate 
rial.  Some  publication  experience  de- 
sirable.  Must  be  a  good  interviewer 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Box  1825, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SALES  REPRESENTATTVES— Nation¬ 
al  producer  of  typesetting  equipment 
has  a  number  of  attractive  sales  open¬ 
ings  that  must  be  filled  at  ones.  If 
you  have  a  Graphic  Arts  background 
and  sales  experience,  apply  at  ones  hi 
sending  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1805,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SAUSMAN  or  PRINTING  EQUIPMEtT- 
Upper  Midwest  firm  represenUng  ^ 
finest  Graphic  Arts  equipment  needs 
traveling  representative.  Compensation 
open  dependent  on  experience.  News¬ 
paper  printing  and  publishing  hack- 
ground  necessary.  Selling  experience 
very  helpful.  Our  employees  know 
about  this  opening.  All  replies  will  ht 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  1648. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOl^ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO  48138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


idministratice 


mDWK.'j*  EDITOR-MANAGER  avail¬ 
able.  A  money-maker.  All  departments 
know-ho\-  Wide  daily-weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  (‘‘l^ot  conversions.  Family.  Box 
1809.  I-iiilor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

EDIT01;1AL  cartoonist,  experi¬ 
enced,  dosires  position  in  Zone  3,  4  or 
6.  Bo.v.  l.’'!7,  Jklitor  &  Publisher. 

NATIO.NALLY  SYNDICATED  Comic 
Strip  Artist  wishes  job  as  maKazine 
cartoon  oditor.  California  preferred. 
Box  181G.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

"UTTI.E  MERCHANT”  EXPERT 
Complete  program  for  building  circu¬ 
lation  and  good  will  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Training.  Familiar  with  all 
phases.  For  resume  and  details,  write 
Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIBC17I,.\TI0N  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Knowledge  city,  country,  mail, 
ABC  and  Imy  promotion.  Twenty-five 
years’  experience.  Presently  employed 
as  CM.  Write  for  complete  resume. 
Box  1814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUI.A'nON  MANAGER,  college 
graduate,  fully  experienced.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity  as  manager  in  30-70M  class. 
Box  1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUlJtTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  gould  like  to  relocate  in  South  or 
Southwest.  Experienced  in  ABC.  Mar¬ 
ried,  34,  and  very  good  on  promotion. 
Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM — 25  Years'  experience  (25-830.- 
000).  Aggressive — producer  I  Now  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1725,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


(SEASONED  AD  MANAGER,  strong 
ail  phases.  20  years’  experience,  top 
producer.  Now  employed.  Box  1826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  10 
years’  experience — mostly  daily;  pres¬ 
ently  on  weekly.  Getting  married, 
wants  iiermanent  spot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  or  near  Pennsylvania.  Re¬ 
sume.  clippings.  Box  1716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BA  ENGLISH.  ’64  GRAU-edited  col¬ 
lege  publications.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon — 
seeks  position  as  editorial  assistant  or 
copy  spot.  Box  1756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

nUDDINO  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDEavT 
seeks  stimulating  work  in  International 
affairs;  well-traveled;  speaks  French, 
^nnan,  Swedish ;  takes  photographs; 
J-grad  ’65.  Box  1807,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  SPARKLE  for  your  copy  desk, 
magazine  or  special  section?  Young, 
aggressive  copy  desk  man  seeks  the 
right  combination.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  34,  seeks  to  move  to  house 
organ.  Wide  experience  writing,  editing 
layout,  photo.  Now  employed  metro 
“Jl'y  at  $8, 000-plus.  Prefer  West.  Box 
17o9,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


OHIO  EDITOR  of  lively  daily  seeks  re¬ 
locate  in  Midwest.  Personal  reasons. 
Top-flight,  well-paid  newsman.  Box 
1793,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SIX  YEARS’  WIRE  SERVICE  in  ma¬ 
jor  bureau — can  handle  any  assignment 
from  mayhem  to  musicals;  fast,  accu¬ 
rate  writer ;  strong  on  interviews,  fea¬ 
tures,  new  angles  on  stories.  Married, 
responsible,  sober.  Prefer  midwest  but 
will  consider  right  offer  from  any¬ 
where,  U.S.A.  Security  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  MAGAZINE  REPOBTEU. 
scientific-general,  seeks  new  affiliation. 
Write  Box  1774.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  30.  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  seeking  daily  deak/reporting  po¬ 
sition.  College  graduate,  single.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  25,  married,  seeks 
job  with  employer  who  wouldn’t  mind 
a  hardworking,  talented  allrounder 
(without  a  college  degree).  Rxcellent 
references.  Present  pay  averages  $120. 
Box  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  copy  desk 
man  seeks  challenging  and  permanent 
spot.  Good  on  heads— excellent  on  lay¬ 
out  and  editing;  handle  slot,  makeup. 
Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WRITER-EDITOR.  Im¬ 
aginative,  energetic  5-year  man  with 
daily  experience  as  editor,  deskman, 
IN-DEP’TH  writer.  Award  proven  tal¬ 
ent.  30,  married,  excellent  references. 
Desires  quality  job  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  research  or  PR,  preferably 
California.  Box  1823,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER-CARTOONIST  seeks 
challenge.  Top  references.  Box  1827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  16  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  on 
Texas  dailies  in  every  phase  of  editorial 
work;  14  years  with  present  firm. 
Presently  editor  of  32-page  Sunday 
tabloid.  Prefer  Zones  6.  8  or  9  but 
would  consider  others.  Box  1829,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HAVING  SOLD  consistent  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  AP  newspaper  after  pub- 
I  lishing  and  editing  33  years,  am  avail¬ 
able  as  editor,  manager,  assistant  to 
publisher  or  any  editorial-news  posi¬ 
tion.  ’Thorough  knowledge  of  mechani¬ 
cal  department  (except  offset)  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Developed  newspaper  sold 
from  run-down  condition  to  one  of  top 
weeklies  in  state  and  nation.  Sold  b^ 
cause  of  good  financial  offer.  Have  had 
much  experience  in  public  relations 
and  headed  many  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  Kentucky  Press  Association. 
Despite  being  58,  am  still  in  good 
health  and  believe  can  do  good  job  for 
many  years.  Capable  of  handling  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  any  non-technical  firm 
or  organization  including  public  speak¬ 
ing.  At  present,  am  President  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  City  Councilman,  and 
recently  resigned  as  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  Fe<leral  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation.  Can  meet  any  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  Wife,  English  major,  also  avail¬ 
able  for  society  or  general  news  re¬ 
porting,  proof  and  copy  reading.  Write 
fully  and  will  do  same. 

J.  L.  Bradley,  Box  97 
Providence,  Kentucky  42450 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  here  and  abroad  seeks  position 
where  ability  and  background  can  pay 
off.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1819, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  iiage  columnist  for 
30,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor-  | 
tunity  immediately  in  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Detroit,  Boston  area,  N.Y.C. 
or  Washington,  D.C.  area,  London, 
with  a  large  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1836,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP,  ALL-AROUND 
NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER 

(also  Institutional  "PR") 
wants  job  in  moderate  climate.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions,  security  important  as 
salary.  Family  man,  good  character — 
good  references.  Presently  employed.  > 
Write  Box  1839,  Blditor  &  Publisher.  | 

TRY  A  TV  SPECIALIST 
FVesh  approach  will  spark  your  tv-  I 
radio  page.  Experienced  broadcast  trade  I 
reporter,  knowledge  all  phases — pro-  | 
gramming,  FCC,  ratings,  advertising;  i 
handle  other  assignments,  too.  Within  I 
hour’s  drive  NYCf?  Write  Box  1821,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  SERVICE  —  Excellent 
contacts,  accredited  all  Washington  | 
agencies,  immediately  available  for  I 
general  assignment  and  interpretive  ^ 
comment ;  conservative.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  governmental  and  Con-  \ 
greasional  coverage.  Age  31.  In  addi-  i 
tion  to  Washington  service,  three  years  I 
cityside  with  leading  N.Y.C,  daily. 
Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

YOUNG  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR  seeks  | 
opportunity.  Promotional-minded.  Prov-  j 
en  producer  in  competitive  situations. 
’Tops  on  local  news  and  layouts.  All  i 
desks-all  departments.  Now  in  Zone  5.  ' 
Family,  l>est  references.  Box  1837,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


^,^AR-0LD  FEMALE  Editor-in-  REPO'R’TER,  26,  has  covered  every- 
tnief  big-10  daily  seeks  general  as-  thing  on  50-M  daily;  wants  general  as- 
position  in  or  near  large  signment  on  East  Coast  daily.  Zones 
city.  June  grad  in  economics.  Looking  1  and  2.  College  editor.  History  degree, 
tw  opixirtunity  to  advance.  Box  1769,  Married ;  military  service.  Box  1846, 
Witor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

mSA’HLE  SPORTS  WRITER.  34.  WOMAN,  JUNE  J-GRAD,  seeks  job  as 
™reied’  family.  Ten  years’  experience,  newspaper  reporter  or  magazine  writer, 
^king  position  in  college  town.  Zones  Zone  1  or  2.  Experience  writing  for 
D  grad.  Top  references,  large  daily;  3  years  on  campus  dally, 

box  1778,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^I 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  i 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  I 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

WASHINGTON  "STRINGER"  JOB 

sought  by  govemment-p.r,  man.  Know 
government  agencies- White  House-Capi- 
tol  Hill  thoroughly.  Good  reporter.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  news  experience  includes 
top  weekly  magazine  and  p.r.  for  top 
industrial  firm.  Listed  in  "Who’s 
Who." 

RESUME  ON  REQUEST 
Box  1694,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

NEED  A  FREE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art, 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion,  speeches,  foreign. 
"All  phases  of  communications" 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  46th  SL.  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Operators-Machinists 

TPS  OPERATOR,  California  area. 
Heavy  experience — fast  and  accurate. 
Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR;  fast  and  accurate, 
straight  or  tabular.  Male,  36.  married. 
Union.  All-around  composing  room  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  9.  Box  1833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  33,  married;  10 
years’  newspaper  experience;  also 
magazine;  wants  position  with  organi¬ 
zation  desiring  talent  and  capability. 
Box  1791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
Nationally-known  creative  photogra¬ 
pher  has  outgrown  present  position. 
Over  70  awards  in  past  4  years.  Chief 
Photographer  or  Roto  staff.  Young, 
family.  Best  references  —  outstanding 
portfolio.  Expects  top  salary  for  top 
work.  Future  important.  Box  1800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Well-rounded  in  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Seeks  connection  with 
progressive,  medium-size  daily  where 
capable  man  with  no  nonsense  ap¬ 
proach  to  production  ran  utilize  past 
experience.  Age  45.  Box  1838,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

COMPETENT  individual  with  twenty 
years  of  experience  with  composing 
room  production  methods  (antiquated, 
conventional,  advanced,  extremely  ad¬ 
vanced),  and  basic  knowledge  of  overall 
newspaper  production  facilities  and 
techniques,  wants  responsible  ixisition 
in  production  management  with  medium 
to  large  daily  newspaper  organization. 
Prefer  chart  area  one  or  two  but  not 
to  exclusion  of  interesting  situation 
elsewhere. 

Capable  of  contributing  heavily  to  up¬ 
grading  of  existing  operations  and 
strongly  participating  in  development 
of  modernized  overall  production  sys¬ 
tems.  advanced  planning,  etc. 

Offer  knowledge  of  equipment,  methods, 
new  processes,  automation,  computer 
applications;  intensive  experience  in 
organizing,  planning,  supervising,  di¬ 
recting  training  of  personnel  at  techni¬ 
cal  and  management  levels.  Work  well 
with  people.  Excellent  record  in  securing 
desired  results.  Well  endowed  with  in¬ 
sight  and  common-sense.  Age,  39; 
married ;  family;  good  references;  good 
reputation. 


Reply  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relations 

PR  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  tor 
corporation.  Heavy  defense,  electronics 
with  top  companies.  Fifteen  years’  all 
phases  PR— shirt-sleeve  to  supervisory. 
Newspaper  background.  0>llege  grad, 
age  36.  Will  relocate.  Box  1803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Interfiea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tiMts  O  80c  ptr  lint  each 
inssrtion;  3  times  •  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  5(k 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $L35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  linn  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classided  ad  to  ’’classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINIe,  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLosa  2-7050 


WALTER  LIPPMANN 


On  The  Profession  of  Journalism 


We  all  know  that  the  opportunity  to 
speak  and  to  print  with  even  a  modicum 
of  freedom  is  by  itself  a  satisfying  and 
enjoyable  thing  to  do.  But  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  a  free  press  cannot 
be  merely  that  men  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  No  journalist  can  be 
satisfied  to  print  a  newspaper  that  has 
no  readers.  Journalism  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  singing  in  the  shower 
bath  or  uttering  soliloquies,  however 
magnificent,  to  the  desert  air.  For  while 
philosophers  may  argue  whether  a  paint¬ 
ing  exists  if  no  human  eye  beholds  it, 
there  can  be  no  argument  that  journalists 
write  in  order  to  be  read,  and  that  they 
are  like  Nietzsche  who  exclaimed  that  he 
had  to  have  ears. 

Thus,  journalism  is  not  a  soliloquy 
without  an  audience.  Moreover,  and  this 
has  some  practical  bearing  in  the  world 
as  it  is  today,  free  journalism  is  not  a 
monologue  delivered  to  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence  w'hich  must  at  least  pretend  to  be 
listening.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since 
journalists  and  editors  and  publishers  are 
men,  and  therefore  human,  and  therefore 
liable  to  error  and  prejudice  and  to 
stupidity,  a  free  press  exists  only  where 
newspaper  readers  have  access  to  other 
newspapers  which  are  competitors  and 
rivals,  so  that  editorial  comment  and 
news  reports  can  regpilarly  and  promptly 
be  compared,  verified,  and  validated.  A 
press  monopoly  is  incompatible  with  a 
free  press,  and  one  can  proceed  with  this 
principle,  if  there  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  communication— of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  magazines,  books,  public  meetings 
— it  follows  that  this  society  is  by  defini¬ 
tion  and  in  fact  deprived  of  freedom. 

A  Necessity  in  a  Great  Society 

A  free  press  is  not  a  privilege  but  an 
organic  necessity  in  a  great  society.  I  use 
the  term  great  society  in  its  original 
sense,  as  it  was  used  in  passing  by  Adam 
Smith  himself  and  made  current  in  this 
century  by  Graham  Wallas,  who  taught 
in  this  city  at  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics.  As  Wallas  used  the  term,  a  g^reat 
society  is  not  necessarily  the  good  society 
which  President  Johnson,  for  example, 
hopes  to  make  it.  A  great  society  is 
simply  a  big  and  complicated  urban 
society. 

In  such  a  great  society  the  environment 
in  which  individuals  act  and  react  is  not 
the  visible  world  of  their  homes  and  their 
neighborhoods  and  their  communities.  It 
is  an  invisible  environment  which  has  to 
be  reported  to  them.  For  this  reason,  a 
great  society  cannot  be  governed,  its  in¬ 
habitants  cannot  conduct  the  business  of 
their  lives,  unless  they  have  access  to  the 
services  of  information  and  of  argument 
and  of  criticism  which  are  provided  by 
a  free  press. 


(Mr.  Lippmann  gave  this  talk  before  the 
International  Press  Institute  in  London 
on  May  27.  His  columns  are  distributed 
by  the  Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.) 
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Without  criticism  and  reliable  and  in¬ 
telligible  reporting,  the  government  can¬ 
not  govern.  For  there  is  no  adequate  way 
in  which  it  can  keep  itself  informed  about 
what  the  people  of  the  country  are  think¬ 
ing  and  doing  and  wanting.  The  most 
elaborate  government  intelligence  sendee 
is  an  insufficient  provider  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  government  must  have  in 
order  to  legislate  well  and  to  administer 
public  affairs. 

Where  there  is  a  turbulent,  pluralistic 
electorate,  the  rulers,  the  official  bureauc¬ 
racy,  and  the  legislature  will  be  in  the 
dark,  they  will  not  know  where  they  are 
and  what  they  are  doing,  if  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  competitive  reporting  and 
the  competing  editorial  commentaries 
and  also  the  forum  in  which  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  various  shades  of  opinion  can 
say  their  say.  This  is  what  a  free  press 
is  supposed  to  provide. 

In  a  great  society,  controversial  laws 
cannot  be  enforced  successfully,  innovat¬ 
ing  policy  cannot  be  administered,  unless 
and  until  the  government  can  find  among 
the  people  of  the  country  a  reasonably 
high  degree  of  consent.  No  government 
is  able  for  long,  except  under  the  ex¬ 
treme,  abnormal  pressures  of  a  war,  to 
impose  its  rule  and  its  opinions  and  its 
policies  without  public  consent. 

Consensus  in  Government 

In  my  country  we  use  a  rough  rule  of 
thumb.  It  is  that  for  controversial 
measures,  the  government  should  aim  to 
rally  a  consensus,  which  in  practical 
terms  means  a  majority  big  enough  to 
include  from  60  to  75  percent  of  the 
voters.  Only  then  will  those  who  observe 


the  law  willingly  and  support  the  policy 
actively  be  numerous  enough  to  p*  suade 
and  induce  the  recalcitrant  and  d  sident 
minority,  leaving  only  a  margins  mini¬ 
mum  where  legal  coercion  is  nee<ipd. 

To  create  such  a  consensus  reouires  a 
considerable  period  of  public  ed  .cation 
and  debate.  The  consensus  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  plebiscites  coi  Jucted 
by  tyrannical  governments  where  the 
government  majority  is  99.9  percent  of 
the  voters.  In  a  society  where  there  is 
such  a  superficial  appearance  of  unani¬ 
mity  and  conformity,  there  will  always 
be  at  least  a  minority,  it  may  even  be  a 
majority,  who,  though  silenced,  remain 
unconverted  and  unconvinced.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  tyrannical  state  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  secret  agents  who,  be¬ 
cause  they  operate  in  the  dark,  can  never 
be  wholly  relied  upon,  being  subject  to 
intrigue  and  corruption  and  other  hidden 
influences.  Thus,  there  is  raised  up  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  government  an 
impenetrable  curtain  through  which  there 
is  no  dependable  communication. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  a 
great  society  extend  far  beyond  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  governing  it.  An  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  great  society  is  that  it  is 
not  monolithic  and  cannot  be  planned  or 
directed  centrally.  It  is  too  complex  for 
that.  It  has  too  many  functions.  Its  needs 
are  too  varied,  and  there  are  no  men  who 
have  the  minds,  even  if  they  are  assisted 
by  computers,  capable  of  grasping  all  the 
data  and  all  the  variables  which  are 
needed  for  the  central  planning  and  di¬ 
rection  of  a  great  society. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  a  great  society  is  a  plural¬ 
ist  society,  with  local  and  regional  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  and  organizations. 
They  are  bound  to  have  a  certain  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  some  degree  of  self-determi¬ 
nation,  and  in  some  sigpiificant  sense  they 
are  bound  to  have  freedom  of  initiative 
and  of  enterprise. 

In  order  for  such  a  pluralist  society  to 
work,  there  must  be  available  a  great 
mass  of  data;  the  current  state  of  the 
markets  for  labor,  for  goods,  for  services, 
for  money — ^what  is  and  was  for  sale  and 
at  what  price — what  can  be  seen  in  the 
theater,  what  is  coming  on  radio  and 
television,  what  games  are  being  played 
and  how  they  were  played  and  who  won 
them,  what  is  visible  in  the  art  shows, 
where  one  can  go  to  church  and  what 
was  preached  there,  and  what  is  in  the 
lecture  halls,  in  the  shops  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  where  one  can  travel  and 
enjoy  life,  who  has  been  bom,  who  has 
been  married,  and  who  has  died.  The  list 
is  as  endless  as  the  activities  of  a  great 
society.  Experience  shows,  too,  that  the 
naked  data  are  not  enough.  The  naked 
data  are  unintelligible  and  so  have  to  be 
interpreted  and  cross-interpreted  by  po¬ 
litical  analysts,  financial  analysts,  dn®* 
critics,  book  reviewers,  and  the  like. 
There  has  to  be  criticism  of  plays  and 
books  and  concerts  and  television  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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We  dug  and  refilled  a 
4000-mile  trench  to  protect 
9300  communications 
circuits  against  disaster 


We  split  the  continent  with  a  trench  four 
feet  deep  to  give  the  United  States  its  first 
blast-resistant  coast-to-coast  underground 
communications  cable  system. 

More  than  four  years  ago  when  the  first 
of  2500  giant  reels  of  coaxial  cable  started 
unrolling  in  New  York  State,  we  began  an 
important  project  that  will  give  added  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  nation’s  vital  communications. 

Today,  9300  circuits— available  for  voice, 
data,  teletypewriter,  telephoto— are  included 
on  this  route.  It  stretches  across  19  states 
and  has  950  buried  reinforced  concrete  re¬ 
peater  (or  amplifying)  stations. 

Spotted  strategically  along  the  route  about 
50  feet  below  ground  level  are  11  manned 
test  centers.  Also  of  reinforced  concrete, 
they  have  automatic  air  filtration  and  ventila¬ 
tion  and  living  quarters  stocked  with  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  water. 

This  vital  transcontinental  link  will  serve 
the  needs  of  government  agencies,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  individuals. 

This  is  a  job  that  needed  the  Bell  System's 
unified  research,  manufacturing  and  oper¬ 
ating  capabilities.  It  is  another  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  basic  Bell  System  policy:  “In 
communications,  the  defense  of  the  nation 
comes  first.’’ 


^  Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


Colombian  Amigos  Display  the  Trademark  of  Operation  Amigo  — Handsh 


English-Spanish  dictionaries  were  in  demand  in  Mem¬ 
phis  earlier  this  month.  The  reason ;  29  Colombian  teen¬ 
agers— 22  boys  and  seven  girls— guests  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  their  visit  as  part  of  the  OPERATION  AMIGO 
program. 

For  18  eventful  days  the  young  Colombians  lived  and 
ate  in  Memphis  homes,  listened,  learned  and  played  at 
White  Station  High  School,  whose  students  acted  as 
hosts  throughout  their  stay.  The  keys  to  one  of  America’s 
great  cities  were  theirs.  When  they  said  goodbye  and 
returned  to  Bogota,  each  was  richer  for  the  experience. 


and  .so  was  the  community  that  had  welcomed  the 

The  Colombian  group  was  the  fifth  sponsored  I 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  longtime  advocates 
greater  under.standing  and  cooperation  between  the  A 
ericas.  Other  groups  were  from  Argentina,  Venezue 
and  two  from  Ecuador. 

For  promoting  these  friendship  ties,  this  understa 
ing,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  this  month  we 
named  co-recipient  with  the  Knight  Newspapers  an 
Copley  Newspapers  of  the  1965  Tom  Wallace  Award® 
the  Inter-American  Press  Association.  All  have  spoi 
.sored  AMIGO  groups  in  the  United  States. 
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